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B O O K III. 


* is a * well defivring the BOOK m. 


attention of 33 who read this book ——— 


in a late famous remonſtrance of the 
parliament of Paris ; where, complaining of the 
abuſes of the eccleſiaſtical power in the king- 
dom of France, they ſay to their king, . that 
the clergy of that realm are now buſily uſing 


V. Appendix. 


« their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport and con- 


« firm a fyſtem of independence, the founda- 


c tions of which have laid near a thou- 


ſand years ago; the principles of which have 


** been connected, developed, and followed, 


« from age to age, in the conduct of ſeveral 


* miniſters of the church; and the inevitable 


* effects of which, if not fic by the vigilance 
(2 IF BY * * and 


2 
BOOK III. 


A. D. 1163. ; 
1 of E * gang abetted and ſupported by 


the po the papacy then almoſt at it's 


HISTORY or Tur LIFE 
ee and firmneſs of the magiſtrates, would be 


the moſt enormous abuſe of the royal autho- 


« rity, as well as of religion; the deſtruction 


« of good order and public tranquillity, of ath 


the regular juriſdictions, of the laws, of the 
« king's ſovereignty itſelf ; and, by conſe- 
quence, of the whole Rate.” 


Theſe are the whe of tha very reſpectable 
body: and whoever reflects upon them wu 
have good reaſon to think, that, where the 

piſh religion remains eſtabliſhed, the * Ie 
ef Becket will alſo remam; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the apparent abſurdity of them, will perpe- 


rally diſturb, and ſometimes overpower, the 
civil authority, even in countries the moſt en- 
lightened by learning and philoſophy, or affect- 
ing the greateſt latitude and freedom of thought. 


How great is therefore the happineſs this nation 
enjoys in the reformation of religion, by which 


thoſe principles, ſo repugnant to true Chriſti- 
anity, have been rooted out from our church; 
and which alone can ſecure us from a return 


of thoſe evils, the malignity whereof will be 
ſhewn, in it's utmoſt extent, by examples more 


convincing than any arguments on the ſubject, 


in that very inſtrüdüve part of the hiſtory of 
this kingdom, which I am about to relate! 


The reader has feen — large advances the 


height; hadrmade, in erben s reign, towards 
| a2 total 


— 


* 


—— — 


m1 —— 
W 


or KING HENRY H. 


a total independence upon all civil government. BOOK i. 
The pernicious conſequences of this were mit — 
by his ſucceflor ; and though the inſolence of * 


the hierarchy was in ſome meafure awed under 
the reign of this prince, yet he bad been hitherto 
obliged to tolerate many abules, which the 
name of religion had fanctified, and which could 
not be reformed without the aid and concur- 
rence of more favorable - circumſtances than 
had offered themſelves to him before this time. 
The worſt of theſe was the exemption from all 
ſecular juſtice, which was claimed as a funda- 
mental and inviolable part of the liberty of the 


church. The biſhops (ſays one of the beſt Gul. Neabii- 
contemporary hiftorians) being much more gen p. 394+ 


« intent on maintaining the privileges or digni- 
« ties of their clergy than correcting their vices, 
« 1magine that they do their duty to God, and 
« the church, by protecting thoſe criminals 


„ againſt civil diſcipline, whom they refuſe or 


“ neplet to reſtrain, as the duty of their office 
C requires, by a proper ſeverity of canonical 
* cenſures. He adds, * that, for this reaſon, 
the clergy having a licence to do what they 
« would with certain impunity, were in no 
« awe of God, or man.” It is remarkable 
that this teſtimony is given by a churchman. 
And, indeed, the whole publick was now 
become as ſenſible as Henry himſelf, how mon- 


ſtrous a thing it was, that one part of his ſub- 
jects ſhould thus be ſuffered to withdraw them- 
ſel ves from his juſtice, and, wherever they 


were concerned, to put the others alſo out of 
5 B 2 92 his 
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BOOK m. his royal protection. The neceſſity of cor- 
737577. recting the notorious iniquities and relaxation 
. of diſcipline in the ſpiritual courts, as well as of 
ſtopping their encroachments in point of juriſ- 

diction, was, likewiſe, generally acknowledged. 
Another evil, which began to be grievouſly 
: felt, and which many of the clergy themſelves 
ddeſired that the crown ſhould * 49:5 was the 
frequent practice of appeals to Rome in eccleſi- 
aſtical cauſes. This was attended with great 
vexation and expence to the fuitors : the ex- 
portation of it's treaſure was a loſs to the na- 
tion; but it ſuffered much more by the ad- 
mißſſion of a foreign juriſdiction over the ſubjects 
of England, which violated the dignity and 
freedom of the ſtate. The voice of the people 
calling loudly for a redreſs of theſe grievances, 
the royal authority being ſettled upon the 
firmeſt foundations, the Roman pontificate be- 
ing wca'tened by a ſchiſm, and the pope whom 
Henry had acknowledged owing more to his 
triendſhip than to that of any other monarch, 
the tune appeared very favorable for this great 
undertaking, which, if the king had ſucceeded 
in it, would have compleated his glory, as the 
deliverer and reſtorer of England. But he 
met with an obſtacle which broke all his mea- 
ſures, and put him under many difficulties, that 
he had not foreſeen. The confident and the 
partner of his moſt ſecret: counſels, the man 
whom he loved and truſted above all others, 
that very Becket whom he had made archbiſhop 
of Canterbu y, chiefly with a view of bein 
| . N afliſtel 


or KING HENRY II. 5 


aſſiſted by him in this deſign, ſet himſelf to op- BOOK II. 
poſe it with invincible obftin inacy, and feemed all 

at once to be poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of Gregory : 
the Seventh. 


D. 1163. 


No change was ever To ſudden and violent, V. Stephani-, 
as that which appeared in the new prelate im- g Tri 
mediately upon his election. He affected to be Quadrilop. et 
now entirely given up to his ſpiritual duties: Vit. Them. 
to the reading of the ſcriptures, to prayers, and n 
to preaching. Whenever he received the com- Ger, Chron.” 
munion in publick he ſhed abundance of tears; 
he fiphed ; he groaned ; pourmg Re his whole 
Joul (lays a writer of his lite) in devotion and con- 
trition, as if he had touched the wounds of Chriſt. 
There was at all times in his converſation, and 
even in his aſpect, a grave and religious ſeverity. 
Under his canonical habit he wore the frock of 
a monk, and under that a rugged haircloth, 
next to his ſkin, Archbiſhop Theobald had 
doubled the ſum which his predeceſſor ap- 
propriated to charitable uſes; and Becket dou= * 
| bled that which had been given by him, be- mn 
ſtowing a full tenth of the revenues of his ſee ä 
in conſtant and ſtated alms. But he was 5 
ſatisfied with relieving the wants of the 
he waited on them at table, he waſhed their 
feet with his own hands. We are told, indeed, 
that theſe acts of pious humility were done by 
him in private: but as he uſually repeated them 
every night, they could not long remain un- 
known; and the fame of them was encreaſed 


by the affectation of ſecrecy. The hoſpitality 
: B 3 of 
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BOOK l. of the favorite was kept up by the primate z 
Tg. but the mode of it was 3 He dined in 
publick every day with profuſion and ſplen- 
daour; but any nobles or gentlemen, who came 

to dine with him, were placed at another table ; 

V. Qyadri- none being admitted to eat at his, except the 
11 2 £25- monks of the convent of Canterbury, and a 
| ot ſelect ſett of clergymen, both Engliſh and 
Vit. St. Tho- foreigners, who were eminent for their learn- 
: — ing, and whom he bad particularly attached to 
24+ 156, 157. his perſon. Iaſtead of the uſual entertainment 
bf muſick, ſome Latin book was read to him 
during the whole time of dinner : after which 
he retired to a more private apartment with 
thoſe learned friends, whoſe ſociety ſeems to 

have been his chief delight. When be was 
viſited by any of the regular clergy, he re- 

| ceived them with ſuch reverence, that (to uſe 
V. Johan. in the words of John of Saliſbury) 5 he ſeemed ta 
| * % worſhip the divine preſence or angels in their 
Pit. S. Thom. perſons.” But againft any who were ac- 
| * epiſt. counted ſchiſmaticks or hereticks his zeal was 
Likes flaming : he refuſed all communion with them; 
and profeſſed, that he held them as his worſt 

enemies. Nor did he ſpare to blame the faults 

-  _- of men in power very freely, knowing (ſays the 
2 +. biftorian I have cited above) that where the 
Dirt of God is, there conſequently is liberty. 
Ihus he quickly obtained a reputation of 
ſanctity, eſpecially with the monks, to whom he 

- chiefly made court, and who talked of his con- 

verſion, as a moſt evident miracle of divine 
race, poured out upon him at his W 


* 


in Normandy with a ſhort meſſage, that he 5 Ie, 655 


ed than aſtoniſhed. All he had known of the 


above the crown. Theſe uneaſy apprehenſions 
were accompanied with the ſhame of having 


renowned for his wiſdom. 


quick eyes of the court immediately ſaw, what Diceto Imag. 


this 
king inſiſted with him on his giving up the 


or KING HENRY II. 7 
But nothing ſo much excited the wonder of BOOK I 
mankind, as his {ending the great ſeal to Henry —— 


4 defired him to provide himſelf with another Quadrilogo, 
chancellor ; for he could hardly ſuffice to the * S Thom 
4 duties of one office, and much leſs of two.” prefix. epiſt. 


The king, at this proceeding, was no leſs alarms P. 32. 


temper and inclinations of Becket made it very 
difficult to impute his refigning of an office, 
uſually held by a charchman, to a ſcruple of 
conſcience, or diſlike of temporal power. He 
therefore looked upon it as a certain indication 
of a higher and more dangerous kind of am- 
bition ; believing that the archbiſhop would 
have continued his miniſter, if he had not aſpir- 
ed to become his riyal, and to exalt the mitre 


been duped in his choice; one of the worſt 
mortifications that could happen to a prince 


When he came over to England full of anger 
and vexation on this account, Becket met him 
at Southampton, with the young Henry, his 
pupil; but was ſo coolly received, that the 


E there were glad to ſee, a great decline of — F 
vor. Another mark of it was, that the 


archdeaconry ; which he was ſo unwilling to 
part with, that, not without difficulty and ur- 


Ent repeated expoſtulations, was Henry able 


F we to 


BOOK m. 
—— 
A. D. 1163. 
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to wreſt it out of his hands. Certainly, there 
could be nothing more unfit and indecent, than 
for the ſame perſon to be, at the ſame time, 


archdeacon and archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
is very ſurpriſing that the wy 2%; 5 of it 


ſelf! 


landing, he had no 


nations with the primate on church affairs; and 


V.Quadril et 
Vit. S. Thom. 
ut ſupra. 
Gervaſe. 
Neubrigenſ. 
Dicet. ſub 
zun. 1163. 


ſhould not have been perceived by Becket him- 


| The affairs of Wales having engaged all the 
attention of the king for ſome time after his 
u 


rther diſputes or expla- 


Pope Alexander, holding a council at Tours, 
in the ſummer of this year, eleven hundred 


and fixty three, obtained his permiſſion, that 
it ſhould be attended by the two metropo- 


litans, and all the biſhops of England, ex- 
cept three, who were excuſed on account of 


ſickneſs. The example of Louis, and the 
friendſhip which had hitherto continued ſo 


warm between Henry and Alexander, might 


render it very difficult, at this juncture of time, 
for Henry to refuſe the pope his conſent to a 
requeſt of this nature: but he ſhould have 
given his biſhops the ſame orders at parungs 


_ -a$thoſe who were permitted by his royal grand- 
father to attend the council of Rheims received 


| from that prince, namely, that they ſhould go 


wo 


and falute the pope in his name, but take care 
not to bring "with them, at their return into 


England, any of that pantiff”s unneceſſary in- 
-ventions.” For, there could be nothing more 
£extrary, to the reformation now intendeg, 


of King HENRY II. 5 9 


than one of the principal purpoſes of holding BOOK UI, 
this council, which we may learn, with great 1 
certainty, from the ſermon preached at the V. Ord. 5 1 
opening of it, wherein it was publickly and fub ann. 
expreſly declared, that the buſineſs of their V. Hasen. 
meeting was to take care 'of the liberties of Annal. ſub 
the clergy, as well as to reſtore the unity of un. 1163. 
the church; and both theſe objects were res 
commended with equal warmth. Nor was 

the preacher's eloquence ineffectual, The aſ- 

ſembly acted agreeably to his zealous exhor- 

tations. Even ſome of the canons made by 

them had a manifeſt tendency to eſtabliſh that 
independence of the church on the ſtate, 

which they had now ſo much at heart; and 
probably more was done, in their ſecret con- 
ſultations, to facilitate and advance the ſucceſs 

of their plan. | 


Extraordinary honors were paid to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury on his arrival at Tours. 
Not only the citizens, and all the ccclefiaſticks 
of different nations that attended the coun- 
ci], but, by the command of the pope, all 
the cardinals there, except two, who were in 
office about his own perſon, went out to 
meet him. Alexander judged well, for the 
intereſts. of the papacy, in paying this court 
to that prelate. His ſpiritual pride was en- 
creaſed by it, and, together with that, his zeal 
for the hierarchy. A cloſe connexion was 
alſo formed between Alexander and him, the 
cpnlequencgs of which were mpſt pernicious 
pas Ir 5 | 10 
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BOOK m to Henry's deſigns. | Nor were the other 
2 reigned in this meeting. So very dan- 
gerous was it, in an age when the Ae 
was ſo extremel y corrupted, for princes to 
ſuffer 7hoſe great cabals of — 


were dignified with the name of general cons 
cls 1. | 


One of the means, by which Becket, in 
concert with ee judged, that the 
ſchemes they had formed together might beſt 


be promoted, was the canonization of archbi- 
ſhop Anſelm, The cauſe, which they both 


ually determined to maintain, was the very 
fame which that prelate had eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſupporting, and for which 
he had ſuffered baniſhment, with many other 
evils, under two kings of Ae 10 
canonize him was to Eni that cauſe and 
thoſe ſufferings: it was crowning oppoſition 
to the laws s. pg Engliſh government with 
the glory of heaven : nor could there be fonnd 
a more proper or a more overt artifice to 
ſeduce the imagination of gnorant vuly 
and prevail with them to nd the: of 
Becket in a future conteſt with the crown. 
For this pur the archbiſhop had before 
v. Joann. $:- employed John of Saliſhury to 3 a bock, 
rſh. de vu chiefly drawn from the writings of Eadmer, 
Anglia acri, 2 monk contemporary with Anſelm, in which, 
with an account of the merit of that prelate 
to the ſee of Rome and the church, ſeveral 


miracles, 


6j. Engliſh bilkops uninfected with the ſpirit that 


or KING HENRY II. 11 


miracles, ſaid to have been done by him du- Book m. 
ring his life, and after his death, were recorded. 
= 'This was preſented to Alexander in the coun» A," us; 
| cil, as a ſufficient foundation for inſerting him 
in the catalogue of ſaints. But that pontiff, 
though his own inclinations correſponded with 
this requeſt, was afraid to grant it at this time, 
becauſe the ſame honor was aſked for many 
other perſons; and therefore he waited till 
after the council was ſeparated, and ſent into 
England a bull, by which Becket was im- v. Bullam de 
powered to convene his ſuffragan biſhops, — 
together with the clergy of his province, and, in Anglia Ws 
in caſe that they ſhould approve of it, to cri, part. II. 
HR canonize Anſelm, Nevertheleſs, it ſeems that? 77 
dhe archbiſhop, upon the breaking out of the 
1 quarre} between him and the king, was afraid 
of irritating him more by an act of this na- 
ture, or was doubtfu] whether his ſuffragans 
would concur with him in it: for we do not 
find that he aſſembled any ſynod upon it; 
and the canonization of Anſelm was deferred 
for ſeveral centuries, even till the reign of 
King Henry the Seventh. But other parts 
To plan concerted with Alexander were 
proſecuted by Becket, upon his return into 
England, with all the violence natural to his 
vehement temper. A ſevere canon having v. Concil. 
been made in the council of Tours againſt Canon. 111. 
any perſons who uſurped the goods of the 
church, he took occaſion from thence to ſet 
up ſeveral claims, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


do the lands of Engliſh barons, * 
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BO OR m. he demanded of Roger de Clare, earl of Hert- 
Tönt ford, the caſtle of Tunbridge, with the honor 
1 belonging thereunto, though it had been grant- 
fab ann. ed in exchange for the caſtle of Brione in 
Viss rome Normandy to the great grandfather of the 
fix. epiſt. earl, by King William the Firft, and quietly 
* enjoyed, from that time, by the grantee and 
Gemit. I. vii. his heirs, under homage to the crown; al- 
c. 15. ledging, that it had formerly belonged to his 
ſee, and that no grant, nor any length of poſ- 
ſeſſion, could be good againſt the claim of 

the church, according to the maxims of the 

Roman canon law. This alarmed all the 

nobility, who knew not how far his reſump- 

tions might be carried. The king himſelf 

was not ſafe with reſpe& to his own property: 

for certain caſtles and manors of the royal 
demeſne were claimed by the archbiſhop, as 
alienations from the ſec of Canterbury, the re- 

ſtitution of which he was in conſcience obliged 

to procure. It would be tedious to enu- 

merate each particular inſtance, wherein, by 

a real or pretended zeal for the church, he 
diſquieted his fellow-ſubje&s, or offended his 
ſovereign ; but it is neceſſary to take notice 

of one, which was of a nature ſomewhat dif- 

ferent from the others, and very material. 
Stephanid. in He collated a prieſt, named Lawrence, to the 
_———— rectory of Eynesford in Kent, againſt the 
pont. Can- Tight of patronage in the lord of the manor, 
1 Wiltam de Eynesford, who held of the arch- 
I. iger ſcac- biſhoprick, but was alſo an immediate te- 
cart, p. 54. nant of the king. The, pretence on which 


4 


aàcted. 


or Kixe HENRY II. 


which Becket ſuppoſed inherent in the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to preſent to all bene- 
fices in the manors of his tenants. As the 
claim was unprecedented, William drove out 


the ſervants who were ſent by Lawrence to 


take poſſeſſion of the church in his name. 
Becket did not condeſcend to determine the 
diſpute by proceſs of law, but excommunicated 
his adverſary, and without having aſked the 
king's conſent. This was a direct attack on 
the royal prerogatives. For it had been an 
uncontroverted right of the crown ever ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the feudal conſtitution 
by William the Firſt, that neither the tenants 
in chief, nor the ſervants of the king, could 
be excommunicated without his knowledge 
and conſent, becauſe the conſequences of that 
ſentence would deprive him of their ſervice. 


13 


this was done was a general prerogative, BOOK Ul. 


A. D. 1163. 


V. Eadmer, 


2 
iceto, col. 
536. 


But Becket, who diſregarded both the autho- 


rity and the reaſon of all ſuch laws as tended 
to reſtrain or controul the eccleſiaſtical power, 


anſwered Henry, who ſent him an order to 


take off the excommunication, that it did not 


belong to him to command any perſon to be 
excommunicated or abſolved. Nevertheleſs, 
when he found that the king inſiſted upon 


V. Stephan. 
in vita Thom. 
ut ſupra, 


it, he yielded at laſt: but it does not appear. 


that he made any excuſe for what he had 
done, or acknowledged the right of patro- 
nage in the lord of the manor, or receded in 


the leaſt from the principles on which he had 


All 
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- BOOK m. All theſe proceedings, inſtead -_ intimidat- 
ning Henry, or averting him, by the profpe& 
9 of olive oppoſiticn, from his ene ef | 
reducing the clergy to obedience, determined 
him to it more ſtrongly. He ſaw, indeed, 
that he muſt expect to find in Becket, whoſe 
affiftance he had hoped for, his moſt intract- 
able adverſary ; but he faw likewiſe, that this 
eireumſtance, however unfortunate; rendered 
it neeeſſary to proceed with double vigour, in 
order to {et timely bounds to the inſolence of 
2 a prelate, who, if he was ſuffered any longer 
* do go on uncontrouled, would give ſuch ſpirit 
and ſtrength to the eecleſiaſtical faction, that it 
would not be afterwards in the of the 
erown to vindicate it's own dignity, and the 
rights of the kingdom. He thought that the 
firſt beginning of the reformation he meditated 
would be moſt properly made, by taking from 
rhe clergy that ſtrange privilege, to which they 
pretended, of being exempt from all ſceular 
judicature; beeauſe, fo long as they retained it, 
they might fafely perſevere in all their other en- 
eroachments on the civil authority. And he 
had now an occaſion of bringing on the que- 
ſtion, with the ſtrongeſt evidences of the miſ- 
chiefs that muſt attend the continuance of ſuch 
v. Quadri- an immunity. Becket had lately protected 
log. ſome clergymen, guilty of enormous and ca- 
| | pital crimes, from being delivered up to the 
V. Stephan, Juſtice of the crown. Among others there 
| © invitiThom. yyag one accuſed of having debauched a gentle- 
| man's daughter, and of having, to ſecure his 
enjoyment 
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eiljoyment of her, murdered the father. The 
king required him to be brought to judgement 
before a civil tribunal, that, if convicted, he 
might fuffer a penalty adequate to his guilt, 
which the eccleſiaſtical judicatures could not 
inflit upon bim: but this was reſiſted by 
Becket z which raiſing a general indignation 
in the publick, Henry ſummoned all the biſhops 
to attend him at Weſtminſter, and declared to 
them, in a weighty and vehement ſpeech, the 


rg 
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reaſons of their meeting. He began by com- V. Stephan. 


plaining of the flagrant corruption of the 
ſpiritual courts, which, in many caſes, extorted 
great ſums from the innocent, and in others 
allowed the guilty to eſcape with no puniſhment, 


ut ſupra. 
Quadrilog, 
Diceto imag. 
hiſtor. ſub 
ann. 1164. 
Gervaſe, et 


but pecuniary commutations, which turned to Neubrigen- 


the profit of the clergy. By thefe methods, 
he ſaid, they had levied in a year more money 
from the people than he did himſelf, but left 
wickedneſs unreformed, fecure, and trium- 
phant. He then ſet forth to them, in {ſtrong 
colours, the very great miſchiefs that the whole 
kingdom had ſuffered, and the yet greater that 
neceſſarily muſt be expected to ariſe, from the 
impunity of the moſt flagitious offenders, who, 
under the cover of holy orders, had nothing 
to apprehend except ſpiritual cenſures, which 
wicked men little regarded. He ſaid, it was 
certain, that they would only be readier to of- 
fend than before, if, after the ſpiritual puniſh- 
ment, they were not liable to corporal pains: 
and obſerved, that, on account of the abuſe of 
their holy character, they deſerved to be treat- 


fis, ſub ann. 
1163 


ed 
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ed with more ſeverity than any other delin- 
uents. For theſe reaſons he demanded the 
conſent of the biſhops, that ecclefiafticks con- 
victed, or confeſſing themſelves guilty, of any 


heinous crime, ſhould firſt be degraded, and 


then immediately delivered over to the ſecular 


courts, for corporal puniſhment : he alſo de- 


fired, that one of his officers might always be 
preſent at the degradation of any ſuch offenders, 
to prevent their flying from juſtice. 12210 
Becket was conſcious that theſe complaints, 
though they ſeemed to be general, had a parti- 
cular reference to ſome of his late proceedings. 
He likewiſe knew that all the laity, and even 


many of the clergy, had been diſpleaſed at his 


conduct: nor could he be ſure that the demands 


which Henry had made, on ſuch a foundation 
of juſtice, and with ſo much moderation, would 


not be agreed to by the biſhops, if they were 


Quadrilog. 
ut ſupra. 


to give him an immediate anſwer, while the 
impreſſion of his ſpeech was ſtrong on their 
minds. He therefore laboured very earneſtly 
to obtain his conſent, that no opinion ſhould 
be delivered by them upon what he had ſaid, 


till the next morning. This was denied; but 


he was ſuffered to confer with them apart; 
and, though he found them inclined to yield 
to a propoſition, ſupported, not only by reaſon 
and the law of the land, but (as moſt of them 


acknowledged) by the ſcripture itſelf, yet he 


ſo wrought upon them by arguments drawn 
from the canons, the authority of which had 
entirely taken place of the {cripture, that, com- 

oP ing 
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ing over to his opinion, they unanimouſly BOOK U. 
joined with him in declaring to the king, that 
no eccleſiaſtick ought ever to be judged in a 
ſecular court, or ſuffer death, or loſs of limb, 
for any crime whatſoever ; and that, degra- 
dation from orders being a puniſhment, it would 
be unjuſt to puniſh twice for the ſame crime: 
but that, if a clergyman, who had been de- 
graded, ſhould afterwards be guilty of other 
crimes, the royal judges, in that caſe, might 
puniſh him for them, according to their diſ- 
erection. | 


S 
A. D. 1163.Ä 0 


Henry having reaſoned with them againſt Gerva%®. _ 
theſe notions ſome time, and finding them ob- eee 
ſtinate, reduced his arguments to this queſtion, ut ej” 
Whether they would obſerve the ancient cuſtoms 
and I:ws of his realm? To which Becket, af- 
ter {ome confultation with his brethren, re- 
turned this anſwer, that he would obſerve 
thoſe laws and cuſtoms, as far as he could, ſav- 
ing the privileges of his order and the honor of 
God. Every one of the prelates, being aſked 
the ſame queſtion, anſwered in the ſame words. 

The king, extremely provoked at this evaſive 

reſerve, How which none but the biſhop of 
Chicheſter could be brought to depart, ſaid, he 

perceived that a line of battle was drawn 1 

againſt him, and abruptly left the aflembly. 

The next morning he took from Becket the Gervaſe. 
government of his ſon, and the cuſtody of 8 
thoſe caſtles which had been committed to him 
when chancellor, and which he had not given 

Vol. IV. 1 up 
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: attempt; | 
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' BOOK IL. up when he reſigned the great ſeal, though 


- much more incompatible with his ſpiritual 
functions. The loſs of theſe did not pleaſe 
bim; but it particularly grieved him to ſee the 
young prince, whoſe tender mind he defired to 
mould to his purpoſes, taken out of his hands 
before he had been able to make any very laſt- 


ing impreſſions upon it. Yet this he muſt 


have expected; unleſs he was ſanguine enough 
to think, that fear would now. induce the king 
to continue to him thoſe truſts, which an im- 
moderate and unſuſpecting affection had ren- 
dered that prince ſo Taviſh in conferring. 


It appears by a letter from the biſhop of 
Lizieux, who knew the ſecrets of the court, 
that Henry's anger againſt Becket was much 
inflamed at this time, by a report, which had 
been made to him, of a converſation held by 
that prelate with ſome intimate friends, in 
which he had ſpoken of him irreverently, with 
an air of ſuperiority, and as one who thought 
he could eafily controul and over-rule him in 
any undertaking, from the, reciprocal know- 
ledge they had of each other's abilities. Upon 


this the king ſaid, that it was neceffary for 


him to exert his whole power, ſince he found 
he muſt now contend for his royal dignity: ; 
and an agreement would be impoſſible; for 


neither would he derogate in any manner from 


that, nor would the . deſiſt from his 
The 


" ® ; 
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The ſame letter informs us, that if there Book nt. 


were ſome perſons, to whom the behaviour of 
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Becket appeared to proceed from an extraor- V. Epid. 85. 
dinary ſanctity and zeal for religion, there were ibidem. 


others who ſaw it in very different lights; 
They ſaid, „His ambition was much better 
« oratified, by holding that power indepen- 
&« dently, and through the reverence due to an. 
« eccleſiaſtical dignity, which before he had 
« only enjoyed under the favor and at the 
« will of another. That, being fo raiſed, he 
«© was no longer content to fit at the foot, or 
C even by the ſide, of the throne ; but threa- 
« tened the crown itſelf : intending to bring it 
& into ſuch a dependence on his authority, 
that the ability to beſtow and to ſupport it 
c thould principally belong to the church. 
« That he ſet out with oppoſing the King's 
„ commands, in order that all might appear 
eto be abſolutely ſubdued to his government: 
« ſince no hope of reſiſting could be left to any 
others, where the royal authority itſelf was 
forced to ſubmit,” 


We alſo learn from the ſame evidence, that v. Epit. cit, 
the nobility of the kingdom were ſtrongly ** fbr. 


confederated with the king againft the arch- 
biſhop, and repreſented to him, how much 
«© it would diſhonor his character, if he, who 
exceeded all his predeceſſors in power, ſhould 
« reign leſs worthily, or act more renif.ly 
than they had done, in defending the dignity 
and the rights of his crown.” Henry did 

not want thele inſtigations. But, though he 
| 3 retolvgd 
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BOOK m. reſolved to maintain his royal prerogatives with 
the neceſſary ſpirit and firmneſs, he proeeeded 


as one who wiſhed to conquer rather by art 
than force. All methods were uſed by him 


Gervaſe. to gain the biſhops to his ſide, or at leaſt to 
* ee divide them, and break their aſſociation: in 
1163. Which he fo far ſucceeded, that many of them 


were inclinable to yield to what he deſired, 
being only reſtrained from it by the fear of 
drawing on themſelves the cenſures of Rome, 
if, in a cauſe of ſuch importance to the intereſt 
of that ſee, they ſhould diſcover leſs alacrity 
than the archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
being evident, the whole policy of the king 
was. RY; in trying to overcome the ob- 
ſtinacy of Becket, Ile threatened, he en- 
treated, he even prevailed upon himſclf to 
flatter the man, whom he once had loved 
and now hated. But that prelate had too 
much ſenſe, and knew courts too well, to 
think that favor could be regained after a 
ſtruggle for dominion with his miſter. He 
therefore continued as inflexible to the al- 
lurements of Henry, as unſhaken by his me- 
naces, which had no effect on a mind, that 
Was naturally intrepid, and in beginning this 
diſpute had determined to ſtand all the pe- 
rilous conſequences, with which it might be 
attended. In vain did the moſt diſcreet and 
ſober of his friends put him in mind of the 
relpe he owed to his ſovereign: in vain did 
they ſet before him the ingratitude of his con- 
duet, or the diſturbance and danger, which, 


by 
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by perſevering in it, he would bring on the Book Ul. 
whole kingdom, as well as himſelf. All this 
he anſwered by pleading his zeal for the 
church, which ſuperſeded all duties, and can- 
celled all obligations. When the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, among others, preſſed him to alter Gerraſe. 
thoſe words, which were ſo diſagreeable to the 
king, and laboured to convince him, that a 
regard for the peace of the church, in this con- 
juncture, ought to induce him to proceed with 
more moderation, it only drew from him a 
ſevere reprimand to that prelate, for having 
taken the liberty to propoſe other words in 
the aſſembly at Weſtminſter. He went fo far 
as to ſay, that F an angel ſhould come from v. Stephan. 
heaven, and adviſe him to make the acknows- 1 
ledgement defired by the king, without the ſav- f 
ing be had thrown in, he would anathematiſe 
him, Yet he was afterwards brought to 
make that acknowledgement, and part with qQuaerilogus, 
his ſaving clauſe, by the authority of the five. hiſtoria 
pope's almoner, who then was at London, and 9*0Pa- 
whoſe advice, it ſeems, he was willing to take 
even preferably to that of an angel from hea- 
ven / This man pretended he had orders from 
his Holineſs, to perſnade him to obey the 
will of the king ; in which, -I imagine, he 
went beyond his commiffion : for, though 
Alexander might. in general recommend 10 
him a prudent complaiſance to his ſovereign, 
as he himſelf was obliged to cultivate the 
friendſhip of that prince, yet he could hardly 
zatend to authoriſe, and much leſs to injoin, 

4 ſuch 
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- BOOK 11. ſuch a conceſſion as this, againſt all the in» 
e, tereſts and avowed pretenſions of Rome, 
Probably, the almoner was gained by the king, 
who often negociated more ſucceſsfully wit 
the pope's miniſters, than he could with the 
pope, and would doubtleſs exert, on this oc- 
caſion, his utmoſt liberality. It is affirmed 
by ſome of thoſe who have written Becket's 
life, that the archbiſhop was told, before he 
yielded this point, that Henry had ſworn to 
Quatrilogus, require nothing of him prejudicial to the 
a church, deſiring only that a mark of reſpect 
ſhould be given to him in the preſence of his 
nobility ; to which effect a mere ſhadow of 
conſent would ſuffice. But this ſeems to have 
been invented by the panegyriſts of that pre- 
late to juſtify the apparent inconſiſtency of 
his conduct: for he perfectly knew to what 
his conſent was demanded, and the intention 
of the king in that demand. However this 
Quadritogus. may have been, he went to Henry at Oxford, 
ervaſe.. and there promiſed to obſerve the cuſtoms 
of the kingdom, without any exception or 
A. D. 1164. reſerve. The king received him with an ap- 
rearance cf great ſatisfaction, but not with 
the conſidence he had formerly ſhewn him. 
Nor yet would he content himſelf with this 
1 verbal promiſe, but ſoon afterwards called a 
Wo he parliament to meet him at Clarendon, where- 
conſtitutions in {ſuch rights of the crown and cuſtoms of 
1 the realm, particularly with regard to judicial 
See alſo Epiſl. proceedings, as had been in uſe under the 
| _ government of King Henry the Firſt and bis 
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royal predeceſſors, being recollected upon me- BOOK Ul. 
mory, and ſet down in writing, by the moſt TP 
ancient perſons there, it was likewiſe defired 
that the whole aſſembly ſhould take an oath M. Paris, 
to obſerve them. This met with no difficulty? 5: 

on the part of the laity ; but Becket objected png 
to it, as very different from the general pro- Gervafe, fub 
miſe he had given. The king and the tem- ann. 1164. 
poral lords expreſſed great anger at this un- 

expected oppoſition; which indeed might 

well offepd them; fince it amounted to a 
confeſſion, that he had meant to impoſe on his 
ſovereign, and fraudulently evade the obe- 

dience he had promiſed, But the biſhops con- 

curred with him, not daring to abandon their 

primate, in a conteſt againſt laws, which 

they were aſſured the ſee of Rome would join 

with him in condemning, as repugnant to 

the rights and liberty of the church, and 7o 

the fidelity they owed to their lord, the pope (as 

the biſhop of London expreſſed himſelf in V. Epiſt. 126. 
a letter he afterwards wrote upon this ſubject e Cod. Cot- 
to Becket). For three days ſucceſſively the 99 * 
temporal barons aud they debated this point; 

but about the end of the third day, while they 

were ſitting and conferring privately in a ſe- 

parate room, the whole body of the nobility, 

incenſed at the obſtinacy, with which they 
continued to oppoſe the king's demand, came v. pit. in 
ſuddenly to them, in a tumultuous and vio- Append. 
lent manner, and extending their arms in a 
threatening attitude, accoſted them with theſe 

words, Take notice, you who contemn the 

_ 2 „ laws 
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BOOK II. © laws of the realm, who refuſe to obey the 


«+ orders of your ſovereign: theſe hands, theſe 
« arms, which you behold, are not ours: they 
« are the king's: our whole bodies are his, 
« and at this inſtant moſt ready to be em- 
« ployed in his ſervice, or to revenge any 
injury done him, in ſuch manner, as ſhall be 
&« moſt conformable to his will; and at his leaſt 


„nod. Whatever command he ſhall be pleated 


to lay upon us, we. ſhall think it moſt 


« juſt, and obey it moſt - willingly, without 


« examining any further. Be better adviſed ; 


« incline your minds to what is required of 
„you; that, while it is in your power, you 
may eſcape from a danger which will very 


„ ſoon be inevitable.“ This was a language 
ahd behaviour moſt hurtful to the king, and 


very unbecoming the nobility of England af- 


ſembled in parliament. It violated the free- 
dom eſſential to the nature of ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly, and greatly impeached the legality 
of all their proceedings. But there was ſtill 
in our parliaments a remainder of barbariſm 
and ferocity, not unlike what is now ſeen in 
ſome Poliſh diets. And the jmpatient ſpirit 


of the nobility was more than uſually heated 


on this occaſion, by the intereſt they had in 


the confirmation of laws ſo neceſſary to the 


general weal of the kingdom, and by their 


indignation at the conſederacy, which now 


became apparent, between the pope and the 


Engliſh prelacy, under the conduct of Becket, 


to ſubject the temporal power to the eccleſi- 
oy R „. 
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= aftical. Having long endeavoured, without BOOK 11, 
ſüucceſs, to ct the biſhops into a better 
= temper of mind, they now began to treat 
them, rather as enemies to their country than 

X members of a free legiſlature, whoſe deter- 

= minations ought always to be exempt from 

the leaſt ſhadow of violence or compulſion. 

Yet, in deſpite of their menaces, the prelates v. Epiſt. 126. 
remained firm, believing, perhaps, that their in Append. 
fury, to 'whatever height it might riſe, would 

be reſtrained from any outrage by the pru- 

dence of the king. Becket alone, after the 

temporal lords were departed, withdrew from 

his brethren, and went to conſult with the Quadrilogus. 
prior of the 'Temple in London, and another 93 
knight templar, his particular friend, who 

both exhorting him to ſubmit to the orders 

of the king, he returned to the biſhops, and v. Epid.1-6. 
ſpoke, in the hearing of them all, theſe very in Append. 
remarkable words: It is my maſter's pleaſure 

that I ſhould for ſibear myſelf, and at pre- 

« ſent I ſubmit to it, and do reſolve to incur _ 

% perjury, and repent afterwards, as I may.” 

The biſhops heard him with aftoniſhment, 

and were not a little ſcandalized at what he 

had ſaid. Vet they went with him to the 

king and the other barons in parliament, to 

whom he declared his aſſent to the conſtitu- 

tions propoſed, and promiſed in the word , See the pre: 
truth, that he would obſerve them in good faith, r 
aud without deceit; which was the uſual in the Ap- 
form of all promiflory oaths at that time. pendix. 
Having thus bound himſelf, he injoined the 
oat EIS OG re ĩͤ non 
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BOOK m. other biſhops by the canonical obedience they 
A owed him to take the ſame engagement; which 
Eat 126. they all did in the ſame words. They then 
e Cod. Cot- ſigned the articles, and ſet their ſeals to them; 
con. in . but this Becket declined: a reſerve which 
Epiſt. 12.1.i, does him no honor! for, after a ſolemn pro- 
1 miſe, that he would obſerve thoſe conſtitu- 
Horeden. tions, it was inconſiſtent and trifling to ſcruple 
— Qyadrijogus. the ſigning or ſealing of them. The omit- 
ting of this form did not at all mend his caſe, 
or take off from the incongruity of his ſub- 
ſequent conduct: for, beſides his verbal en- 
See the pre- gagement, the conſent he had given to the 
Appenz. articles is 'expreſly declared in the preamble 
FE to the att itfelf; which was, undoubtedly, as 
ſtrong a teſtimony againſt him, as his ſub- 
ſcription or ſignature ; and all authors agree, 
that he received one counterpart, or authen- 
tic copy of it, into his cuſtody ; another being 
delivered to the archbiſhop of York, and a 
third retained by the king himſelf, to be en- 
rolled among the royal charters. If therefore 
'there 1s any weight in this circumſtance, it 
can only ſhewy that he was looking for ſub- 
+ terfuges, where none could be found, a little 
to palliate the guilt of that perjury, which 
(as he had told the biſhops) he was delibe- 

rately reſolved to incur. $23 10] 
It was not, I preſume, from his having leſs 
bbſtinacy or courage than his brethren, that he 
was the firſt to forſake a cauſe, of which he 
had been'the warmeſt champion ; but from his 
being perſuaded that his danger was greater, 


and 
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and that he ſhould be ſingled out from all the Book nt. 


others, to bear the whole weight of his ſove- 
reign's indignation, which he ſaw the nobility 
diſpoſed to aggravate. And this apprehenſion 
was well founded. For, beſides that it is uſual, 
when any great bodies of men have offended 
againſt a ſtate, to puniſh the head, rather than 
the members, Henry muſt have deſired, both 
from paſſion and policy, to ſet a particular 
mark of his royal diſpleaſure, in the iſſue of 
this buſineſs, upon one who had ſo treache- 
rouſly deceived his affection, and whomnaturall 

he muſt hate, in proportion as he had loved 
him, above all others. Nor did that prelate 
intend to give up the conteſt in reality, but 
only to temporiſe, and avaid the inſtant danger, 
In my relation of this tranſaction there are 
ſome particulars of great importance, which 
differ from all the accounts that have been 
hitherto given by other writers: but they are 
founded upon the moſt unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, upon a letter written by Gilbert Foliot, 
then biſhop of London, to Becket himſelf, 
during his exile, concerning this matter. I 
have before made ſome uſe of other paſſages in 
this letter, which, among many other epiſtles 
to and from the archbiſhop, has been e ee. 


in a manufcript, which appears to be of that 
"ſes in the moſt valuable collection of our 

ngliſh antiquities, the Cotton library; from 
whence it is tranſcribed into the Appendix to 
this volume. A very ſtrong preſumptive 
proof of the truth of the facts atteſted there, 
2 relating 
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Cod. Vat. I. i. 
Epiſt. 108. 
ThomasCan- 
tuar. eccle- 
fiz humilis 
miniſterGilb, 
epiſc. Lond. 
Quod ſemel, 
hoc iterum. 
Sic tranſire 
per bona 
temporalia, 
ut non amit- 
tat æterna. 
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relating to Becket's behaviour, and that of the 
other biſhops in the council of Clarendon, is 
their remaining uncontradicted by the primate 
himſelf, who, if he had not been ſilenced by 
the teſtimony of his own conſcience, muſt have 
loudly complained of ſuch a miſrepreſentation, 
capable of being diſproved by all his brethren 
then preſent, to whom he might have appealed 
againſt the calumny invented by Foliot. But 
he never anſwered this letter. It muſt alſo be 
obſerved, that Baronius, who, in writing of 
theſe tunes, has tranſcribed ſeveral letters out 
of the Vatican manuſcript of the ſame col- 
lection, and particularly that to which this ap- 
pears to be an anſwer, has omitted to tran- 
ſeribe or mention this: and (what is no leſs re- 
markable) in the printed edition made at Bruſ- 
ſels, from the Vatican manuſcript, this is alſo 
left out. By which ſuppreſſion of evidence, 
upon a point ſo important to the character of 
one of their greateſt ſaints, we may judge of the 
credit due to the clergy of that church in ec- 
eleſiaſtical hiſtory. . {2 


Sixteen articles of this charter, or code of 
laws, which is called 7he conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, related particularly to ecclefiaſtical mat- 
ters, whereof the ten following were the moſt 
contradictory to the pretenſions of the clergy 
and ſee of Rome. P 

1. It any diſpute ſhall ariſe concerning the 
advowſon and preſentation , of churches, be- 
| I | tween 
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tween laymen, or between eccleſiaſticks and BOOK m. 


laymen, or between eccleſiaſticks, let it be tried — 
and determined in the court of our lord the © 
king, 

2. Eceleſiaſticks atraigned and accuſed of 
any matter, being ſummoned by the king's 
juſticiary, ſhall come into his court, to anſwer 
there, concerning that which it ſhall appear to 
the king” s court is cognizable there; and ſhall 
anſwer in the eccleſiaſtical court, concerning 
that which it ſhall appear is cognizable there; 
ſo that the king's juſticiary ſhall ſend to the 
court of holy church, to ſee in what manner 
the cauſe ſhall be tried there: and if an eccle- 
ſiaſtick ſhall be convicted, or confeſs his crime, 


the church ought not any longer to give him 


protection, 


3. It is unlawful for archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and any dignified clergymen of the realm, to 
go out of the realm without the king's licenſe; 
and if they ſhall go, they ſhall, if it ſo pleaſe 
the king, give ſecurity, that they will not, 
either in going, ſtay ing, or returning, pro- 
eure any cvil, or damage, to the king, or the 
kingdom. 


4. Perſons excommunicated ought not to 
give any ſecurity by way of depoſit, nor take 
any oath, but only find ſecurity and pledge to 
ſtand to the judgement of the church, in order 
to abſolution. 


5. No 
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5. No tenant in chief of the king, nor any 
of the officers of his houſhold, or of his de- 
meſne, ſhall be excommunicate nor ſhall the 
lands of any of them be put under an interdict, 
unleſs application ſhall firſt have been made to 
our lord the king, if he be in the kingdom, or 
if he be out of the kingdom, to his juſticiary, 
that he may do right concerning ſuch rſon; 
and in ſuch manner, as that what ſhall belong 
to the king's court ſhall be there determined, 


and what ſhall belong to the eccleſiaſtical court 


ſhall be ſent thither, that it may there be de- 
termined. 


6. Concerning appeals, if any ſhall ariſe, 
they ought to proceed from the archdeacon to 
the biſhop, and from the biſhop to the arch- 
biſhop. And, if the archbiſhop ſhall fail in 


doing juſtice, the cauſe ſhall at laſt be brought 


to our lord the king, that by his precept the 
diſpute may be determined in the archbiſhop's 
court; ſo that it ought not to proceed any 
further without the conſent of our lord the 


king. 


7. If there fhall ariſc any diſpute between 


an eccleſiaſtick and a layman, or between a 


' layman and an eccleſiaſtick, about any tene- 


ment, which the ecclefiaſticx pretends to be 
held in frank almoigne, and the layman pre- 


tends to be a lay fee, it ſhall be determined be- 


for? the king's chief juſtice by the trial of twelve 
+54 lawful 
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frank almoigne, or is a lay fee; and if it be 


leaded in the eccleſiaſtical court; but if a lay 
e, then in the king's court; unleſs both par- 


ties ſhall claim to hold of the ſame biſhop or 


baron: but if both ſhall claim to hold the ſaid 
fee under the ſame biſhop, or baron, the plea 
ſhall be in his court: provided that by reaſon 
of ſuch trial the party who was firſt ſeized 
ſhall not loſe his Kii, till it ſhall have bee 
finally determined by the plea. 


8. Whoſoever is of any city, or caſtle, or 
borough, or demeſne manor, of our lord the 
king, if he ſhall be cited by the archdeacon or 


biſhop for any offence, and ſhall refuſe to an- 


{wer to ſuch citation, it is allowable to put 
him under an interdict; but he ought not to 
be excommunicated, before the king's chief 
officer of the town be applied to, that he may 
by due courſe of law compel him to anſwer ac- 
cordingly; and if the king's officer ſhall fail 
therein, ſuch officer ſhall be at the mercy of 
our lord the king; and then the biſhop may 


compel the perſon accuſed by eccleſiaſtical 


juſtice. 


£ 9. Pleas of debt, whether they be due by 
faith ſolemnly pledged, or without faith 1o 
pledged, belong to the king's judicature, 


Io. When | 
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or abbey, or priory, of royal foundation, ſhall 
&. P. 1164- be vacanty it ought to be in the hands of our | 
lord the king, and he ſhall receive all the 
rents and iſſues thereof, as of his demeſne ; 
and when that church is to be ſupplied, our 
lord the king ought to fend for the principal 
clergy of that church, and the election ought to 
be made in the king's chapel, with the affent 
of our lord the king, and the advice of ſuch 
of tlie prelates of the kingdom as he ſhall call 
for that purpoſe ; and the perfon ele& ſhall 
there do homage and fealty to our lord the 
king, as his liege lord, of life, limb, and world- | 
ly honor (ſaving his order) before he be con- 
ſecr ated. | $2 . 


I ſhall have oceaſion, in another part of 
this book, to mention the contents of the fix 
other articles. Some conſtitutions were like- 
wile added, not relative to the church, which 
will hereafter be confidered among the laws of 
this king: and at the end of the act there was 
a general clauſe, to ſave and confirm to the 
church, the king, and the barons, all other their 
rights and dignities not therein contained. 


It is very .remarkable that the biſhop of 
Wincheſter did not endeavour to gain the fa- 


vour of the pope, and once more put himſelf at 
the head of an eccleſiaſtical faction in Eng- 
land, by making a firm oppoſition to theſe 
proceedings. He could not want inclination 

to 
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to take this part, diſgraced as he was an d 
diſſatisfied with Henry; but he ſaw that the 
temper of the nation was changed, and would 
not ſupport him now againſt the civil power, 
as it had done in the heat of their quarrel with 
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his brother. Anger in ſubjects acts as vio- 
lently as ambition in kings: and thus, when 


a prince, by ruling ill, forſakes his true in- 
tereſt, it often happens that his people are 


drawn to depart no leſs from their's, and blind- 


ly give themſelves up to the conduct and 
direction of any one man, or ſett of men, 
who will gratify their reſentments, by op- 
poſing the court, however improper in itſelf, 
or however criminal in it's motives, that op- 

poſition may be. To ſuch a rage of diſcon- 
tent it was undoubtedly owing, that ſo great 
a part of the laity, in Stephen's reign, had 
Joined with the clergy under the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in ſome of their attempts againſt 
the ancient rights of the crown, without re- 
fleting how materially they .themſelves were 


concerned in the maintenance of thoſe rights. - 


But the good ſenſe of that prelate enabled 
him to judge, that, while the general welfare 
of the ſtate was the ſole object of government 
in all it's meaſures, the pretenſions of a factidus 
clergy would not be eſpouſed as the cauſe of 
the publick. And he had reaſon to fear, 
that, if he began to be turbulent, Henry might 
be provoked to revenge his mother's quarrel, 
together with his own, by purſuing him to 
deſtruction. He therefore ſubmitted, as well 
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 =——— poſition of the nation required; not having 
4. P. 1164. the obſtinate ſtiffneſs of a bigot, but a ſupple 
and flexible mind, which could, without 
difficulty, accommodate itſelf, in all political 
meaſures, to the ſpirit and bent of the times, 
v. Epi. 4. It appears by a letter from Alexander to 
3 am Becket, dated the third of the Calends of 
Wilhelm. in March in the year eleven hundred and ſixty 
vita S. Tho- four, that ſome time after the breaking up 
epi. e. 2. of the council of Clarendon Becket had joined 
P-44 with the archbiſhop of York, in writing to 
that pontiff, to ſnpport a requeſt which Henry 
made, by Geoffry Ridel, archdeacon of Can- 
. terbury, and John of Oxford, hat bis Holineſs 
would confirm the ancient cuſtoms and dignities 
of bis realm, by the authority of the apoſtolick 
fee, to him and his ſucceſſors. But the pope 
ays, in the ſame letter, that he had refuſed his 
aſſent. And one cannot wonder that he did; 
for ſuch a requeſt was, in reality, deſirin 
the aſſiſtance of the papal power againſt itſelt, 
Indeed a bull had been granted by Pope 
Calixtus the Second to King Henry the Firſt, 
which confirmed- all the laws and cuſtoms of 
his realm: nor is it improbable that Henry 
the Second relied on that precedent in making 
this application; Alexander being now, as 
Calixtus was then, driven from Rome by a 
ſchiſm: but many circumſtances made a dif- 
terence, both in the times and the queſtion, 
The papal authority had not gained ſuch a 
footing in England under King Henry the 
150 2 | Firſt, 
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leſs was given up by the grant of Calixtus, 


the Second. Nor had Henry the Firſt, when 
he obtained that conceſſion, engaged himſelf 
ſo far in favour of Calixtus as his grandſon 
had now done in favor of Alexander; and 
with the court of Rome, as other courts, no 
gratitude for paſt ſervices has ſo much weight 
as preſent utility. Every act, by which the 
laſt of theſe princes had ſupported and ſtrength- 
ened the party of Alexander, eſpecially in 
having fixed the king of France to his fide, 
had made him more independent, and, con- 
lequently, leſs tractable to any demands pre- 


judicial to the intereſts and views of his ſee. 


It would, indeed, have been more beneficial 
to the king of England's affairs in many points, 
and particularly in all his diſputes with the 
church, if he had joined at firſt with the em- 
peror in acknowledging Victor, and had pre- 


vailed on Louis to concur with him in that 


determination: becauſe a pope of the imperial 
faction, ſet up and ſupported by the emperor, 
muſt neceſſarily have acted with more regard 
to civil government, than the aſſociate of 
Gratian in compiling the decretum, whoſe ex- 
altation was owing to his known zeal for 
the papacy, and for the whole {yftem of cc- 
clefiaſtical power. We may judge of what 
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than would have been ſacrificed by Alexander, 


if he had ſent one of the ſame purport to Henry 


1164. 


might have been expected from Victor, by Saro Grom- 
the promiſe which he made to the biſhops mat.-fub ann. 
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to give up that * prerogative of the pa- 
pal ſupremacy, the receiving of appeals to 
his ſee. It was therefore a conſiderible error 
in Henry to favor the adverſary of this pontiff, 
and render himſelf the patron and chief ſup- 
port of that faction, which in it's temper and 
principles was moſt repugnant to the pur- 
poſe he had in view. By what means he 
was drawn into ſo unhappy a miſtake has 
before been ſhewn. But, as things were now | 
circumſtanced, it was hardly to be hoped, 
that he ſhould obtain more of Alexander, than 
a filent acquieſcence in the confirmation of 
his cuſtoms by a parliamentary ſanction: and 
it is ſurpriſing he ſhould aſk for any thing 
further; becauſe (as we are informed by the 
above-cited letter from Alexander to er, 
he had applied to the former, before the aſ- 
ſembly at Clarendon, by the biſhop of Liſieux, 
and the archdeacon of Poitiers, for a man- 
date to be ſent to all the Engliſh biſhops, 
wherein the pope ſhould require them to ob- 
ſerve the ancient cuſtoms and dignities of 
the realm; which his holineſs had refuſed to 
grant him, without ſuch modifications and 
temperaments, as would have defeated . the 
purpoſe for which it was defired. But it 
ſeems that the diſſimulation and falſeneſs of 
Becket deceived the king in this matter. For, 
at the very time when, conjointly with the 
"archbiſhop of York, he applied to Alexan- 
ger to confirm the conſtitutions of Claren- 
oe 4 don, 
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don, he had ſuſpended himſelf from celebra- BOOK 11. 
ting maſs, in teſtimony of his penitence for © Ra 
the crime he had committed by conſenting 
to thoſe laws: and there 1s extant a letter * * 26. 
from that pontiff to him, dated on the Calendds 

of April, which 1njoins him to return to the 

ſervice of the altar, left his abſence from it 
ſhould occafion a publick ſcandal; and ab- 

ſolves him from his ſin, out of regard to the 

neceſſity he was ſuppoſed to be under, and 

to his intention in giving that unwilling con- 

ſent. His having acted this part was a ſecret 

to Henry: but it is probable that the pope, 

by his agents in England, had early notice 

of it; and conſequently he would pay but 
little regard to any thing done or ſaid by 

Becket merely with an, intention to impoſe 

on the king. | 

Another requeſt had been made to Alex- V. Epiſt. 4. 

ander by Henry, and preſſed with great cager- | i. 

neſs, which was, that a commiſſion ſhould 

be granted by his Holineſs to the archbiſhop 


of York, appointing him legate over the whole 


kingdom of England, and ſhould be ſent to 

Henry, to be delivered by him to that prelate, 
whenever he ſhould think proper. This was 

agreed to, but under ſuch a reſtriction as ren- V. Epiſt. 5. 
dered it ineffectual: for, before it could be ob- | + | 


tained, a promiſe was made by the king's mi- 


nifters in his name, that he would not deliver 
the commiſſion without the knowledge and 
conſent of Becket. It is ſurpriſing that they v. Epi. 4. 


ſhould not have diſcerned the inutility of this ut ſupra. 
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| the conduct of the pope, who, in notifying it 
ut ſupra. tion under which it was granted! But not 
long afterwards, when he found that a great 
alarm had thereby been given to that prelate, 
who apprehended from 1t both diſgrace and 
danger to himſelf, he informed him, by an- 
other letter, of the condition he had annexed 
to this illuſory grant, and promiſed him, if the 
king ſhould make any ule of it, to exempt his 
perſon, and the church and city of Canterbury, 
from the archbiſhop of York's juriſdiction. - 
V. Epiſt. 6. Indeed this aſſurance was needleſs : for Henry, 
i finding himſelf clogged by the promiſe given 
by his minifters, which he abſolutely diſavow- 
ed, ſent back the commiflion, and could obtain 

no other ſo unlimited as to anſwer his purpoſe. - 

Theſe applications to the pope having en- 
tirely failed, and the king imputing his diſap- 
pointments therein to Becket, all amity between 
'them apparently ceaſed, and the archbiſhop, be- 
ing reſolved not to recover his favor, by the 
v. Hiftoriam only effectual means, obedience to his laws, be- 
_— iparu- gan to apprehend. his reſentment, and in order 
won” to ſhelter himſelf from the ſtorm, which he 
foreſaw would ſoon riſe, determined to go im- 

mediately out of the kingdom. ' 

\ The doing this without a permiſſion from 

the king was a very high miidemeanor, and 
e e forbidden by the conſtitutions of 
larendon: but he now thought, or profeſſed 

to think, that the diſregarding of thoſe ſtatutes, 

90 * though 
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though he had ſworn to obſerve them, was an BOOK nt. 

act of religion. Nor was it his intention, in LD 

flying out of England, to abandon the cauſe -he * | 

had ſo deliberately engaged in; but he ſuppoſed 

that he ſhould ſerve it with more advanta 

abroad, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, than by 

remaining expoſed to the indignation and 

power of Henry within his realm. Anſelm 

and Theobald had ſet him the example of a vo- 

hantary exile on ſimilar occaſions ; and he hoped 

that by working on the bigottry and ſimpli- 

city of the French monarch, and by animating 

the pope to more vigorous meaſures, he ſhould 

force his ſovereign to give up the conſtitutions 

of Clarendon, and then return with ſecurit 

and in triumph to his fee. For this pu 1 

he had ſent an agent to Louis, by whom the Quadrilogus. 

mind of that prince was diſpoſed to afford him g incen. 

protection 4 Not doubting there- 1164. 

fore of a ſafe and friendly aſylum, he went by 

night to the port of Rumney, with all poffible 

ſecrecy, and attended only by two domeſticks 

ſet ſail for France. But, having been twice 

driven back by contrary winds, he returned to 

Canterbury juſt in time to prevent the king's 

officers, who, upon the report of his flight, 

had been ſent with a commiſſion to ſeize his 

temporalities, from executing their orders. 

That report had given Henry no {mall diſ- 
quiet, becauſe he teared that a blemiſh might v. Epig. 126. 

have been thrown upon his character, as if he e Cod. Cot- 

had driven the archbiſhop from his ſee, in a <a" _ 

tyrannical manner, without a legal proceſs. 

ah | D 4 Beſides 
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| BOOK qt. Beſides this apprehenſion, to which he expreſſed 


Tee a great ſenſibility,” he had another and a very 
e ſtrong reaſon for his uneaſineſs. He was then 
in ſuch circumſtances, that an enemy, or a 

rebel, eſpecially one who was acquainted with 

all the ſecrets of his foreign affairs, could hurt 

him infinitely more abroad than in England. 

The news therefore of Becket's having failed 

in his attempt was received by him with great 

joy; and when that prelate came to him at 

his palace oſ Woodſtock, he ſo maſtered his 

paſſion as to treat him very mildly. One 
Quadrilogus, word only dropped from him in the courſe of 
five 1 their converſation, which diſcovered the real 
— .. ſentiments of his heart. He aſked: the arch- 
| biſhop, as it were jeſtingly, © whether the reaſon 
“of his having deſired to go out of his territo 

. © ries, was, that the ſame land could not contain 

« them both.” What reply Becket made to. 

this embarraſſing queſtion we are not told: but 

at his return from the palace he notified to his 

friends, that, although the king diſſembled with 

him, he clearly ſaw he muſt either ſhamefully 

yield, or manfully combate; for he ſhould pre- 
V. Hiftor. ſently be put to the proof. Being perſuaded 
Quacnpat- of this, he choſe rather to begin than wait for 
f hoſtilities, openly oppoſing the laws enacted at 
Clarendon, protecting churchmen who had 
oftended againſt them, and expreſſing by his 
whole conduct a deliberate purpoſe to exalt 
the eccleſiaſtical above the civil power. All 
the nobles were alarmed, and Henry was 
told in plain words by ſome of his counſellors, 
(oa Py 3 | that, 
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that, if be did not take care of himſelf and his ; OOk¹ m. 
ſucceſſors, it would come to that paſs, that He 9 — 
whom the clergy ſhould elect would be king, and — — 
only ſo long as it ſhould pleaſe the archbiſhop, Stephanides, 
What England had ſeen under Stephen gave a 29.7 8. T. 
force to theſe admonitions : but there was now 
on the throne a prince of much greater abili- 
ties, who determined to guard it againſt any 
ſuch inſults; and an occaſion of executing that 
reſolution, in a proper and legal manner, ſoon 
offered itſelf to him. | 
A royal mandate having been {ent to Becket, v. Epiſt. 126. 

uiring him to do juſtice to a great officer of © Cod- Cot- 
the houthold, John, the king's mareſchal, con- oy * 
cerning an eſtate which he claimed from the Quadrilog. 
church of Canterbury ; and, the limited time- 
being paſt, that nobleman now brought his 
complaint to the king, that juſtice was denied 
him by the archbiſhop. He alſo declared that 
he had gone through the neceſſary forms for 
removing the caufe out of the court of Canter- 
bury into the king's court. Whereupon a 
citation was ſent to Becket from the king, by 
which that prelate was ordered to appear before 
him, upon a fixed day. But his anſwer to 
this ſummons was an expreſs declaration, that v. Epil. 
he would not obey it. Which appearing - predict. 
ly to derogate from the king's right md di - 
nity, it was thought proper to bring him be- 
fore the high court of parliament, to anſwer 
for this offence, and ſeveral others he was 
charged with on the part of the crown. A 
great council was accordingly ſummoned 
Gs 2A > . 9 y* ; at 
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8 the temporal barons; and 1t being underſtood 
Gerv. Chron. that a fine of five hundred pounds (equivalent 


cola. 133%. in thoſe days to ſeven thouſand five hundred in 
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BOOK m. at Northampton, to which (ſays the bi- 
PI. ſhop of London in his letter to Becket) the 


whole people came, as one man. Thoſe of the 
aſſembly, who by their rank and dignity were 
entitled to fit in the preſence of the king, hav- 
ing taken their ſeats, Henry complained to 
them, in very moderate and decent terms, of 
the contempt of his mandate ſhewn by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who, being called 
upon to anſwer, confeſſed the fact, only al- 
ledging in excuſe of it, that the mareſchal had 
failed in point of form, becauſe he had taken 
the oath required of him to authoriſe the ap- 
3 not upon the goſpel, as he ought to 
have done, but upon the pſalter, or a book of 
hymns then uſed in churches. / This plea was 
judged inſufficient ; the court condemned the 


. 


 Stephanid. archbiſhop, as guilty of contumacy againſt 
in vita 8. T. the king's majeſty ; becauſe, having been cited 


by the king, he neither came, nor alledged 
by meſſage any infirmity of body, or neceſ- 
ſary function of his ſpiritual office, which 
could not be delayed: and therefore, they 


V. Herebert, decreed his goods and chattels to be all at 
in vita Becket 


ee ex the mercy of the king, The biſhops Un- 


animouſly concurred in this ſentence with 


theſe) would be accepted by Henry, -Becket ſub- 
mitted to pay that ſum, and found ſureties. 


- 


was pronounced þy the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
e ; N 


6⁸3b( . 7 ]⁰ r So. oy © 


— 


» > © 4 
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at the command of the king: but I think the 
fact very doubtful. Nor do I give much 
credit to what the ſame hiſtorian relates of 
the refuſal of Foliot biſhop of London to con- 
cur with all his brethren, in being ſureties 
for Becket: as I do not find him reproached 
with it in any of the letters written afterwards 
by that prelate, or any of his friends, on this 
ſubject. Such a ſingularity would have cer- 
tainly deſerved animadverſion, and they were 
much inclined to cenſure him wherever they 
could. 


The next day, the king demanded of the 


archbiſhop five hundred pounds, which he 


ſaid he had lent him, when that prelate was 
his chancellor. Becket affirmed that it was 


given, not lent : but, as he could not prove 


the grant, the court condemned him to pay 


the money back ; and he ſubmitted to the 
ſentence : five of his vaſſals offering them- 
ſelves to be his ſureties, as they ſaw the bi- 
ſhops unwilling to pledge themſelves for him 


any further. But on the third day a higher 


charge was brought againſt him; it being al- 
ledged that having had, while he was chan- 
cellor, the rents of ſeveral vacant abbies and 
biſhopricks, with other caſual profits belong- 
ing to the crown, many years in his hands, 
he never had given any account of them, 


Which now the king required him to do, 


He faid, that not having been cited concerning 
tnis matter, he came not prepared to. make 
2 preſent anſwer to it; but in due time ond 

. place 
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BOOK II. ces] wo he would not fail to do the king right. | 
t would have been unjuſt to deny him fo 
+ neceflary a delay; nor did Henry object to 
it, or preſs him to come to an immediate ac- 
count, but only demanded ſureties: whereup- 
on he deſired leave to conſult with the bi- 
ſhops; and the king permitted him to go 
wich them into a ſeparate room. The difficul- 
ty, upon which he requeſted their advice, 
was indeed very perplexing. His expences, 
while he was chancellor, had been enormous, 
and much beyond what the income of his | 
employments or benefices, great as they were, | 
could ſupply. The chief ſupport of that | 
magnificence was the king's money in his | 
cuſtody, of which, during the time that he 
continued a favorite, his indulgent maſter 
had neglected to aſk an account, and he had 
never given any. But that omiſſion, which 
favour had connived at, anger would not over- | 
look and juſtice could not, when it was made 
a legal charge. Senſible of this he reſolved 
in his own mind to ſubmit to no examination, 
and not to attempt to find ſecurity for what 
he could not perform ; but wiſhed much to 
be ſupported by the authority of his brethren 
IOW: Quz- in reſiſting the demand. The biſhop of Win- 
3 cheſter, who inclined to ſerve him, reminded 
the other prelates, that on his election to tbe 
ſee of Canterbury he was given to the church 
Jree and diſcharged from all the bonds of the 
court ; as had been declared in their hearing 
* the king 8 Juſticiary. And it is ſaid in a 
letter 
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letter from the biſhop of London on this ſub- BOOK II. 
ject, that many thought his promotion a ſufficient oo 
diſcharge from all the obligations he had con- V. Epil. 120. 
tracted in the court. But that prelate himſelf © Cod. Cot- 
was of another opinion, and therefore adviſed _ 
him to refign his archbiſhoprick into the hands U. Hiſt, Qua- 
of the king, as the only means that could be 47iPartitam. 
found to draw him out of this difficulty, by 
appeaſing the reſentment of that monarch 
againſt him. The biſhops of Chicheſter, 

Lincoln, and. Exeter expreſſed their aſſent to 
this counſel ; but the biſhop of, Wincheſter 

{aid it would be a precedent of dangerous con- 
ſequence to them all, and of great prejudice 

to the liberty of the church. The biſhop of 
Worceſter {poke doubtfully ; and a long filence 
enſuing, Becket roſe up, and deſired to ſpeak 

with the earls of Leiceſter and Cornwall, who 

were then with the king. Theſe lords being 

called to him, he told them that the perſons 

to whom his cauſe was beſt known not bei 

then preſent there, he prayed a reſpite till the 

next day, at which time he would make his 
anſwer as God ſhould inſpire him. Which TIbiden, c. 
being explained to the king by the biſhops of 27. | 
London and Rocheſter, as purporting that he 
would then deliver in his accounts, that prince 

fent back the two earls abovementioned, to 
ſignify his aſſent to the delay requeſted by him, 

if he would perform on his part, what the 

two prelates, his ſuffragans, had promiſed in 


his name. But he denied that he had au- 


thoriſed them to carry ſuch a meſſage, and re- 
| | peated 


' 
i 
| 
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| [ 
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[. peated again his former words. Nevertheleſs the 
— king permitted him to depart, and, the next 
day being Sunday, adjourned the council till 
Monday, that no precipitation or hardſhip 
might be juſtly complained of, in the proceed- 


_ ings againſt him. When he —_ yg 5 


found himſelf entirely forſaken 

train of knights dy gentlemen lich dal had ws 
tended him to the >: : whereupon he 
ordered his ſervants to pick up all the beggars 


about the hedges and villages in the neighbour- 


hood of Northampton, and invite them to his 
table; affecting to imitate the parabolical feaſt 
of the goſpel. His command was obeyed, and 


| he dined in that company, ſaying, that with 
fuch an army he ſhould more eafily obtain the 


V. Hiſt. 
(N 
c. 48. 


1 
| Ibidem, 
C. 29. 


victory, than with thoſe who had ſhamefully fled 
om him in the hour of danger. Yet his mind 
was ſo agitated, that the diſturbance of it 
brought upon him a violent fit of the colick, 
to which diſtemper he was ſubject. It ſcized 
him on Sunday night, and di bled him from 
attending the council the next day. All the 
aſſembly believed that his illneſs was a feigned 
ohe; but, to know the truth, they deputed 
ſome of the greater nobility, to viſit and cite him 
to the court. He pleaded his fickneſs, which 
they evidently ſaw to be real, and aſfured them 
that he would not fail, with the aſſiſtance of 
God, to appear before them the next day, 
though he ſhould be obliged to be carried in a 
litter. Early in the morning he was viſited by 
many of the biſhops, who endeavoured to per- 


ſuade 
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and his own ſafety, he ſhould ſubmit himſelf 
entirely to the king's pleaſure ; becauſe, if he 
did not, he would be charged in the court of 
parliament with perjury and treaſon, as having 
failed in the allegiance he owed to the king, by 
refuſing to obey the royal cuſtoms, to the ob- 
ſervation of which he had particularly bound 
himſelf, with a new oath, ſo lately. He re- 


47 
ſuade him, that, for the peace of the church, Book m. 
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* * 


plied, that he confeſſed himſelf inexcuſable be- Gerv. Chron. 


fore God, for having an oath againſt God: 
but that, as it 1s better to repent than periſh, 
he not admit a law repugnant to the divine 
law. David, be told them, had ſworn raſhly, 
but repented ; Herod kept his oath, and periſh- 


ſub anns 


1164. 


ed. Wherefore he injoined them to reject what 


he rejected, and annul thoſe obligations which 
would deſtroy the holy church. It is (added 
« he) a deteſtable proceeding, that you have 


« not only forſaken me in this diſpute, but 


« now for two days have fat in judgement 
with the barons upon your ſpiritual father. 


And from what you ſay I conjecture that you v. Hiſ. Qua- 
e are ready to judge me, not only in a civil, dripartitam, 


e but alſo in a criminal cauſe. But I forbid 
vou all, for the future, in virtue of the obe- 
dience you owe me, and at the peril of your 
order, to be preſent at any further proceed- 
„ ings 8 me: which the better to pre- 
vent, I. appeal to the refuge of all who are 
„ oppreſied; our mother, the church of Rome. 


C. 29. 


And if, as it is rumoured, the ſecular power 


_ *© ſhall preſume to lay hands upon me, I com- 


2 ; | % mand 
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Book m. © mand you, in behalf of your father and me- 
Tpi © tropolitan, to thunder out the proper eccle- 

1104. 4 ſiaſtical cenſures. But of this be aſſured, 

« that let the world rage againſt me ever ſo 
« furiouſly, even though my body be burnt, I 
will not ſhamefully yield, nor wickedly for- 
« ſake the flock committed to my care.” | 
V. Hiſtoriam The biſhops having left him after this de- 
_ claration, he went and ſaid maſs at an altar de- 
| Hoveden, dicated to St. Stephen, ordering it to begin, as 
on the feſtival of that martyr, with theſe words 
of the ſcripture, Princes ſat and ſpoke againſt 
me: he alſo cauſed this verſe of the Second 
Pſalm, The rulers take counſel together againſt 
theLord, and againſt his anointed, to be ſung as 


U of the ſervice. Having thus prepared 
imſelf (as one of his advocates tells us) for 
martyrdom; or (as it was, doubtleſs, under- 

ſtood by the king and the peers) having thus 

V. Herebert. Iibelled them and their proceedings, he ſecretly 
— 4 carried with him a conſecrated hoſt, and went 
MSS Gre- to the parliament. When he came to the 
ſham Col- door, he took the croſs out of the hands of the 
Gervaſe. perſon who bore it before him, and holding it 
_ . Up entered alone into the chamber, where the 
dier S. T. king and the barons aſſembled expected his 
coming. The biſhops roſe up to meet him, 

and were greatly aſtoniſhed, when they ſaw 

him appear in ſo extraordinary a manner before 

his ſovereign and his judges. The biſhop of 

Hereford offered to carry the croſs, as his 

' chaplain, but he refuſed to deliver it, faying, 

it was proper he ſhould bear it himſelf, as he 

mT wanted 
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wanted it to protect him; and that, when this BOOK 11. 


enſign appeared, it would be evident under what 
prince he fought. The biſhops of London and 


0 n 
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Hereford ſtrove in vain to wreſt it out of his 


hands: which the archbiſhop of York ob- 
ſerving ſeverely reproved him, for preſuming 
to come into the court of his ſovereign thus 
armed with his croſs, as if to bid him defiance : 
and he was told, both by that prelate and the 
biſhop of London, that he would find the 
king's weapon of greater force than his: to 
which he rephed, that the king's weapon in- 
deed could kill the body, but his could deſtroy the 
foul and ſend it to bell, He then notified to 
them all his appeal to the pope, and prohibited 


them from aſſiſting in any other judgement 


concerning him or his cauſe. 


The king, before informed of the manner of V. Hif. Qua- 


his coming, had inſtantly retired mto an inner; 


room of the caſtle, from whence he ſent out a 
herald to command all the other ſpiritual and 
temporal lords, who were aſſembled in the 
hall, to attend upon him there, When this 
order was obeyed, he complained to them that 
| Becket, by entering his court in that unheard- 
of manner, had fixed a ſtain upon him and all 
the peerage of England, as if ſome treachery 
had been intended againſt him, which made it 
neceflary for him to have recourſe to the ſacred 


rip. c. 30, 
1. 


protection of the croſs. The anſwer made V. III f. Qa- 
to him was, that the archbiſhop had been al- drip. c. 31. 


ways a vain and arrogant man: That this 
action was an affront, not only to his ſovereign, 
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| BOOK m. but to all the peers, and the whole kingdom 


La a 
A. D. 116 


V. Hiſt, Qua- 
drip. c. 31. 


V. Epiſt. 126. 
e Cod. Cot- 
ton. in Ap- 


aſſembled in parliament: That the king had 
* drawn it on himſelf, by raiſing one of fach a 
character above all his other ſubjects, and placing 
him next to the throne: That for his in- 

atitude and perfidy to ſo good a maſter, and 
= the manifeſt violation of his oath of fealty, 
in this offence againſt the honor and reputa- 
tion of his ſovereign, he ought to be impeach- 
ed of perjury and high treaſon. But, although 
this appeared to be the unanimous ſenſe of the 
whole aflembly, who confirmed the advice 
with loud clamours, yct the king was ſo, mo- 
derate, that he would not allow them to pro- 
ceed againſt the archbiſhop on this account, 
but only required that juſtice ſhould be done 
him with regard to the debt which he had 
claimed from that prelate, and ſent ſome lords 
to demand of him, whether he would give 
pledges to ſtand to the judgement of the court 
on that article, or was prepared to do the king 
right according to his promiſe. His anſwer 
amounted to a peremptory refuſal, which, toge- 
ther with the declaration he had made to the 
biſhops of his appeal to the pope, appeared to 
the king and to all the temporal barons ſuch an 
act of deliberate and contumacious diſobedience, 
that it was reſolved to attaint him, as guilty of 
high treaſon, But the biſhops found them- 
{elves under very great difficulties how to a& 
on this occaſion. The conftitutions of Claren- 
don, which they had ſworn to obſerve, injoined 
them to be preſent with the other peers at the 
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trials of the king's court, till the judgement 300K 10. 

roceeded to loſs of members or death. They 
2 that no ſentence of that nature would 
be paft againſt the archbiſhop ; and the king 
called upon them, with the ſtrong authority 
of a law ſo lately confirmed, to remember 
the, oath they had taken, and perform their 
duty to him, by concurring in this judgement 
with the temporal barons. On the other hand 
they were afraid of the _ ſpiritual cenſures, 
which they might draw upon themſelves, by 
diſregarding the prohibition, and the appeal 
to the pope, notified to them by Becket, Af- 
ter ſome conſultation, they agreed to implore v. Hiſt. Qua- 
the permiſſion of the king to appeal to the &iP- e. 32. 
ſee of Rome againſt that prelate, on account 
of his perjury ; ſolemnly promiſing, that they 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevail 
on Alexander to depoſe him from his arch- 
biſhoprick, if the king would excuſe them from 
joining with the temporal lords in the ſentence, 
they were going to paſs againſt him. To 
this Henry gave way, with more complaiſance 
than diſcretion. -Whereupon they went to 
Becket; and the biſhop of Chicheſter, wha 
was the beſt ſpeaker among them, accoſted 
him with theſe words, © Some time you was 
* our archbiſhop, and we were bound to 
1 obey you: but becauſe you have ſworn fealty 
&© to our ſovereign lord, the king; that 1:, 
« to preſerve to the utmoſt of your power his 
&« life, limbs, and royal dignity, and to keep 
% his laws, which he requires to be * 
i ä E 2 | «< 6 3 
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BOOK HM. « ed and nevertheleſs do now endeavour to 
——— « deſtroy them, particularly thoſe which in 
RRC AY ſpecial manner concern his dignity and 

* honor; we therefore declare you guilty 
of perjury, and owe, for the future, no obe- 
e dience to a perjured archbiſhop. Where- 
« fore, putting ourſelves and all that belongs 
& to us under the protection of the pope, we 
cite you to his preſence, there to anſwer to 
« theſe accuſations.” He then named a day 
for the archbiſhop's appearance before the pon- 
tiff. I hear what you ſay, replied Becket, 
and vouchſafed no other anſwer. Wherenpon 
the biſhops, withdrawing themſelves from him, 
to the oppoſite ſide of the hall, ſat apart, in 
deep filence, for a conſiderable time. The 
king, in the mean while, had demanded juſtice 
againſt him from the temporal peers, and had 
V. Stephan. called in certain ſheriffs, and ſome barons o 
in vita S. T. inferior dignity, to afſiſt in the judgement. 
They unanimouſly found him guilty of per- 
V. Hiſt. Qua- jury and treaſon. After which the earls and 
rip. c. 33. barons, with a great crowd of other perſons 
attending the parliament, went to the arch- 
biſhop ; and the earl of Leiceſter, as grand 
juſticiary, ſaid to him theſe words, The 
« king commands you to come before him, 
and give an account of the money you are 
„charged with, according to the promiſe 
% you made to him yeſterday. Otherwiſe 
« hear yonr ſentence.” * My ſentence !” in- 
terrupted Becket, riſing up from his ſeat, 
<< nay, ſon earl, hear you firſt, You are not 
„ iacers Redeem wa ignorant 
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6c ignorant how ſerviceable and how faithful, 
« according to the ſtate of this world, I have 
& been to the king. In reſpect whereof it 
„has pleaſed him to promote me to the arch- 
« biſhoprick of Canterbury, God knows, 
« againſt my own will. For I was not un- 
e conſcious of my weakneſs ; and rather for 
« the love of him than of God I acquieſced 
« therein: which is this day ſufficiently ap- 
« parent; ſince God withdraws both him- 
« ſelf and the king from me. But in the 
« time of my promotion, when the election 
ec was made, prince Henry, the king's ſon, 
„to whom that charge was committed, being 
« preſent, it was demanded in what manner 
they would give me to the church of Can- 
« terbury? And the anſwer was, free and diſ- 
* charged from all the bonds of the court. Be- 
ing therefore free and diſcharged, Lam not 
bound to anſwer, nor will I, concerning thoſe 
things, from which I am ſo diſcngaged.” 
Hereupon the earl ſaid, «+ This is very different 
from what the biſhop of London reported 
to the king.” To which the archbithop re- 
PD, * Attend, my ſon, to what I ſay. By 
how much the ſoul is of more worth than 
e the body, ſo much are you bound to obey 
„God and me rather than an earthly king: 
* nor does law or reaſon allow, that children 
* ſhould judge or condemn their father: 
„ wherefore 1 diſclaim the judgement of the 
« king, of you, and of all the other peers of 
60 * the ain, being only to be judged, under God, 
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y cur lord the pope; to whom, before you all, I 
here appeal, committing the church of Canter- 
« bury, my order, and dignity, with all there- 
« unto appertaining, to God's protection and 
&« to his. In like manner do I cite you, my 
&« brethren and fellow-biſhops, becauſe you 
* obey man rather than God, to the audience 
e and judgement of the ſovereign pontiff; and 


« fo relying on the authority of the catholick 


church, and the apoſtolical ſee, I depart 
66 hence,” He was then going out; upon 
which a general cry was raiſed in the hall; 
nd as he paſſed along, many called him a per- 
Fired traitor, Stang with theſe words he 
turned his head, and. looking back upon them 
with a ftern countenance, faid, as loudly as 
he could, that, if his holy orders did not for- 
bid it, he would by arms defend himſelf againſt 
the charge of treaſon and perjury : nor could 
he refrain from revenging himſelf upon two 
of the moſt clamorous, by very foul language ; 
upbraiding one of them, who was an officer 
belonging to the houſehold, with one of his 
relations having been hanged; and callin 
ear] Hamelin, the king's natural brother, baſtard 
and catamite. When he came to the outward 
gate he found it locked; but the porter, at 
that inſtant, happening to be out of the way, 
one- of his attendants perceived the keys hung 
on the wall near the gate, and ſeiſing upon 


V HiR. Qu=- them let him out. As: ſoon as he appeared in 


drip. c. 34. 


the ſtreet, a great number of beggars, together 


with the mob of the town, and ſome of the in- 


ferior 
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ferior ecclefiaſticks, crowded about him, con- BOOK Hi. 
atulating him upon his delivery, and at 
Ge him, with * b n r 
con vent where he lodged. This he affected 
to call a glorious proceſſion, and invited them 
all to partake of his repaſt. Whereupon the 
whole monaſtery and the courts belonging to 
it were filled with this rabble, whom the arch- 
biſhop very courteouſly entertained as his 
gueſts. As ſoon as Henry was informed of 
his having withdrawn himſelf ſo abruptly from 
the judgement of his peers, and with ſuch a 
voking infolence of -words and behaviour, 
he apprehended that the barons might be in- 
cited by the exceſs of their indignation againſt 
him to ſome act of illegal violence; and there- V. Epit.12c. 
fore moſt prudently ordered proclamation to 1 vow 
be made, that he forbad all perſons, on pain pena, 
of death, to do the archbiſhop, or his people, Gerv. Chron. 
any harm, Preſently afterwards he received 
a meſſage from that prelate, by the biſhops of V. Hit. Qua- 
Hereford, Worceſter, and Rocheſter, re- #5: 
2 his licence to go out of the kingdom. 
- what pretence, or ſuggeſtion, this petition 
was ſupported, we are not told : but probably 
it was, that he might proſecute the appzal he 
had made to the pope. The king anſwered, 
that he would adviſe with his council upon it, 
the next day. We are told by one, who was 
then attending upon Becket,” that before he 
ſent this meflage, upon hearing the words of v. Heribert. 
the goſpel, When they perſecute you in one *Qaeuiog. 
e city, fly to onather,” read to him at dinner, 
N SE - he 
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BOOK HI. he evidently ſhewed by has ach, - won 
ras ppt he reſolved in his mind to obey that 
V. ofa But, if we may believe John of Salibury, he 
| InQuadrilog. conceived this defign from an alarm which. 
he received from two of the nobility, who 
came. to him in the evening, and, with many 
tears and oaths, revealed to him a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, which ſome perſons of great 
quality, but of infamous characters, had form- 
ed and bound themſelves, by mutual oaths, 
to carry into effect. Whether any notice of 
ſuch a plot had been given to the king, and 
was the occaſion of his ordering the above- 
mentioned proclamation, is uncertain ; and in- 
deed it looks like a ſtory invented afterwands 
_ to juſtify the archbiſhop” s flight: but, when 
that proclamation had been - 4 there was 
no reaſon. to apprehend. any danger of this 
kind. It is therefore moſt probable, that if 
ſuch an intelligence was really given to Becket, 
he regarded it no further than to make it an 
excule for leaving the kingdom, which ſtronger 
reaſons might incline him to, and which be 
- undoubtedly had been long deſirous to exe» 
cute. He now was ſenſible that he had no 
time to loſe; and determined to attempt it 
V.Alanum in that very night. The better to conceal bis 
Quadrltogo. intention, or to encourage the notion of his 
apprehending ſome outrage, he ordered a bed 
to be made for him in the church, between 
v. Heriber- two altars, as if he meant to take ſanctuary 
you in Qui- there; and riſing at midnight went out, by 
88 a back:- door of. the conyent, with only two 


attendants, 


* 
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attendants, a monk of the Ciftercian order, BOOK Ill. 
and another, named Herbert de Boſeham, who 
has written an account of his life, from which 
I ſhall take the particulars of his flight. This 
author indeed does not tell -us, nor do I find 
in any other, how they got out of Northamp- Ibidem, 1. ii. 


ton, which was then a-walled town: but from © *: 
his relation it appears, that inſtead of directing 


their courſe towards any of the ports, from 
whence the archbiſhop might readily paſs over 
to the coaſt of France or Flanders, they rode 
northwards to Lincoln, in order to elude any 


purſuit, that might be made when his eſcape 


out of Northampton ſhould be known. From 


thence he went by water to a hermitage' in 


the fens, near forty miles from that city, where, 
being ſecured from diſcovery by the ſolitude 
of the place, he reſted three days, and then 
turned to the ſouth-eaſt, travelling on foot, 
and by night, in the habit of a monk, but 
repoſing all day in different monaſteries, till 
he came to Eſtrey in Kent, a manor belonging 
to the priory of Canterbury, and not far from 
that city. There he remained eight days, 

unknown to all but one prieſt, who kept him 
concealed in his chamber, while Herbert de 
Boſeham and two other eceleſiaſticks of his 
train were employed at- Sandwich to procure 
a ſmall fiſherboat for him, which he embarked 
in, with them, a little before the dawn of the 
fifteenth day from the laſt of his attendance at 
Northampton, being the tenth of November, 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty four. 


A. D. 1163. 
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Tr far from Gravelines: but, before I proceed to 

* * tell the conſequences of his eſcape out of Eng- 
land, I ſhall make a few- obſervations on * 

tranſactions relating to him in the parliament 

of Northampton. E 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that, what- 
ever matters he was charged with, in that aſ- 
ſembly, the offence which drew upon him the 
diſpleaſure of the king, and without which he 
probably would have been accuſed of no other, 

was his renewed oppoſition to the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon. toon this a moſt ſevere in- 
uiſition was made into the reſt of his con- 
uct: complaints againſt him were ſought 
for; and it may ſeem that in the courſe of 
theſe proſecutions national juſtice was ſome- 
what ſharpened by royal reſentment. Vet 
that every thing was done according to law we 
have great reaſon to preſume-from the manner 
of proceeding. For he was not condemned by 
delegates appointed by the king, and particu- 
larly under his influence, but in the high court 
of parliament, by all the barons and bi of 
England. The biſhops at leaſt muſt have 
been careful not to concur in any judgement 
againſt the primate, which was not agreeable to 

| = methods and forms of law then eſtabliſhed, 
and to the nature and quality of the offence ; 
becauſe, befides their own conſciences and the 
reproach of the world, they had the veſentment 
of Rome to apprehend in this buſineſs; it be- 
ing certain that Alexander would ſupport the 
Aae archbiſhop, 
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archbiſhop, as far as the caſe would admit. zo ok in. 
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And it is very evident, that all poſſible care 
was taken, in the proceedings againſt that pre- 
late, to avoid ſuch matters as might engage the 


ſee of Rome in the quarrel. For this reaſon 


it was, that the king did not accuſe him of vio- 
lating the laws he had ſworn to maintain, in 
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points relating to the clergy; but charged him 


as a civil officer, indebted to him in great ſums, 
during the time of his miniſtry, and whoſe ac- 
counts had not been duly or regularly paſt. 
He did not 0 to prove (and a contem- 


hiſtorian ſays he could not prove) that 


the king had, by any order or act of his own, 


either previouſly authoriſed, or afterwards ra- 
tified, the pretended diſcharge, which he ſaid 


had been given to him, upon his promotion to 


the ſee of Canterbury, by the young prince 
then an infant, and by the juſticiary, in a very 
extraordinary manner, and without any exa- 
mination of his accounts, on which a diſcharge 


could have been properly grounded. Whe- 


ther the words ſpoken by them on that occa- 
ſion, that they gave him to the church of Can- 
terbury free and diſcharged from all the bonds 
of the court, could be ſuppoſed to extend to 
uch an acquittance; or how far the king's 
ſubſequent or preceding indulgence might be 
admitted, in equity, to bar, or at leaſt to miti- 


gate, the preſent demand; were points which 


the parliament might have favorably conſidered, 
if, with due obedience, he had ſubmitted the 
caſe to their judgement. But for one * 
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ſo charged to deny the authority of the higheff 
court in the kingdom, and, in a caufe purely 
civil, appeal from thence to an eccleſiaſtical and 
foreign court, when ſuch an appeal, even in 


ſpiritual cauſes, had been ſo lately forbidden by 


one af the ſtatutes enacted at Clarendon, was 


V. Stephanid. 
in vita S. T. 
Cantuar ., | 


the higheſt act of contumacy that can be con- 
ceived : it was not only an infringement of that 
particular law, but a rebellion againſt all the 
laws of the land and the whole legiſlature ! His 
only apology was what a writer of his life, who 
lived in thoſe times, ſays, he declared to the 
biſhops, in anſwer to their objection of the ſo- 
lemn promiſe they had made to obſerve all the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown; namely, 
that a Chriſtian king had no right or preroga- 
tive, by the exerciſe whereof the liberties of 
the church, which he had fworn ta maintain, 


could receive any prejudice. But the queſtion 
Was, how far the hberties of the church ex- 


tended, and the legiſlature had already decided 
that queſtion, by declaring thoſe cuſtoms 


againſt which he objected, to be N on all 


the ſubjects of England, and thoſe pretended 
liberties, which he preſumed to aſſert in behalf 
of the clergy, to be illegal encroachments and 
innovations. The parliament therefore could 


not poſſibly recede from this Judgement, nor al- 
low a ſubject to deny the validity of the laws 
which the king and they had eſtabliſhed, diſ- 
claim their authority, and declare himſelf onl 

reſponſible for his conduct to God and the 
pope. Odo biſhop of Bayeux, and Flambard 
* biſhop 
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biſhop of Durham, had been impriſoned for of- BOOK Ur. 


fences of leſs danger to the ſtate. Neverthe- 
leſs it is evident, that Henry had no inten- 
tion, if Becket had ſtaid in the kingdom, to 
puniſh him with ſuch rigour as his behaviour 
deſerved. He only deſired to deprive him of 
his archbiſhoprick, and reduce him to a con- 
dition, in which his turbulent ſpirit would 
not be ſo troubleſome to the government and 
peace of the kingdom. It would perhaps have 
been a wiſer concluſion of the proceedings 
againſt him at Northampton, if, immediately 
after his contumacious departure from - the 


court, the king had ordered him to be arreſted 


and forced from the monaſtery into ſome place 
of ſafe cuſtody. But, unqueſtionably, the 
worſt fault committed by that prince, in the 
management of this buſineſs, was allowing the 


3 
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biſhops to appeal to the pope, inſtead of joining 


in the ſentence which the other barons pro- 
nounced againſt the primate. Indeed that 
appeal was made in conſequence of the arch- 
biſhop's; but it was equally offenſive to the 
dignity of the kingdom: it admitted the ju- 
dicature of the pope in a matter, of which 
he had no proper cogniſance, and gave him 
an authority to reviſe and rejudge what ought 
to have been finally determined in England, 
by the law of the land and the judgement of 


the barons. There was much evil in this 


conceſſion; but Henry was unwarily induced 
to make it, by his very earneſt deſire of keep- 


and 


ing the biſhops on his ſide in this conteſt, 
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and by a belief that the pope would be per- 
ſuaded by them to conſider the diſpute, as a 
pecuniary cauſe between him his late 


chancellor, in which the church, or the hierar- 


chy, had no concern. And if, through their 
mediation, that pontiff could be prevailed 
upon to depoſe the archbiſhop, he thought it 
would as effectually anſwer his purpoſe as 
more violent methods, and leſs. diſturb the 
tranquillity of his kingdom. But he was 
greatly deceived in theſe opinions. Becket ated 
more artfully, and with a truer diſcernment 
of the conſequences that would follow from 
his conduct. By his plea of exemption from 


all ſecular juriſdiction, and by citing the bi- 


ſhops to anſwer at the tribunal of the pope, 
for having concurred with the laity in the 
former judgements "againſt him, he intereſted 
the authority of Rome in his quarrel; and 


- inſtead of a defendant in a weak or doubtful 


cauſe made himſelf plaintiff in behalf of the 
church, and the champion of that court to 


which he appealed. Thus the policy of the 
king was baffled, and his hope diſappointed : 


the conteſt not being, in Alexander's opinion, 


V.Hiſt. Qua- 
dripart. I, ii. 
C 


. 
GBervaſe, ſub 


ann. 1165. 


Whether Becket ought to pay the debt he was 
charged with, but what were the limits of the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers. 
Upon the firſt notice that the archbiſhop 
had ſeeretly fled from Northampton, orders 
were given by Henry to watch the ſea ports, 
particularly Dover; but, leſt all theſe cautions 
to prevent his eſcaping out of England ſhould 
* 5 prove 
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prove ineffectual, that prince was adviſed to BOOK in. 


entreat the king of France not to receive him 
in his territories; and likewiſe to employ all 
his power to obtain of the pope, that the ap- 

I made to his Holineſs might be decided in 


England, by legates ſent thither, and the fugi- 


tive primate remanded back to his fee, till 


judgement was paſt. This ſeemed very ne- 


c ; for the king had much to fear from 


that prelate s being ſufſered to take refuge in 
France. The ſecrets of the ſtate were known 
to him; and what uſe he might be inclined to 
make of that knowledge, how many enemies 
he might raiſe againft his late maſter, how 
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many friends he might cool, what inſtructions 


he might give to thoſe who envied or dreaded 
tie greatneſs of that monarch, in prejudice to 


him and his government, was matter of ve 


ſerious and very unealy confideration. At the 


ſame time, not to put any difficulties in the 
way of the negociation with Alexander, it 


was thought expedient that the king ſhould 


abſtain from the exerciſe of his royal preroga- 
tive, which gave him a right to ſeize the arch- 
biſhop's temporalities, in conſequence of his 
flight; and that all who belonged to that pre- 
late ſhould be left unmoleſted by the govern- 
ment, till it had been ſeen what effect ſuch 
gentle meaſures would have, in bringing the 
affair to an amicable concluſion between 

and the pope. To theſe counſels the Shed 
ſented ; and a moſt ſplendid embaſſy, conſiſt- 


ing of many of the chief nobility of his king- 


dom, 
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30 ok m. dom, both eccleſiaſticks and laymen, was ac- 


Fe EN cordingly ſent, without delay, to the king of 


France and to Alexander, of whom the latter 
had made Sens, a town in Champagne, the 
place of his refidence. But the embaſſadors 
were commanded, on account of the uncer- 
tainty where Becket might be, to go firſt to the 
earl of Flanders, and deliver to him a letter, 
of the like purport with that they carried to 
Louis, complaining of the archbiſhop, as hav- 
ing traiterouſly fled from juſtice; and defiring 
the earl not to give him protection in any part 
of his country. It ſo happened, that they 
paſſed from Dover to Calais, at the very time 
when Becket ſailed from Sandwich to Flanders. 
As he had not been heard of in England after 

a ſearch of ſome days, it was ſuppoſed by the 
king's officers that he had eſcaped to France 
or Flanders, while he was ſtill in the king- 
dom; and this opinion oceaſioned their not 
being ſo vigilant in guarding the ports, as 
when the orders to that purpoſe were firſt re- 
ceived. But this danger did not end upon his 
croſſing the ſeas It has been ſheven in the 
former parts of this hiſtory, that the earl of 
Flanders, beſides his near relation to Henry, 
was under the greateſt obligations to him for 
the care he had taken of his perſon and terri- 
tories, while his father was in Afia, It has 
likewiſe been told, that his brother, the earl of 
Boulogne, had been aſſiſted by that prince in 
his marriage with Matilda, King Stephen's 
daughter, in virtue of which he had gained 
1 | that 
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reaſons to render them both unfavorable to 


from 
abroad, as his agent, when firſt he took the 
reſolution of ſeeking an aſylum on the conti- 
nent, that the earl of Flanders had given him 
an aſſurance of protection, and had even of- 
fered to procure a veſſel and ſeamen for his 
paſſage. But that was before the proceedings 
againſt him at Northampton, and when his 
going out of England could not have been 
branded as flying from juſtice. In his preſent 
circumſtances to protect him was inconſiſtent 
with any ſhew of friendſhip for his ſovereign. 
Senſible of this he defired to paſs undiſcovered 
through the territories of Flanders, and per- 
haps he had privately agreed with the earl, 
that, not to draw upon that prince a quarrel 
with Henry, he ſhould come in diſguiſe, and, 
| ſeemingly, without his knowledge. Certain 
it is that he acted with no leſs caution than 


if he had been in an enemy's country: for, Heribertus in 


A. D. 11 
Becket. Nevertheleſs it appears by a letter V. Epil. 


John of Saliſbury, whom he had ſent | i. 
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being afraid to enter the port oſ Gravelines, Quadrilogo, 


a e L h. e, 3. 
where he might have been ſubject to a trou- TY 


bleſome examination, be was ſet on ſhore a 
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BOOK 11. clared to his attendants, that he could not 
Tf walk any further. They then procured him 
: 2+ a horſe, but without a bridle or ſaddle. Sup- 
| plying theſe defects, as well as he could, by 
Plying 

a halter and ſome cloaths of the three monks 

who waited on him, he rode to Gravelines, 

and, under the name of Frier Chriſtian, ſtop- 
Heribertusin ped at an inn in that town. We are told by 
Quadrilog®, one of his companions, that, while he was 
at ſupper, the hoſt, being a man of more than 
vulgar ſagacity, ſuſpected who he was, from 

| ſome remarks on his countenance, perſon, and 
behaviour, and from the report, which had 

already ſpread itſelf all over Flanders, of his 
proſecution and flight. Theſe ſuſpicions he 
immediately imparted to his wife, who con- 

firming them from her own obſervations and 
opinion, they began to treat him with a reſpect 

that made him very uneaſy. To take it off, 

and perſuade them of his being what he ap- 

peared, he invited the hoſt to fit at table with 

him; but the good man, ſeating himſelf, with 
humility, at his feet, ſaid to him, My 

« lord, I return thanks to God Almighty, 

that I have been thought worthy of recei- 

« ving you under my roof.“ Why, who 

„ am I? replied Becket: am not I a poor 

monk f“ „ No,” ſaid the hoſt, . you may 

call yourſelf what you pleaſe; but I know 

„you to be a great man, and archbiſhop of 

“ Canterbury.“ Though it was dangerous 

to truſt a perſon unknown, Becket thought 

it more dangerous to perſiſt in a reſerve that 
3 | Rey Probably 
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probably would be uſeleſs, and therefore de- BO O Iii. 

. vlared himſelf to him, with an air of frankneſs 
and confidence, proper to confirm his 
will. This ſecured his fidelity: the archbiſhop 
paſſed the night without a further diſcovery, 
and, for fear that the next day ſhould pro- 
duce any alteration, he took the man along 
with him, to be his guide to St. Omers. 
When they arrived there, which was late 
in the evening, he would not enter the town, 
but went to a monaſtery of the Ciſtercian 

order ſituated near to it, where he learned 
that the embaſſadors ſent by King Henry 
had come that day to St. Omers, and were 
lodged in the caſtle. Upon this intelligence 
he removed in the night to a hermitage, which 
had belonged to St. Bertin; a very ſolitary 
place, ſurrounded with waters. Here he was 
concealed, three days and nights, with only 
one of his attendants, having ordered the two 
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h others to watch the motions of the Engliſh v. Hit. Qya« 
h embaſſadors, who left St. Omers the next dipart. I. ii. 
y morning after his departure from the convent. 
7 On the fourth day, being informed that he 
i- might come without danger, he went to the 
10 abbey of St. Bertin, where he was received 
or by the monks with great reſpect and affection. 
ay The Engliſh miniſters, having made a ſhort 


W abode with the earl of Flanders, haſtencd 
of to France, where they ſuppoſed the erchbiſhop 
us had found means to procure a ſecret aſylum; as 
ht they had no tidings of him. The eſteem 
Tat Which Louis had Og for the — 
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BOOK MI. of that prelate, when he knew him as chancel- 
| 8 lor and favorite to King Henry, had ſince 
| + been greatly encreaſed by the general fame of 
his piety, and by the account of his extraor- 
dinary zeal for the church, which he had re- 
V. Epiſt. 23. ceived from a meſſenger, whom the archbiſhop, 
905 not long after the council of Clarendon, had ſent 
over on purpoſeto make a favorable repreſentation 
of his cauſe and behaviour. This agent was aſ- 
ſured, at his departure from the king, that if the 
mate ſhould ſeek an aſylum in his territories, 
1 receive him, not as a biſhop, nor an 
archbiſhop, but as @ partner in his kingdom. 
The ſubſequent proceedings at Northampton 
were alſo reported to Louis with much kind- 
| neſs for Becket, by many of the biſhops of 
* + France, who, being leagued in the ſame ec- 
eleſiaſtical faction againſt the civil power, ſpoke 
of him as a martyr. He had moreover ſome 
advocates among the laity there. The earl 
of Champagne, and his brothers, who, from 
the enmity of the houſe of Blois againſt that 
of Plantagenet, wiſhed ill to the king of Eng- 
land, ſuggeſted to Louis, that by fomenting 
the diſcord between the church and the crown, 
which had fortunately ariſen in that kingdom, 
he might effectually fecure and ſtrengthen his 
own. It muſt be confeſſed, that in this coun- 
| ſel there was a colour of reaſon. Yet a wiſer 
prince would bave ſeen, that, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, any particular jealouſies ought to 
have bern ſacrifiſed to the common cauſe of 
both crowns, that is, to the maintaining of 
the royal authority againſt ecclefiaſtical and 
papal 
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Chriſtian world were no leſs intereſted in this 
difpute, on the fide of Henry, than the pope 
was, on the fide of the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury; and as Alexander diſregarded all the 


great obligations which he had to that monarch, 
when brought into compariſon with the in- 
tereſt of his ſee; ſo ſhould Louis have ſet 
aſide the leſſer reaſons of ſtate, to affiſt his bro- 
ther of England in ſupporting the eſſential 


attacked by the prieſthood. But his policy 


not reaching ſo far, and his bigottry, which 


more than any other principle directed his con- 
duct, inelining him eagerly to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Becket, he received very coldly the 
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and fundamental rights of ſovereignty, thus 


, 


Engliſh embaſſadors, when they arrived at his 


court; and beginning to read the letter, they 


had brought to him from Henry, he ſtopped Gervaſe, 


at theſe words, Thomas, late archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, has fled out of my realm like a 
5 traitor ;** and aſked them whether the per- 
ſon there mentioned was no longer archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and who had depoſed him? 
They appearing embarraſſed at the queſtion, 
he ſaid, Fam a king as well as the king of 


Quadrilogus. 


England; but I would not have deprived 


«the loweſt clerk in my kingdom, nor do I 
{think I have power to do it. I know that 
«this Thomas ſerved your ſovereign long and 
« faithfully: in the office of chancellor; and his 
„ recompence is now, that his maſter, after 
©having forced him to fly out of England, 

1 95 3 „ would 
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BOOK m. “ would alſo drive him out of France.” The 
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embaſſadors hereupon, ſeeing no hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in this part of their buſineſs, entreated 
him at leaſt to admoniſh the pope not to give 
any credit to the ſuggeſtions of Becket againſt 
the king of England; which he likewiſe re- 


fuſing, they left him, and went to Alexander 


at Sens. The day after their departure, the 
two eccleſiaſticks, whom Becket had diſpatched 
from St. Omers, arrived at Compiegne, where 
Louis then kept his court, and implored him 
to grant that prelate an aſylum in his king- 
dom. He embraced them, and repeated to 
them the anſwer he had given to Henry's mi- 
niſters, bidding them aſſure the primate in his 
name, that he ſhould be received with great 
kindneſs. Nor was he ſatisfied with this pro- 
miſe; but diſpatched his own almoner on a 
meſſage to the pope, beſeeching his Holineſs, 
that, as he loved the honor of the church, and 
the weal of the French kingdom, he ſhould main- 
gain 1 homas archbiſhop of Canterbury, and bis 
cauſe, in all points, againſt the tyrant of Eng- 


land. Becket was confirmed, by theſe en- 


cCouragements, in his deſire and intention of 


going into France. But while he was yet in 


the abbey of St. Bertin, Richard de Lucy, who 


had been ſent not long before, on ſome ſecret 


cCommiſſion, to the earl of Flanders, returned 


to England by St. Omers, and hearing that 
Becket was there, went and made him a viſit. 


. Haw it happened that the archbiſhop, who had 


fed from the fight of the Engliſh embaſſadors, 


when 


or KING HENRY H. 


little care to avoid the notice and preſence. of — 
the Great. juſticiary of England, who of all his 
council was the moſt devoted to Henry, we 
are not told. But it is ſaid, that in their con- 
ference Richard tried to perſuade him to go 
back to England, offering himſelf to conduct 
him, and be a mediator — interceſſor with 
the king for his pardon, which he thought 
might i obtained by ſuch an act of ſubmiſſion. 


The archbiſhop anſwered, that the temper of 


the king was implacable when he was thoroughly 
angered. The juſticiary, finding him abſo- 
lutely determined to perfiſt in the part he had 
taken, expreſſed a proper indignation at his 
obſtinacy, and left him. It was indeed moſt 
improbable that this viſit ſhould conclude 1 in 


any other manner. 


Preſently after the departure of Richard de 
Lacy, Becket went from St. Omers; and, Hike in 


. 
his perſon, or only did it to conceal the ſecret 1, ve 5 


whether he really apprehended ſome danger to 


intelligence he had with the earl of Flanders, 


he choſe to travel by night, and under the con- 


duct of ſome ſoldiers procured from his friends, 
the abbot of St. Bertin, and the biſhop of 


Tournay, till he had got out of the Flemiſn 


territories intq the French. On his arrival in 
the latter he was joined by ſome of his clergy, 
who, from attachment to his perſon, or 

for his caule, defired to follow his fortunes, | 


During the ſpring of this year, eleven hun- v. Franciſci 
Pagi breviar, 
pontif. Rom, 


ſub ann, 1164, 


dre and fixty tour, the * Victor had 
1 died 


A. D. 


% 


when he firſt came to St. Omers, took now ſo BOOK II. 


1164. | 
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BOOK H died at Lucca; but another, who teck the 
| Por gen name of Paſchal. the Third, being elected ſoon, 
& Baronium afterwards, by the party of that pontiff, the 
3 — ſehiſm remained unſubdued; and ſeemed, in 
' the: whole extent of the imperial dominions, 
to draw a new ſpirit, and an augmentation ot 
vigour, from it's new: head. Becket there- 
fore had great reaſon to dread the impreſſions: 
that might be made upon Alexander by Henry's: 
embaſſadors, in circumſtances which rendered, 
the friendſhip of their maſter ſo neceſſary to 
him; and it appears from ſome letters, that the, 
v. Epiſt. 7. neareſt friends of that prelate were very appre-. 
23724. 1.1 henſive of his being facrifiſed by the pope to 
the neceſſity of the times. Henry indeed, on 
the firſt intelligence of Victor's deceaſe, had 
renewed. his aſſurances of adhering to Alexan= 
der ; which, one would think, in good. policy 
be ſhould. not have done; as he might have 
found an advantage, in his diſputes with the 
church, from leaving that pontiff more doubt- 
ful, with regard to his reſolutions, at ſuch a 
7. Epil. 7. Ka But; by Tr ſent to Becket ſoon 50 
158 ter that event, this haſty proceeding may be 
accounted for, and in SEE juſtified. 
We are there told, that when the news of 
the antipope's death came into F rance, it was 
imagined. by ſome there, that the emperor him- 
ſelf would put an end to the ſchiſm, by ſub- 
mitting to Alexander; and that this con- 
jecture was much ſtrengthened by other ac- 
counts, received about the ſame time, of a 
5 W 1 in ſome of. * of * ar 
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revolt from that prince, who was dangerouſly Bo OR A, i 
— 


ill, of a fever. Henry therefore might fea 
that, if he did not make haſte to declare fon 
Alexander, inſtead of terrifying that pontiff, 
he ſhould hurt his own interefts. But the 

election of Paſchal, the recovery of the em- 
peror, and ſome advantages gained by their 


and Becket was informed by another letter i 


from one of his agents at Sens, before the pro- 


ceedings againſt him at Northampton, that 


Alexander himſelf and all his cardinals were 
full of uneaſineſs, on account of the long ftay, 


which John Cummins, whom Henry had 


{cnt to the emperor, made in the court of that 
prince ;. and becauſe, for ſome time, no, mi- 
niſter from the king had come to Sens; which, 
with other concurrent circumſtances, had alarm- 
ed them ſo much, that they were by no means 
diſpoſed. to, offend any potentate, but leaſt of 
all the king of England. Affairs had re- 
mained in much the ſame ſituation from that 
time to this: ſo that Henry was now very 
confident. in the hope ſuggeſted to him by 


thoſe, biſhops who had moſt of his confidence, 


that Alexander might prefer his own. perſonal 
intereſts to thoſe of his: ſee. And if the king 
of France had. been only neutral between him 
and Becket, this confidence, probably, would 


not have been diſappointed. But his weight 


turned the ſcale in favor of the primate. Be- 
fore the embaſſadors from the king of Eng- 
1 


meſſage 
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gon m. . meſſage from Louis, of which an account has 
1 B. 1164 been given, and had admitted the agents of 


Becket to an audience. They began by fay- 
— in 205 66 | Te were * 4 bis Holi- 


of the ſcripture, the 2815 his ſon TTY gone 
through, when he fought with beaſts at North- 
ampton, rs perils among falſe brethren, perils 
in his flight, perils upon the road, perils at ſea, 
perils even in the port: upon the whole they 
repreſented him as another St. Paul. At 
Which, ſays one of the monks who wrote his 
fe, the father of all fathers was ſo much 
moved, that he burſt into tears. 
The next day, a conſiſtory being called for 
that purpoſe, audlence was given to the Eng- 
liſh embaſſadors. The perſons ſent on this 
important buſineſs were the archbiſhop | of 
York, the biſhops of London, of Worceſter, of 
Exeter; and of Chicheſter, with three of the 
king's chaplains; and the earl of Arundel, 
with three more of the temporal barons, who 
were all men of great dignity in Henry's court. 
The biſhop of London began, and, in a Latin 
oration (which, with the others here follow- 
ing, I give upon the report of one who Was 
prefent), & ſet forth the neceſſity, that the 
"on apoffolical ſee ſhould employ its authority 
0 to reclaim that man to true 9 who, 
© being 


\ 1 


being abaſhed he ſaid no more. Nevertheleſs 


or Kino HENRY II. 


« being wile in his own conceit, had diſturbed zoo & m. 
the concord of his brethren, the peace of the 
church, and the piety of the king.” He ſaid, 
46 that a diſſenſion between the king and the 


« prieſthood had lately ariſen in England, 
* on a point of ſmall importance, which 
might have been extinguiſhed more eaſily, 
« if moderate remedies had been uſed: but 
« My Lord of Canterbury, following his own 
« ſingular notions, and not the advice of his 
« brethren, proceeded too eagerly, not con- 
« fidering the malice of the times, and what 
« miſchief his violence might produce: fo 
ic that he had woven a ſnare for himſelf and his 
« brethren ; and, if their conſent had abetted 
« him in his purpoſe, the buſineſs would un- 
„ doubtedly have had a worſe end. But, 
« becauſe they would not concur, or ac- 
& quieſce in a conduct ſo contrary to their 


duty, he ſought to turn the blame of his 


« own raſhneſs upon them, nay, upon the 
« king, and the whole nation, in order to 
& blemiſh whoſe fame, he had fled out of the 
« kingdom, no man offering him any violence, 
„none even threatening ng according as 
« it is written, the wicked flies when no man 
& purſues.” At theſe words his Holineſs in- 


terrupting him, faid, + Brother, forbear.” 


The biſhop anſwered, «+ My Lord, I will for- 
bear him,” I bid you forbear, replied the 
« pope, not out of regard to his character, 
but to your own.” At which reprimand 


the 
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mained filent. The archbiſhop of Vork, ob- 


„world, to be a man of great obſtinacy in 
* whatever opinion he had once entertained; 


HISTORY of Taz LIFE 
the biſhop of Chicheſter, vain of his eloquence, 
for which he was famous, ventured to inveigh, 
in a rhetorical ſtyle, againſt the immoderate 
preſumption of Becket, and remonſtrated to 
the pope the danger attending it, of producing 
a 'ſchilm in the church, and other grievous 
diſorders. But, while he was indulging his 
oratory out of ſeaſon, he happened to ſpeak a 
word of falſe Latin, and it once or 
twice; which drew him the laughter 
of the whole aſſembly; whereby he was ſo 
confounded, that he ſtopped ſhort, and re- 


ſerving hows ut his brethren had ſucceeded, 
ſpoke more conciſely, and more diſcreetly of 
Becket, ſoying only, That he had known: 
«. him, by long and cloſe obſervation, even 
« from the time of his firſt ſetting out in the 


« and that having too: lightly engaged in this 
«« diſpute (as ge WY Salty in his 
“ determinations): he could by no means be 
« {et right, unleſs. his Holineſs. would apply 
& his own hand to the work, and let it be felt 
* pretty roughly.” The biſhop of Exeter 
ſaid, There was no need of a long diſcourſe: 


the cauſe could not be. determined: in the 


« abſence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: 


therefore they deſired! that legates might be 


= appointed o hear and decide it. | 
Wie The 


on KING HENRY IL 


The bi 
time, the earl of Arundel deſired to be heard, 
and in the Engliſh language 


biſhops after this continuing Glent ſome BOOK It. 


A. D. zi6e. 
| 6 9 
{poke thus, Of V. Alanum in 


4 what the biſhops have ſaid we illiterate lay- vita Becket. 
4 men are entirely ignorant, but muſt, as well - _ 


„ as we can, perform the commiſſion with 
« whach we are entruſted. Nor do we come 
* hither to diſpute, or to throw out reproaches 
« againſt any man, eſpecially in the preſence of 
5 {ſo great a perſon, to whole nod and autho- 
„ rity all the world does and ought to ſubmit. 
But for this we certainly come, to lay before 
« you, holy father, and the whole church of 
Rome, the devotion and love which the king 
“our maſter has always borne to you and ftill 
bears. By whom is this done? by the great- 
<« eſt and nobleſt of all his ſubjects, by arch- 
_ «« biſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons. Higher 
than theſe he could find none in his king- 
« dom; for, if he could have found any, 
„would have ſent them, to fhew his reverence 
to you, holy father, and to the ſacred Roman 
church. You have yourſelf experienced fuf- 
« ficiently, upon your firſt exaltation to the 
pontificate, the fidelity and devotion. of our 
< royal maſter, when he entirely ſubmitted to 
your authority himſelf and his realm. Nor 
is there in Chriftendom any prince more 
e pious than he, or who more defires to main- 
& tain\ the peace of the church by a moderate 
& uſe of his royal authority. Nevertheleſs 
My Lord Archbiſhop is alſo in his own or- 


„ der 
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BOOK m.“ der and degree as well inſtructed, and in 
things that belong to his office as diſcreet 
* P. Et. . and prudent; though to ſome perſons he 
ec may ſeem too ſharp and ſevere. And were 
4 it not for the preſent unfortunate difference 
& between the king and him, the ſtate and the 
« church would be mutually happy in union | 
« and tranquillity, under 10 good a prince, | 
&« and ſo excellent a paſtor. It is therefore our 
«earneſt requeſt, that you would apply your 
« gracious endeavours to compoſe this dif- 
« ference, and bring about a renewal of con- 
«© cord and affeQion.” This ſpeech, being 
more ſuitable to the temper of the aſſembly in 
which it was ſpoken, was thought to deſerve a 
more favorable anſwer than been vouch- 
ſafed to any of the biſhops. The pope there- 
fore ſaid, that he well knew, and pr — in 
remembrance, with what devotion the king of 
England had conferred many and great obliga- 
tions upon him; which, when a proper oppor- 
tunity offered, he deſired from his ſoul to re- 
turn, in a moſt grateful manner, ſo far as 
might be conſiſtent with his duty to God. 
Upon which all the embaſſadors deſiring moſt 
cearneſtly, that he would ſend the archbiſhop 
back to England, and nominate legates to judge 
him there, he conſulted with the cardinats 
what anſwer to make; many of whom were 
of opinion, that he ſhould grant the king's re- 
queſt, for fear of driving him to the antipope ; 
but others oppoſed it, and he determined nat 
to yield to it in the manner deſired. How - 
8 FEyer, 
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ever, that he might keep ſome: meaſures with BOOK HH. 
the king, he told the embaſladors, that, as they TP,. 
had aſked for legates, legates they ſhould have. 


Whereupon the biſhop of London kifled his 
foot, and deſired to know with what powers 
thoſe legates would be ſent. With the pro- 
per powers, anfwered he. Yes, returned the 
“ biſhop, but we deſire they may decide this cauſe 
„ without appeal.” That, ſaid the pope, is my 
« glory, which I will not give to another. And 
“ certainly, when the archbiſhop of Canter- 
e bury is judged, it ſhall be by ourſelves; for 
« no reaſon allows that we ſhould remand 
him back into England, to be judged by his: 
« adverſaries, and in the midſt of his enemies.“ 
He added, that they ſhould wait for the arrival 
of that prelate, who ſoon would be there, and 
in whole abſence nothing concerning him could 
be juſtly determined. of 


/ 


The reaſon given in one of the contemporary Hoveden, ſub 


hiſtorians, why Alexander refuſed to ſend le- In. 1164. 
gates into England, for the final decifion of , 
this controverſy, is, „that he knew King 
Henry was mighty in word and deed, and 

that the legates might be corrupted, as loving 
money more than juſtice.” Another at- Heribertus in 
firms, that, by the advice of a prelate, to whom d. Quz- 
the diſpoſitions of that court were well known, .. 
the embaſſadors had carried with them a large 
ſum of money, as a requiſite moſt eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of their buſineſs. If this be true, 
it will account for the affected moderation, Stephan. in 
with which the earl of Arundel ſpoke in his 1 S. Thom. 
Jr fp a public 


© | 


er ©: £15 chink chat an open aoouſativn of the primate, 
or angry inuectiuves agamft him, would rather 


» 
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in. public audience. For truſting to the fecret 
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anfluence of bribes and corruption he might 


be Wikely to obftrudt than ſerve his purpoſe. 
Otherwiſe it is certam that he expreſſed him- 
KK much too tenderly concerning that pre- 


Late, and as H he had only deſired that Alexan- 


der ſhould mediate a reconciliation between 
Henry and him; which was very different 
from the errand on which he was really ſent. 
But, though it is probable, he meant to do his 
buſineſs, rather by gaining than convincing 
the ſacred callege, this ras. * proved as in- 
effeQtual as reaſon or argument: for the in- 


tereſts of the were ſo cloſely interwoven 
with thoſe of Becket, and Alexander was ſo 


afraid to offend the king of France, who bad 


made himſelf a party in the archbiſhop's cauſe, 
that nothing could induce him to comply with 


Henrys defires. When the earl of Arundel 

\ Found that the ſoothing arts he had uſed were 
ef no fervice to his maſter, he changed his 
- tone and talked a language more ſuitable to 
The dignity of the character in which he ap- 


peared, intimating that the king might, by this 


8 ill treatment, be provoked to join with the 


antipope: but, Alexander ſtill remaining in- 


flexible, he and his collegues departed, without 


In the mean ae Becket came to Seiles, 


and Louis, heated with the idea of his ſuffering 
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for the church, made a viſit to him there. BOOK Ul. 


During his abode in that city, which con- 
tinued ſome days, the inſinuating prelate en- 
tirely poſſeſſed himſelf of his affections; and 
his mind, from this time forwards, was ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt Henry, that he quite forgot 
the great ſervice lately done him by that 
prince, in marching to his ſuccour againſt the 
emperor, and took every opportunity of do- 
ing him miſchief to the utmoſt of his power. 


— 
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Theſe impreſſions being made, and the arch- Hiſt. Qua- 


biſhop having obtained a liberal maintenance 
for himſelf and his followers at the expence 
of the king, he left Soiſſons and went to Sens, 
where he was coolly received by the cardinals, 
but kindly by Alexander, who appointed the 
next morning to give him a public audience, 
on the reaſons which had induced him to aban- 
don his ſee, and ſeek a refuge out of England. 
The cardinals being accordingly aſſembled 
together, he was called in, and ſeated at the 
right hand of the pope, who commanded him 
to plead his cauſe before them ; whereupon 
he roſe up, but was ordered by his Holineſs 
to fit down again, and ſpeak fitting ; which 

eatly encouraging him, he confidently ſet 
orth, how meritorious to Rome, and how 
much againſt his own intereſt, his conduct 
had been; fince there was not a ſingle man 
in the kingdom of England who would 
% have refuſed obedience to him, if he would 
„have complied in all points with the will 
« of the king; and while he ſerved on thoſe 

„„ terms 


drip. c. 10, 


FA. 
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' BOOK I. “ terms every thing proſpered with him, ae- 
s « cording to his wiſh; but when he changed 
+ D-411%- << his courſe, out of regard to his facred pr 

« feflion, and duty to God, the king's affection 

« for him immediately began to cool. Yet 

« even now, if he would entirely ſubmit to 

« that prince in all his purpofes, he ſhould 

« want no interceſhon to recover his favor. 
« But ſeeing that the church of Canterbury, 

«© which had been in times paſt zhe weſtern ſun, 
% was now obſcured in it's brightneſs, he chofe 

c rather to endure a thouſand deaths, than 

46 diſſemble the evils it ſuffered. And leſt 

« he ſhould ſeem to have unneceſſarily, or out 

« of vain glory, engaged in this diſpute, he 

thought it beſt to ſatisfy all the aflembly . 

| « there preſent by ocular . demonſtration.” - 
. Then producing to them the writing in which 
weere contained the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 

he faid, with tears, . See here, what laws the 

« king of England has ordained againſt the 
« liberty of the church! Be judges yourſelves, - 
« whether without the perdition of my ſoul 
«1 could poffhibly connive at fuch matters 
« as theſe!” The conſtitutions were read, and, | 
ſaved him the. trouble of entering into any 
juſtification of the other parts of his conduct. 
It was the opinion of the whole aſſembly, 
hat in the perſon of the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
the catholic church ſhould be ſuccoured; and 
the pope proceeded, in the ſame conſiſtory, 
ſeverally to examine the articles contained in 
that writing, of which he folerated ſix, not 

* * WI; 
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s good,” but leſs evil; and abſolutely con- B ook u. 


e the ten which hve before been recited. 
Thoſe he folerated were as follows. 


15 Churches belonging to the hs of our lord 
the king cannot be given away 1n perpetuity, 
without the conſent and grant of the king. 


2. Laymen ought not to be accuſed utileſs 
by certain and legal accuſers and witneſſes, 
in preſence of the biſhop, ſo as that the arch- 
deacon may not loſe his right, nor any thing 
which ſhould thereby accrue to him: and if 
the offending perſons be ſuch as that none 
will or dare accuſe them, the ſheriff, being 
thereto required by the biſhop, ſhall ſwear 
twelve lawful men of the vicinage, or town, 
before the biſhop, to declare the truth, ac- 
cording to their conſcience. 1 


3. Archbiſhops, biſhops, and all dignified 
clergymen who hold of the king in chief, 
have their poſſeſſions from the king as a baro- 
ny, and anſwer thereupon to the king's juſtices 
and officers, and follow and perform all royal. 
cuſtoms and rights, and, like other barons, 
- ought to be preſent at the trials of the king's 
court with the barons, till the judgement pro- 
ceeds to loſs of members of death. 


If any nobleman of the realm ſhall for- 
cibly reſiſt the archbiſhop, biſhop, or arch- 


deacon, in doing juſtice upon him or his, the 
.- I king 
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BOOK m. king ought to bring them to juſtice; and if 


A. D. 116 
. 1104+ re, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and archdeacons, 


any ſhall forcibly reſiſt the king in his judica- 


ought to bring him to juſtice, that he may 
make ſatisfaction to our lord the king. | 


5. The chattels of thoſe who are under 
forfeiture to the king ought not to be detained 
in any church, or church- yard, againſt the 
king's juſticiary; becauſe they belong to the 
king, whether they are found within churches 


or without. 


bro The ſons of vilteins ought not to be 


ordained without the conſent of their lords, 


in whoſe lands they are known to have been 


born 8 


That the pope and his conſiſtory ſhould 
thus fit in judgement upon the laws and ſtatutes 
of England was a moſt inſolent violation of the 
independence, the freedom, and the dignity of 
the crown; and the abetting of ſuch an act 
was without queſtion highly criminal in a ſub- 
ject of that kingdom. But Becket knew that 
this crime would be there reputed a virtue, 
the merit of which would atone for any fail- 
ing or offence in other parts of his conduct. 
Nevertheleſs there was one circumſtance, from. 
whence he apprehended advantage might be 
taken, to induce the ſce of Rome, even by the 


authority of the canons, to conſent to depoſe. 


him; I mcan, the violation of the liberty 25 
| e 
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to obtain his election to the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, which it would have been eaſy 


for his adverſaries to prove againſt him. Con- 


ſcious of this he thought it neceflary to guard 
himſelf as effectually, and as ſpeedily as he 
could, againſt that danger. On the following 


day, the pope and the cardinals being in a more 41 


private room, he came to them, and accoſted W 


them in the following words: My fathers 
and lords, it is unlawful to ſpeak untruly 
„ any where, but more eſpecially before God, 
% and in your preſence : wherefore with tears 
« I confeſs, that my miſerable offence brought 


« all theſe troubles upon the church of Eng- 


land. I aſcended into the fold of Chriſt, 


« not by the true door, not having been called 


by a canonical election. but obtruded into it 
by the terror of ſecular power. And though 


_ * I undertook this charge unwillingly, yet was 


] induced to it, not by the will of God, but 
* of man. What wonder then, if it has pro- 
„ ſpered ſo ill with me? Vet, if, through fear 
of the menaces of the king, I had given it 
up at his deſire (as my brethren the biſhops 
« would fain have perſuaded me to do), I 
* thould have left a pernicious example to the 
« cathohick church: for which reaſon I de- 
« ferred it till I could come into your preſence. 
But now, acknowledging that my entrance 
was not canonical, and fearing from thence 
a worſe exit; perceiving alſo my ſtrength 
„ unequal to the burthen; leſt 1 ſhould ruin 
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BOOK NM. “ the flock, whoſe unworthy paſtor Jam made, 
FD © into your hands, O father, I reſign the arch- 
D. 1164. . wig 1 | 0 | 
y e biſhoprick of Canterbury.” Then taking off 
his ring, he gave it to the pope, and deſired 
him to provide a proper paſtor for the church 
which he thus left vacant. Nothing could be 
more artful than this method of proceeding ! 
By depoſing himſelf in this manner be corrected 
all the faults, that could be alledged by his 
enemies to make void his election, and was 
very ſure that the pope, into whoſe hands he ſo 
humbly reſigned the archbiſhoprick, Would re- 
ſtore it to him again, and confirm bim there- 
in; after which his poſſeſſion of it would not 
only be free from all the former objections, but 
muſt be defended by Alexander, for the ſake of 
r his own immediate act, and the au- 
khority of his ſee. Accordingly, when he and 
his followers were withdrawn, and the matter 
was fully conſidered, only ſome few of the 
V.Hift. Quz- cardinals, whom Becket's hiſtorians call the 
Enpartten. Phariſees, gave their opinion for accepting his 
reſignation, and providing for, or rewarding 
him, in ſome other manner ; as a means hap- 
pily offered of ſatisfying the king: but the far 
greater number, and Alexander himſelf, ex- 
preſſed their apprehenſions, that if he, who, 
»in defence of the liberty of the church, had 
“ ri{qued, not only his wealth and honors, but 
life itfelf, ſhould be ſuffered to fall a ſacrifice 
to the king, all other biſhops would fall 
with him; nor, after ſuch an example, 
3 would any one cyer have courage to reſiſt 


ee the 
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« the will of his prince: and thus the tate BOOK Il 
& of the catholick church would be ſhaken, Fg ng er) 


and the pope's authority periſh.” The con- 
eluſion was, that Becket ſhould be reſtored 
to his ſee in deſpite of any oppoſition; and 
« that he who fought for them ſhould by all 
* means he aſſiſted.” The archbiſhop was 
acquainted with this determination in the moſt 
honorable and affectionate terms the pope 
could find, who concluded his ſpeech by re- 
commending him to the abbot of Pontigni, a 
religious houſe in Burgundy, that he might 
there be maintained during the time of his 
exile ; ſaying, „that he, who had hitherto 
« lived in affluence and delights, ſhould now 
6 be taught, by the inſtructions of poverty, 
© the mother of religion, to be the comforter 
of the poor when he returned to his fee: 
+ wherefore he committed him over to one 
of the poor of Chrift, from whom he was 
to receive, not a ſumptuous, but fimple 
entertainment, ſuch as became a baniſhed 
man, and a champion of Chriſt.” Being 
thus diſmifled, he immediately retired into 
the convent affigned for his refidence : but 
when he was there he thought it proper to 
wear the habit, as well as to conform himſelf 
to the life of a monk, and deſired to receive 
one from his Holineſs, who accordingly ſent 


it with his bleſſing. The reaſon given for Alanus in 


this by one of his followers is, that almoſt 
all the archbiſhops of Canterbury had been 
monks, and, when any of them was not of 
mT G 4 that 
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that profeſſion, ſome misfortune had been ob- 
ſerved to fall on the kingdom: but it may 
rather be ſuppoſed that he did it to encreaſe 
the opinion of his ſanctity, and flatter the 
monks, who in England maintained his cauſe 
with much more affection than any of the 
ſecular clergy. It is very obſeryable, that, 
notwithſtanding - the confeſſion he had made 
to the pope and the cardinals, in the manner 
here related, of his election to the ſee of Can- 
terbury having been uncanonical, yet, in his 
anſwer to the letter which was foon afterwards 
written to him by all the biſhops of England, 
he endeavoured to juſtify it from that im- 
putation ; denying that any injury bad been 
done therein to the church; and affirming that 
it was laufully and quietly made, with the 
conſent of all thoſe who had a right to elect him. 
So different were the publick profeſſions of this 
man from his private declarations ! | 
Upon the report made to Henry of the pro- 
ceedings at Sens, that prince thought it neceſ- 
ſary to exert his authority, with it's utmoſt 
terrors, againſt the rebellion of Becket, and to 
make Alexander himſelf, who ſo arrogantly 


abetted that rebellion, feel the effects of his | 


A. D. 1165. 


anger. He therefore confiſcated all the arch- 
biſhop's eſtate, and ſent an order to the biſhop - 
of every digceſe to ſeize the revenues of any of 

the clergy who had followed him into France, 


or had otherwiſe acted in derogation to the 


honor and hu of the ,crown,, .conjointly :: 
with him, or for his ſake, All coxreſpondence -. 


with 
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with him was declared to be criminal ; and it BOOK i. 
was forbidden to pray for him publickly in T Pig 
churches, which ſome hiſtorians of thoſe times © 
have mentioned with horror, as the greateſt of 
cruelties: but, if this reſtraint had not been 

laid on the intemperance of their zeal, the 

monks would have turned their very prayers 

to ſedition. An order was likewiſe Tenn forth V. Epiſt. 13. 
to ſtop Peter- pence from being paid to the '5* © 
pope. In all theſe acts of government nothing | 
was done by the king, beyond what juſtice, 

and the obligation he was under to maintain 

the laws of his kingdom, demanded and au- 
thoriſed. But he did not ſtop here. For, V. Epiſt. 79, 
about the beginning of the year eleven hundred i 

and fixty five, he baniſhed out of England, 

by a general ſentence, all the relations, friends, 

and dependants of Becket, to the number of 

near four hundred perſons, without diſtinction 

of ſex or age; not excepting infants at the 

breaſt, if we may give credit to the words of 

Becket himſelf in ſeveral letters on that ſubject. 

Their lands and goods were confiſcated; and 

the adult perſons among them were compel- 

led to take an oath, before they departed, 

that they would go to the archbiſhop, where- 

ſoever he was; which was done in order to 

load him with the charge of their maintenance, 

and alſo to grieve him with the ſpectacle of 

the diſtreſs they endured on his account. Lord 

Chief Juſtice Hale, in his hiſtory of the pleas See p. 82. 
of the crown, after giving ſome examples of 
the uncertzinty of treaſgns at common law, 
CC during 
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BOOK UI. during the early times of our government, 
8 makes this obſervation: . By theſe, and the 


D-1195- & like inſtances, that might be given, it ap- 


„ pears, how uncertain and arbitrary the crime 
« of treaſon was before the ſtatute of 25 Ed. 
III. whereby it came to paſs, that almoſt 
« every offence, that was or ſeemed to be a 


; . “breach of the faith and allegiance due to 


zu king, was by conſtruction and con- 
uence and interpretation raiſed into the 


e offence of high treaſon.” Nor Was the 


V. Epiſt. 126. 
e Cod. Cot- 
ton. in Ap- 
pend. 


alty better —— than the crime; 
t varied in different reigns. As to the 
practice of involving the innocent in the puniſh- 
ment of the guilty for certain offences, which 


appears to have prevailed in the days of Henry 
the Second, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 


it more fully hereafter; but will only obſerve 


in this place, that when Becket complained of 
it ſo bitterly, as we find he does, in his letters, 


the anſwer to him might have been, that, for 


much lighter offences againſt the royal dignity 
than he had committed, ſeverities of this nature 
were ſuppoſed to be due from the juſtice of 
the kingdom: fince he could not but know, 
that one of the King's chief juſticiaries, Richard 


de Lucy, had threatened the biſhops of the 


provice of Canterbury, that all their relations, 


together with themſelves, ſhould in like man- 


ner be baniſhed, if they did not obey the royal 


mandate to ele& him archbiſhop. There is 


great reaſon to believe that he himſelf · was 
conſenting to this terrible memace; and if he 


I SY Was, 
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was, it precluded him from the right of com- 
plaining in this inſtance: but nothing can 
Juſtify the proceeding itſelf; for that which 
is contrary to humanity and natural juſtice 
cannot be warranted by any authority of law or 
cuſtom. | | * 
In excuſe of the king it may perhaps be ſup- 
poſed, that the cruelty of extending the general 
ſentence of baniſhment, againſt the relations 
and friends of Becket, even to women and in- 
fants at the breaſt, did not ariſe from the in- 
tention of Henry himſelf, but from the bars 
barous zeal of the officer Who executed his 
orders; as it frequently happens, that, when 
kings are angry, the miniſters of their anger 
are much more inhuman than they. Ranulph 
de Broc, who had the principal care of this bu- 
ſineſs, was a man of a cruel nature; and Ger- 
vale of Canterbury, who deſcribes him as ſuch, 
ſeems to impute theſe barbarities chiefly to his 
hatred of the archbiſhop, whoſe enemy he had 
been for ſome time. But admitting that he 
went beyond his commiſſion, and that Henry 
was induced to give him ſuch a commiſſion 
by the practice of thoſe days, yet they who 
adviſed that prince, under a notion of law or 
prerogative, to depart ſo much from the hu- 
manity of his own diſpoſition, gave him bad 
counſel, and made him greatly diſhonor the 
juſtice of the cauſe he maintained againſt Bec- 


ket. There is a letter preſerved among thoſe V. Epift. 48, 
of that prelate, without any name to it, but l. i. 


directed to King Henry from one of his friends, 
OI 1 by 
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ſented to him, with an honeſt freedom, the 


65. iniquity of proſcribing ſo many innocent per- 
ſons for the archbiſhop's offence, eſpecially as 


ſome of them were no way relate to him in 


blood. We alſo find that this remonſtrance 
which I imagine was made by the. biſhop of 
,ondon) had been graciouſly heard by the 
king, ot acknowledged the truth of it, and 
promiſed to act more favorably towards them; 
at the negle& of which promiſe his friend ex- 
preſſed ſurprize and uneafineſs, imploring him 
to mitigate the ſeverity of his edict, as he had 


F ow his royal word ſo to do. It would have 


Hiſt, Qua- 
rip. E. 
c. 14. 


ſab ann. 
1165. 


Daniel. 


Chron. Norm. 


every way — for him, if other coun- 
ſels had not finally prevailed over thoſe of this 
wiſe and faithful monitor: for the innocent 
ſufferers met with pity and kindnefs in their 
exile. Some of them, having been abſolved, 
by the authority of the pope, from the oath 
they had taken to go to the archbiſhop, re- 
fided in Flanders, where they were ſupported 
very hoſpitably by the friends of that prelate. 
The king of France, the queen of Sicily, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction, took care of 
the reſt. So that the obſtinacy of Becket was 
not conquered, nor his diſtreſs much augmented, 
but his malice was exaſperated, and far better 


juſtified in the eyes of the world, by the cruelty 


of this unjuſt and unprofitable act. 


Things were now apparently tending to a 
rupture between the kings of France and Eng- 


See alfo Pere land. The behaviour of Louis with relation 
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to Becket was moſt offenſive to Henry. And BOOK 10. 
he had been greatly diſguſted on another ac- 
count. For the French monarch, in the year 
eleven hundred and ſixty four, had married 
one of his daughters by Eleanor to his brother 
in law, the earl of Blois, and preſently after- 
wards had inveſted him with the - office of 
Seneſchal, without any regard to the right of 
the earls of Anjou, to whom it belonged. The 
taking away an hereditary dignity from a fa- 
mily with which he then was in peace, and 
iving it to another, ſo nearly related to him- 
Lf, was a moſt violent act of arbitrary power. 
The empreſs Matilda, apprehenſive of her 
ſon's being engaged in a war with the king of 
France at this time, when a great inſurrection 
was begun by the Welſh, ſought to make up 
their differences by the mediation of the pope, 
though ſhe could not but know that there was 
need of a mediator between her ſon and that 
ntiff, He accepted of the office, and after 
ome negoctation prevailed on the two kings 
to have an interview at Giſors, in the Eaſter 
week of the year eleven hundred and ſixty five. 
The firſt point of which they treated was the V. Johan. 
affair of Becket: and as Henry would not be — * 
perſuaded to recede from his demand of an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion on the part of that haughty . 
prelate, nor Louis from the aſſurance he had 
given him of protection, the diſcontent on each 
fide continued very ftrong. Yet the conference 
did not end in open hoſtilities; Henry think- 
ing it prudent to diſſemble his reſentment, in 
conſideration 
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confideration of the unſettled ſtate of his king- 


dom. As for the reſtitution of the office of 
Seneſchal, which he juſtly demanded, it was 
not agreed to, nor abſolutely refuſed, but left 
to a future deciſion. Perhaps he might think 
it of leſs conſequence to him, in his preſent 
ſituation, to carry this point, than to ſooth the 


earl of Blois, by permitting him to enjoy it, as 


V. Hiſt. Qua- 
dripartitam. 


a temporary benefit, without any departure 
from the maintenance of his own claim. A 
conference was alſo propoſed between him and 
the pope, to which he conſented, but conditi- 
onally, that Becket ſhould not be preſent. The 
arehbiſhop, hearing of this, entreated Alexan- 
der, by letters, not to agree to the interview on 
that condition ; telling him, that, without an 
interpreter” as ſkilful as he was in the king's 
language, his Holineſs would be in danger of 
being deceived by the ſubtilty of that prince. 
Whereupon the pontiff ſent back this meſſage 


to Henry, that it had never been heard of 


in any ape, that the church of Rome, at the 
command of any prince whatſoever, had 
driven any perſon out of her train; eſpecial- 
« ly one who was baniſhed for the cauſe of 
« juſtice : but that 77 was a privilege and au- 
&* thority granted from above to the apoſtolical 
« ſee, to ſuccour the exiled and the oppreſſed 
< of all nations againſt' the rage of their ſove- 
4 reigns.” Having thus avoided a conference, 
which his ſenſe of the obligations he had to 
Henry, and the. bad return he was making, 
mult have rendered extremely diſagreeable to 

| him, 
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him, he ſet out for Rome, which was opened Book 11. 
to him by the death of Victor, and a confederacy N. 
of many cities of Italy in his favor. Nor did df 

Henry remain in France; but, as ſoon as he 
had ſecured himſelf againſt any immediate dan- 
ger of a war in thofe parts, he haſtened back to 
his kingdom, where his preſence was now be- 


come very neceffary. For not long after the See theWelſh 
peace he had concluded in Sonth- Wales, with _—_— 
Rhees ap Gry flyth, that prince” 8 nephew year 1163, 
Eneon having been murdered in his bed, by * 1165, 
a Welſhman of his own houſehold, Rhees ton's Chron, 
coriceived'a fuſpicion that the earl of Chepſtow under the 
and Pembroke had procured: the affaffination, Wear 1164. 
out of revenge for the hoftilities committed 

againſt him the year before, or uſed this as 

a pretence for — 7 the oath of fealty, 

which he had taken to Henry, by making an 
incurſion into the lands of — A The at- 

tack being unexpected, he met with little 
reſiſtance, and in a very thort time recovered 

all Cardiganſhire, except the caſtle of Cardigan, 

then called Abertivy. I find no reaſon to 

believe that the earl was concerned in the 

murder of Eneon. The Welſh were ae 
cuſtomed to aſſaſſinate one another, upon any 

quarrels among them, or the bare Tulpen 

of an injury: and it was very improbable that 

this nobleman; who knew that his ſovereign 

never pardoned a crime of that nature, ſhould 

dare to commit it, at the hazard of exciting 

a rebellion in that country, ſo lately paciſied. 

Bat, in 2 the ambition of Rhees ap 


Gryffyth 
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BOOK. M. Gryſſyth was the motive of this revolt. He 
2 ; 76, could not behold the 1 65 ſeat of his anceſtors, 

their ancient palace of Dynevowr, in which 

de was ſuffered to reſide, without reflecting 
that the kingdom, they had poſſeſſed for ſome 
ages, was uſurped by foreign invaders. The 
very walls of it ſeemed to reproach him with 
a a degenerate and ſervile ſubmiſſion: but above 
all, the high eſteem and fond affection which 
bis countrymen continued to ſhew him, cal- 
led upon him, as he thought, to ſet them free: 
and 4 had a ſpirit always ready to anſwer 
that call, believing that on their liberty he 
ſhould build his own greatneſs. Having there - 
= a fourth ray = the ſword againſt 
enry, and with ſo proſperous a beginning, 
he carried his arms, 7 his iy 
territories in the province of Cardigan, into 
that of Pembroke, attacked the Flemings 
ſettled there, and ravaged all their country; 
from whence, he returned to Dynevowr, 
with great ſpoils and much honor, about the 
end of the year eleven hundred and ſixty four. 
During the winter he negociated with all the 
ather Welſh. princes. _' He reproached them 
with their cowardice. and puſillanimity. He 
ſhewed them how favorable the conjuncture 
then was for an attempt to deliver themſelves 
and their country from the oppreſſion of fo- 
reigners; diſſenſions in England between the 
church and ſtate; an archbiſhop of Canterbury 
_ , Exiled ; his cauſe ſupported equally by Rome 
and by France ; a great probability of a war 
1 15 ies between 
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between Louis and Henry, on that and other BOOK. III 
accounts: Theſe inſtigations fo inflamed ther, >——>—— 
and they were ſo animated by the ſucceſs which 
had attended his enterpriſes, that not only Owen 
Gwyneth and all his fons, but his brother Cad- 
walladar, who had particular obligations to 
Henry, and the princes of Powis-land, the ſons 
and the nephew of Madoc ap Meredyth, on 
whole afſection he moſt depended, now took 
up arms to regain their national independence. 


Proviſion having been made for levying V.Stephanid, 
ſoldiers againſt Rhees ap Gryffyth, in the parlia- Punt 5: 
ment held at Northampton the year before, tze 
king, upon his arrival in England from Nor- 
mandy, found ſome forces affembled, with See thewelh 
which he marched into Flintſhire, where David, — 
one of the ſons of Owen Gwyneth, had made under the 

jevous devaſtations. The king was appre« N 

ienſive that the Welſh would befiege Ruthlan Hire I n. 


caſtle, and therefore haſtened to ſecure it: but e. 12. 
he found, when he came thither, that, after fn big., 
having ravaged the open country, they had 
paſſed, like a ſudden tempeſt, and were retired, 

with their plunder, to the vale of Cluyd in 
Denbighſhire : whereupon he contented him- 

ſelf with ſtrengthening the garrifons of all 

his caſtles in Flintſhire, and then returned 

into England, to augment his forces. For he 
knew how great a war he had to ſuſtain, and 

how difficult he ſhould find it to vanquiſh ſo 
courageous and fo warlike a nation, now, 
when they were united, which they never. 
1 had 
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had been ſince their firſt confederacy againft 
William Rufus. That he might be able to 
oppoſe this formidable league, he not only 
raiſed an army of choſen men out of all his 
Britiſh territories, but brought over many 
troops from Normandy, Aquitaine, Anjou, 
Bretagne, and Flanders. With this combined 
force, the greateſt that had ever been drawn 
together againſt Wales, by any king of Eng- 
land, he marched to Powis-land, which he 
entered at Oſweſtry, and there encamped for 


ſome time, waiting to fee what effect the terror 


of his approach would have on his enemies, 
and whether ſome of their chiefs, particularly 


the princes of Powis- land, whoſe family had 


been long diſtinguiſhed by their fidelity to 


the Engliſh, might not leave their confederates. 


But all were conſtant in the part they had 


taken; all were intrepid; all were actuated 
with an equal and ardent deſire of recovering 
their country from the poſſeſſion of ſtrangers, 


and Ry off from their necks the diſhonora- 
ble yoke © 


a foreign domination. The whole 
power of North-Wales was collected in great 
multitudes, under Owen Gwyneth and bis 
brother Cadwalladar; that of South- Wales 


under Rhees ap Gryffyth; that of Powis- land 


under Owen Cyveliock, and the five ſons of 
Madoc ap Meredyth; to whom were joined 
the Welſh inhabitants of the country ſituated 
between the Wye and the Severn, under two 
ſons of Madec ap Ednerth, who gaxerned as 
much of it as was not poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
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liſh, with ſome dependence upon the princes 30 OK HI. 
of Powis- land and South-Wales, All theſe 
aſſembled at Corwen in Edeyrneon, a part of 
Merionethſhire according to the preſent divi- 
ſion of Wales, but belonging at that time: to 
Powis-land; and they compoſed ſuch an army, 
as, aided by the natural ſtrength of the country, 
was not inferior to that brought againſt them 
by Henry. When this monarch had intelli- 
gence of their being ſo near him, he advanced 
to the river Ciereoc, and, for fear of ambuſ- 
cades, commanded the woods, that covered 
the banks on both ſides of it, to be cut down. 
But, while this was executing, a body of the 
enemy, without any orders from their leaders, 
fell on his vanguard, in which. he had poſted 
all the flower of his army. A bloody action 
enſued: the Welſh fought bravely ; but 
Henry at laſt gained the paſs, and came to the 
mountain of Berwin, one of the higheſt in 
Wales, at the foot of which he encamped. 
The Welſh hung, like a dark cloud, at the 
top and on the fides of it, waiting an occaſion 
to fight the king with advantage, who found 
it 1mpraticable. to attack them in the poſt 
they had taken, and was very uneaſy in his 
. own. For the flying parties of the enemy 
cut off his proviſions; and his ſoldiers, bein 
afraid to ſtir from their camp, were ſoon diſtreſs 
by a great ſcarcity both of victuals and forage; 
While he was conſulting what meaſures. he 
ſhould take to force the Welſh to a battle; 
there fell on a ſudden.ſuch exceſſive and vio- 
IR H 2 lent 
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BOOK II. lent rains, followed by ſuch inundations and 
T torrents of water, pouring down from the 
mountains into the yale where he lay, that 
he was obliged to retire, and give over his 
deſign of maintaining himſelf in thoſe parts, 
or driving the enemy from their ſtation. But, 
to puniſh them as much as lay' in. his power, 
he commanded the eyes of the hoſtages, they. 
had formerly given him, to be now put out, 
in revenge of their violation of the faith they 
had plighted to him in his palace of Wood- 
ſtock. Among theſe were two ſons of Rhees 
ap Gryffyth, and two of Owen Gwyneth. 

V. Dionyf, The putting hoſtages to death in ſome caſes 
_ has been thought agreeable to the law of na- 
Plutarch. de tions; and examples of it are found in the 
E Virtue Mili- hiſtory of the Romans and other civilized peo- 
1 oP TT ple ; but the law of nature, and the mild die- 
: | tates of the Chriſtian religion, which are the 
V. Grotiem beſt interpreters of that law, condemn and for- 
de Jure Belli bid it. Vet the ufage of the times ſeemed to 
© 21. l. i, authoriſe Henry, and an unhappy neceſſity al- 
moſt compelled him, to ſtrike a terror by this 
means, into the chiefs of the Welſh ; that he 
might ſecure his own people, who were ex- 
poſed to their imoads, from which no regard 
to their treaties or their. oaths was able to 
reftrain them, and in which they committed 
the - moſt horrid barbarities. How averſe he 

was to it we may judge from his forbearance 
in reſpect to the — of Rhees ap Gryffyth, 
who had twice rebelled ſince the year eleven 
hundred and fifty ſeven, when their father 1 


C. 
Puftendorff, 
I. vüi. C. 2. 
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made them the N of his fidelity; but Book ii. 
they had not ſuffered for this treaſon till this Pre” 
third inſurrection, which was more unpro- * * "—__ 
voked, and more pernicious to the Engliſh ſub- 
jets in Wales, than either of the former. If the 
king had ftill ſpared them, the uſe of taking 
ſuch hoſtages would have been loſt for the 
future; and it was not eaſy to find any other 
ſecurities, by which a nation fo barbarous, 
and ſo prone to rebellion, could have been 
hindered from continually breaking the peace. 

After ſome neceſſary refreſhment had been Dr. Powe's 
given to his army, Henry reſolved to revert e e e 
to the plan of operations, upon which he had year 1166. 
acted ſo ſucceſsfully in the year eleven hun- Ev 
dred and fifty ſeven, that is, to convey his 
troops by ſea, and infeſt all the maritime parts 
of Wales, without- attewptmg to penetrate 
into the heart of the country, With this 

view he went to Cheſter, and continued there 
{ome time, till all his navy, and ſome ſhips + 
that he hired from Ireland, were brovght £ 
together on that coaſt. But on a ſudden, in 
the midft of theſe preparations, he broke up 
his camp, and diſcharged both army and fleet, 
It may be preſumed, that an. apprehenſion 
of ſome rebellion breaking out in his foreign 
dominions, or of ſome attack being intended 
againſt thoſe countries, while he ſhould be 
embarraſſed with this war, was the cauſe of ſuch 
a precipitate alteration of his meaſures, for 
which no reaſon is affigned by the contem- 
porary hiſtorians. This fear may have been 
| 1 founded 
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Welſh chron. 
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ceived, and which was never made publick. 
” It was certainly no light matter, that could 
prevail upon him thus to leave his dominions 
in Wales expoſed to the fury of the inſulting 
and exaſperated Welſh. - The conſequences | 
of it were pernicious to his reputation and in- 
tereſt. For Rhees ap Gryffyth laid ſiege to 
the caſtle of Abertivy, and took it: by which 
having completed his conqueſt of Cardigan- 
ſhire, he turned his arms againſt Pembroke- 
ſhire, then called Dyvet by the Welſh, and 
made himſelf w/w of the yr 4 of Cilger- 


ran, one of the beſt in all Wales, which the 


Engliſh and Flemings, who belonged to that 


province, twice endeavoured to recover, but 


failed in their attempts. And, not long after- 


YZ a 


Fe England. His, W _ men are become fools < 


wards, the caſtle of Baſingweark was taken and 
demoliſhed by the army of North-Wales un- 
der Owen Gwyneth. "The bad ſucceſs of this 


War appears to have been a matter of great 


triumph to Becket: for, in a letter he wrote to 
the biſhop of Hereford about the end of this 
year, after reminding that prelate of the in- 


juries he had ſuffered, ben in his perſon C brift 


was again judged before the tribunal a prince, 


he threatened the 2 with the ſevcreſt judge- 


ments of God for theſe offences, and inſultingly 


aſked, . with expreſſions borrowed from the 


{eriptures, « Where. are now his wiſe men! 


« Let them come forth, and declare to him what 
« the Lord of hoſts bas thought concerning 


c& * the 
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« the Lord has ſent among them a ſpirit of gid- BOOK Ill. 

&« gdineſs; they have made England reel and I B. 176 
« flagger hike a drunken man !” * 
Beſides theſe loſſes in Wales, Sam bad 

now given another mortification to Henry. 

The agreeable hope that the princeſs, whom Diceto imag. 

his eldeſt ſon had married, might happen to in- 12 * 

herit her father's crown, n had long amuſed * 

his ambition for the aggrandiſement of his fa-- 

mily, was defeated this year by the birth of a 

ſon to the king and queen of France. How ] 

much uneaſineſs had been felt by Louis him 

ſelf, from the apprehenſions of a diſputed ſue- 

ceſſion in his kingdom, before this event, we 

have a remarkable proof in a letter written to v. Epiſt. 24s 

Becket, while that prelate was ſtill in England, * i. 

by John of Saliſbury, his agent at the French 

court. He there relates to him, among other 

particulars, which had paſſed in a ſecret audi- 

ence he had obtained of the king, that this 

monarch being informed by him of the health 

of the young princels, his daughter, eſpouſed 

to the prince of England, had made anſwer 

, thereupon, zhat be heartily wiſhed the angels 

had already received her into paradiſe. He re- 

plied, that by God's mercy ſhe would hereafter 

be there, but before+ that time ſhe would make 

the happineſs of many nations. The king ſaid, 

that this was poſſible indeed to God; but it was 

far- more likely that ſhe would be cauſe of many 

evils. And, undoubtedly, if he had died with- 

out a: ſon, her pretenſions, and thoſe” of her 


ra in virtue of his marriage, might have 
1 occaſioned 
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BOOK m. occaſioned a civil war in France; which pro- 
———— bably would bave ended in the ſettlement of 
. H. eg the k upon the houſe of Plantagenet ; 
but, though the diſappointment of this hope 
might be unpleaſing to Henry, it was happy 

_ for England; as the certain conſequence of the 

_ two: kingdoms being under one ſovereign 


would have been the ſubjection of the intereſts, 
if not of the laws and government of this 


iſland, to thoſe of France. Some compen- 
1 ſation was given to him for the proſpect he 
Piceto imag. had Joſt, by a propoſal of marriage now made 
hilt lub. ann. to. his eldeſt daughter Matilda, from Henry, 
77% fſurnamed the Lion, dyke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, to whom, in the luſtre of his family, 

and extent of his dominions, few kings were 

V. Annales equal. On the ſide of his mother he could 
_ & reckon ſix emperors among his progenitors, © 
Gori, and by the male line he deſcended from the 
noble:kouſe cf Efte, one of the moſt ancient 

in Italy. Azzo the Fourth, a prince of that 
family, had come into Germany, about a hun- 

dred years before, and married the daughter of 

Guelph the Third, count of Ravenſburg and of 
Altorff; by whom he had a ſon, who, upon 

the death of bis uncle, in the year of our Lord 

one thouſand and fifty five, inherited all the 
territories belonging to thoſe counties; and, 

about fifteen years afterwards, obtained the in- 
veſtiture of the dutchy of Bavaria from the 

emperor Henry the Fourth. The dutchy of 

Saxony was allo acquired by a marriage, which 

Henry the. Proud, great grandſon to Azzo, 

| | . contracted 
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emperor Lotharius the Second. de- 
ceaſe of Lotharius, in the year eleven hundred 
and thirty eight, his ſon-in-law aſpired to the 


imperial crown: but Conrade duke of Fran - 


conia being preferred to him, he was put under 
the ban of the empire, and forced to compound 
for the recovery of all his other dominions, 
confifcated in this conteſt, by yielding Bavaria 
to the margrave of Auſtria, His ſon, Henry 
the Lion, recovered that dutchy, by a decree of 
the diet under the emperor Frederick, in the 
year eleven hundred and fifty three; but not 
ſo entire as his father had poſſeſſed it. Never» 
theleſs both that and Saxony were much more 
extenſive in thoſe days than at preſent; and 
beſides theſe he had two dutchies, which no 


10g 


contraſted with Gertrude, the oy Sa of the ok mM, 
A. D. 165. 


longer ſubſiſt, Weſtphalia and Angaria; in 


the latter of which were contained the pro- 
vinces of Brunſwick and Luneburg. Great 
conqueſts had been likewiſe made by the va- 
lour of this prince, in the countries north of 
the Elbe, upon the Venedi, the Sclavi, and 
the Vandals, who, together with their religion, 
{till retained the martial ſpirit and fierceneſs of 
their anceſtors. Many of theſe he drove out 
from the dutchy of Mecklenburgh, and repeo- 
pled the country with Saxons and other 
Chriſtians; the reſt he forced to ſubmit to his 
government, or to that of the king of Den- 
mark, whoſe arms he aſſiſted. The renown 
he gained. by theſe exploits was ſo widely dif- 


fuſed, that the Greek emperor, Emanuel Com- 


nenus, 


KI 
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BOOK m. nenus, ſent him an embaſſy, to congratulate 
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V. Radevic. 
I. U. c. 38. 


him upon them, and deſire his alliance. As to 
his perſonal qualities, 1 find this character of 
him in Radevicus, a contemporary German 
hiſtorian, who, not being his ſubject, may be 

reaſonably ſuppoſed: to have given it impar- 
tially. «+ He was endowed by nature (ſays 
66 Gat: author) with a very agreeable coun- 
« tenance, a very ſtrong body, and a much 


* ſtronger mind. From his earlieſt youth, he 


« did not give himſelf up, to be corrupted by 
e floth-and luxury; but, conformably to the 
<< cuſtom of the Saxons, employed all his time 
ein exerciſes of chivalry, among the nobility 
of his own age; and, though he ſurpaſſed 
« them all in glory, was yet beloved by them 
« all, He contended with the braveſt in va- 
« Jour, with the moſt modeſt in modeſty, and 
« with the moſt innocent in the integrity and 
« ſobriety of his manners, ſeeking rather to be 
than ſeem good. But the virtue he moſt 
« excelled in was ftri& and ſevere juſtice ; in- 
„ ſomuch that he was a terror to all bad men, 
and moſt dear to the good, by the reſpect he 
6 cauſed to be paid to his laws.“ : 
From the picture of him here drawn he 
appears to have been a prince of the firſt 
rank in merit, as well as power : yet, how- 
ever defirable an alliance with him might be 
in all theſe reſpects, there was one objection 
1 * it of no ſmall weight, namely, that 
e was conſidered, both by the Engliſh and 
French, as a ſchiſmatick, 6 taking 2 with 


the 


| 3 the king from agreeing to the match, 


Alexander, and deſirous to procure to himſelf 


offend the king, and the royal family, in ſo 


monarch. This ſingularity muſt have heen 
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the two antipopes, Vitor and Paſchal, I BOOR m. 
is probable that this circumſtance would have RET, — 


if he had not been greatly incenſed againſt 


new alliances, which he might fafely depend 
on, in caſe that his Holineſs Ahould be driven, 
by the violence of Becket, to further hoſtilities. 
But theſe motives induced him to accept > 
duke of Saxony's propoſal with pleaſure. 

was brought. to.him by miniſters ſent from the Diceto, ſub 
emperor, Who was coufin-german to that TO 
prince; and they were ordered to propoſe, 
not only this marriage, but a confederacy 
between their maſter and the king. At the 
head of the embaſſy was the archbiſhop of 
Cologne, the emperor's favorite, and prin- 
cipal minifter. An embaſſador of ſuch dignity 
had never before been ſeen in England. He 
was therefore entertained with extraordinary 
honors. All the nobility went out in great 
pomp to receive him, except the earl of Leice- 
ſter, who refuſed it, on account of the ex- 
communication he had been laid under by 
Alexander, as a chief abettor of the ſchiſm. 

It ſeems ſtrange that this lord ſhould thus 
alone, and in oppoſition to all the other peers, 


tender a point. There is not the leaſt in- 
timation, either in the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
or the epiſtles preſerved to us, that he had 
been ſoured againſt Henry by any act of that 


therefore | 
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BOOK UI. therefore the effect of a conſcientious regard to 
28 religion: and from hence it may, perhaps, be 
es, not ee inferred, that he would not have 
taken a leading part in the ings againſt 
Becket, if he . 3 
both to the law of the land and the law of 
God. It may be preſumed that he diſapproved 
both of the match with the duke of Saxony 
and the confederacy with the emperor : but 
it does not appear that he oppoſed them; or 
that any one of the prelates objected againſt 
them. On the contrary, we find, that 'not 
only the young princeſs was betrothed to the 
duke, and the league with Frederick agreed 
to, without contradiction, but ſoon after the 
return of the archbiſhop of Cologne the fol- 
V. Epiſt. 69. Jowing letter was ſent to that prelate by the 
yy king, I have long wiſhed that ſome juſt 
* occalion might be given me to leave the 
party of Pope Alexander and his perfidious 
«cardinals, who preſume to maintain that 
« traitor, Thomas, ſome time archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, againſt me. Wherefore by the 
advice of all my barons, and with the conſent 
„, my clergy, I now intend to ſend to Rome 
ſome principal men of my kingdom, namely 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Lon- 
„don, the archdeacon of Poitiers, Richard 
* ce Lucy, and John of Oxford, who pub- 
6 lickly and manifeſtly, in behalf of myſelf 
* and the whole kingdom of England, and of 
s all the other territories under my govern- 
ment, ſhall propound and denounce to Pope 
e Alexander 
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« Alexander and his cardinals, that I expect Book m. 


« they ſhall no longer ſupport that traitor, 
« but ſo rid me of him, as that I may, with 
the advice of my clergy, eftabliſh another 
« in the church of Canterbury; and ſhall 
further require that they revoke and annul 
« whatſoever he has done. 'This alfo ſhall 
« they demand, that, in their prefence, the 
« pope ſhall cauſe an oath to be publickly ta- 
« ken, that he- himſelf and his ſucceſſors ſhall 
« for ever maintain (as far as in them lies) 


« cuſtoms of my grandfather, Henry the Firſt, 
«© unſhaken and inviolate. But, if it ſhall fo 
« happen- that they refuſe any one of my de- 


“ any longer pay any obedience to Alexander; 
% nay, we. will openly oppoſe him and all 
e his adherents: and whoſoever in my do- 


— — 
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to me and all my ſucceſſors, the royal 


« mands, then neither I, nor my clergy, will 


8 „ minions is found to perſiſt in a wilful ad- 
it « herence to his party ſhall be driven into 
of « baniſhment. We therefore entreat you, 
ke « as our deareſt friend, that you will not fail 
at « to ſend us ſpeedily brother Ernold, or brother 
ne „Randolph, of the order of the knights hoſ- 
ly « pitallers, who, on the part of the emperor 
n- « and. yourſelf, may give my ambaſſadors a 
rd 4 ſafe conduct, to go and return through the 
w- «emperor's territories. Wh rift? 
ſelf That Henry ſhould thus, by tbe advice of 
| of all bis barons, and with the conſent of his 
rn- clergy, declare a reſolution ſo contrary to all 
ope their ſormer proceedings, with regard to the 


0 election 
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BOOK m. election of Alexander, is very ſurpriſing. It 
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ſeems to ſhew, that the whole nobility, and a 
majority even of the clergy in England, 


thought the acknowledgement of a pope rather 


a matter of policy, than of right or religion, 
and believed, that they were at liberty to with- 
draw their obedience, if he, whom they had 
acknowledged, preſumed to oppoſe the cuſtoms 


of the kingdom. But how theſe notions could 


agree with that veneration for the papacy, or 


that abhorrence of ſchiſm, which in other in- 


ſtances they profeſſed, and teftified by their 


conduct, it is not eaſy to diſcover. 


Of the five ambaſſadors named in the king $ 


letter here recited, two only were ſent, namely 


V. Baronii 


annales. 
Franciſci ; 
Pagi Breviar. 


pont. Roman. 


Richard of Ivelcheſter, archdeacon of Po1- 
tiers; and John of Oxford. They found at 
Wurſtburg (or Wittenberg) a diet aſſem- 
bled for A more ſolemn acknowledge- 
ment of Guido de Crema, who was called by 


his adherents Pope Paſchal the 'Third. - The 


. emperor himſelf, and, after him, all the princes 
and biſhops there preſent, ſwore to obey the 


Epiſt. S. 
Thom. I. i. 
epiſt, 70, 71+ 


ſaid Paſchal, and never to acknowledge Orlando, | 


called Alexander; or any ſucceſſor elected by 
thoſe of his faction. It was alſo decreed, that 


| whoſoever ſhould afterwards ſucceed. to the 
empire, ſhould bind - himſelf by an oath to 


ſupport the imperial dignity, FR adhere to the 
engagements that were taken in this diet. 


Laſtly, it was enjoined, that, within fix days 
after the diſſolution of the cum, the ſame 
; oath ſhould be tendered to all orders and ranks 
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of men throughout the whole empire; which B OOk UI. 
whoſoever refuſed was to be deemed a pub- i. 
lick enemy. Towards the end of theſe pro- V. xpit. 4 

ceedings Richard of Ivelcheſter and John of Thomæ, 70, 

Oxford arrived at Wurtſburg; and (if we may 7” © * 

believe the emperor's letters patent, ſoon 

afterwards publiſhed) did there, in the name 

of their maſter, take an oath, upon the reliques 
of ſaints, that the king of England and his 

whole kingdom would faithfully. adbere to the 

emperor's party, and conſtantly acknowledge 

the pope whom he had acknowledged, without 

doing any thing further to ſupport the ſchiſma- 
tic Orlando. But, though in thele letters 

we find no mention made of any condi- 

tion having been annexed to the oath, there 

is reaſon to think that the embaſſadors took 

it conditionally, in cafe that Alexander ſhould 

refuſe to give the king ſatisfaction with re- 

lation to Becket. For ſo the letter to the 

archbiſhop of Cologne explains his intention. 

We have alſo a letter from the archbiſhop v. Epiſt. 8. 
a of Rouen, in which that prelate moſt ſolemnly Thomæ, 102, 
3 aſſures the pope, that neither: by himſelf, nor mw 
7 by his embaſſadors, had the king given any,oath 
t o promiſe to the emperor, that he would ac- 

6 | knowledge the antipope. Yet this expreſſion, 
0 
e 


I preſume, mult be underſtood to mean only, 
that no unconditional oath or promiſe had been 
given. For the biſhop of London, in a letter Epit. 38. 


8 to Alexander, which he wrote to vindicate ' *- 
e Henry againſt this charge, ſeems no otherwiſe 
s to deny it. The king (he ſays) aſſerted, 

| « that 


E. 
” 
ww 
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Te chat pontiff, nor ever purpoſed to do it: 

ese but, /o long as bis Holineſs would act to- 

4 wards him with a paternal affettion, he 

i would love him a a father, and obey = 
8 „ ninjunctions, /aving his own royal dignity, an 

00 rhe of his Lage p* The fame conitions 

are expreſſed in a letter written by the king 

to the college of cardinals, as an anſwer to ſome 
complaints the pope had made on this ſubject. 

He there 5 — that it was his moſt 

«« hearty defire to perſevere in the integri 

« of love to that pontiff, if bis Holineſs — 
« in return, maintain to him and his kingdom 

« tbe fame honor and dignity, as holy and vene- 

« rable popes of Rome had maintained to his 


46 edecefſors.” | 
I wonderful thing, that the 


ö 


; 
| 


It was a 
emperor's letters t, publiſhed to the whole 
_— ſhould — an engagement as 
abſolute, which was only conditional, and 
dependant on a contingency which might 
never happen! But it is ſtill more unaccoun- 
| table, that Henry's miniſters ſhould have fo 
| exceeded their orders, as to have abſolutely 
engaged him, without his conſent, in an act 
ſo, he ſhould not have puniſhed them, on their 
: return to Enpland : whereas it appears, that 
| they continued to enjoy his favor and con- 
fidence. Perhaps they had acted upon ſecret 
inſtructions, which he thought proper to deny 
to all but themſelves, However this may 
3 ; have 
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have been, it is ſufficiently evident, that his BOOK III. 
— - 
A. D. 1165. 


honor ſuffered very much from this tranſaction. 
For he did not frighten Alexander into any 
compliance with his demands; nor yet did 
he quit him, upon their being rejected; as, 
by his letter to the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
he had promiſed to do, 
appear, that he ever propoſed to that pontiff 
the oath mentioned therein: nor did his em- 
baſſadors go from Wurtſburg to Rome. This 
variation in the purpoſes and conduct of a 
prince, whoſe mind was naturally ſteady, 
muſt unqueſtionably have been owing to ſome 
ſecret cauſe, which is hidden from us by our 
ignorance of the anecdotes of thoſe times. 


About the beginning of the year eleven A. P. 1166, 
Neubrigen- 

ſis, I. ii. e 13. 
Diceto imag. 


nation of ſome German men and women, about biſt. ſub ann. 


hundred and ſixty ſix a ſynod was held at Ox- 
ford, in the preſence of Henry, for the exami- 


thirty in number, who four or five years be- 


fore had come over into England from ſome 
part of the ' lower Germany, either to ſhun a 
perſecution, or to propagate their opinions, 


which differed from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. At the head of them was one Gerard, 


It does not even 


1166. 


to whoſe guidance they implicitly ſubmitted 
their minds; he having ſome learning; whereas 


they all were illiterate and ignorant ruſticks. 


For ſome time after their landing, as their 


cautious of any publick declaration of th:ir 


tenets, no notice was taken of them by the 


clergy or government, 


They gained but one 
SSL. 1V. I 


manners were perfe&ly innocent, and they were 


Pr oſely ce, 
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proſelyte, who was a woman of low rank; 


yet this gave an alarm, and ſome enquiring 


more curiouſly into their doctrines, they were 
taken up, and impriſoned while the king was 


abroad. Being now in England, and at leiſure 


to conſider this affair, he would neither diſmiſs 
nor puniſh them unexamined. A ſynod of 


biſhops was therefore convened by him at Ox- 


ford, before which they were brought ; and 
being ordered to make a ſolemn profeſſion of 
their faith, they anſwered by Gerard, their 
teacher, who took upon himſelf to ſpeak for 


them, that they were Chriſtians, and venerated 


the doftfines of the apoſtles, But when they 


were examined particularly upon the ſeveral 
articles of faith, they anſwered (ſays William 
of Newbury) perverſely and erroneouſly con- 
cerning the ſacraments, ſpeaking with deteſta- 
tion of baptiſm, of the euchariſt, and of mar- 
riage. When they were preſſed with texts of 
{cripture in oppoſition to theſe notions, they 
ſaid, they believed as they were taught, but 
world not diſpute about their faith. Being ad- 
moniſhed to repent; and return to the body of 
the church, they received thoſe exhortations 
with a determined . contempt. When they 
were threatened with puniſhment, they ſmiled, 

and anſwered, Bleſſed are they who ſuffer per- 


ſecution for righteouſneſs ſake; jor theirs is 


| the hingdem of heaven. The biſhops there- 


fore condemned them as obſtinate hereticks, 


and delivered them over to the king for cor- 


poral puniſhment. Henry had no ule, in the 


2 practice 
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practice or laws of his kingdom, to direct him B OOk ur. 


in the manner of puniſhing ſuch offenders. 


For William of Newbury well obſeryes, that 


no hereſy had ever ariſen in England, or bren 


| brought into it from abroad, ſince the expulſion 


of the Britons from that part of the {land fo 


enſes (of which ſe& the abovementioned 

iſtorian ſuppoſes theſe to have been), the 
council of Tours had made a canon, forbiddin 
all perſons, under pain of incurring the higheſt 
cenſures of the * to harbour or protect 
them, or to hold with them any intercourſe of 
buying or ſelling, that, by being deprived 0 
all the comfarts of human ſociety, they might be 
compelled to repent, and forſake their errors. 
Moreover, all catholick princes were exhorted 
and injoined by the council, to impriſon any 
of them whom they diſcovered in their territo- 
ries, and confiſcate all their poſſeſſions. Henry, 
no doubt, was appriſed of theſe canons by his 
biſhops, and he acted conformably to that cruel 


ſpirit by which they were dictated: a ſpitit 
very different from the humanity and benignity 


of his own nature. He did not indeed remand 
theſe perſons back to priſon, but he commanded 


A. D. 1166. 
L. ii. c. 13. 


called by the Saxons. But againſt the Albi- Ibidem, e. 15g. 


them all to be branded in the forehead with a Nebrigenſ. 
hot iron, and then to be publickly whipt and J. ü. Ce. 3. 


expelled out of Oxford. He likewiſe forbad 
all his ſubjects to receive them in their houſes, 


or uo them any relief. Their teacher, as the 


moſt culpable, was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
by being branded in the chin as well as the 
1 1 2 forehead. 
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BOOK Ill. forehead. When they were led to their pu- 
Tic niſhment, they went joyfully; their teacher 
going before them, and ſinging theſe words of 
the goſpel, Bleſſed are ye, when men ſhall hate 
you. The ſentence was executed with the moſt 
barbarous rigour. Their cloaths were cut off as 
low as their waſtes; their backs were torn 
with ſtripes, unmercifully inflited ; and they 
were turned out naked and bleeding into the 
open fields, in the midſt of winter; the cold 
of which, and the want of all the neceſſaries 
of life, ſoon miſerably killed them; none af- 
fording them any ſuccour, or even ſhewing 
them any pity. But the Engliſh woman, 
whom they had perſuaded to embrace their 
opinions, forſook them, for fear of the inſtant 
puniſhment, and eſcaped it: nor, till long af- 
terwards, did any ſectaries, who diſſented from 
the eſtabliſhed faith of the church, venture to 
come into England, left they alſo ſhould periſh 
in the ſame lamentable manner as theſe unfor- 

tunate perſons. | 5 
V. I. Conradi A learned author, who has lately inveſti- 
eee eee gated this matter with great accuracy and ſaga- 
Piſfertatio de city, believes that the hereſy, with which 
Fanatics be. Gerard and his diſciples were infected, was 
| Trakis rr that of the Cat hari, or Puritans, a fanatical 
gis, & ejuſ- ſect, who came from Greece into Italy, and 
_ . ad were firſt diſcovered in the Milaneſe about the 
Cant. de Fa- middle of the eleventh pentury, from whence 
nancts: en they ſpread into France and many other coun- 
/ Anglia reper- tries, where they were called Albigenſes, Pa- 
tis cc. fareni, and Publicans, Theſe have been very 


improperly 


- A 9 LA 


been ſown in that province, being thus cruſhed 


ſucceſs in the civil war between him and his Neubrigenſ. 
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improperly confounded by hiſtorians with the BOOK UI. 
Vaudois and Waldenſes, who differed but little 2 
from the doctrines of the reformed churches in 
our days: whereas the Cathari were imbued 
with opinions deſtructive of true Chriſtianity, 
if we can give any credit to the accounts that 
are delivered of their tenets by the beſt con- 
temporary authors. But even the beſt muſt, 
in theſe points, be read with doubt and caution. Chron. Norm. 
This affair being thus terminated, Henry ' 
went into France, where his preſence was be- 
come neceſſary on many accounts. The firſt 
meaſures he took were to chaſtiſe ſome of his 
barons in the earldom of Maine, for having 
diſobeyed the commands of Queen Eleanor, 
whom he had left regent there, as well as in 
Aquitaine, at his laſt return into England; 
and for having confederated themſelves with 
ſome nobles of Bretagne, in what they called 
an aſſociation for their mutual defence, but, 
indeed, in a conſpiracy againſt his authority. 
He did not wait till he felt the dangerous ef- 
fects of this new-cemented league; but drew 
the ſword firſt, and before they could receive 
any aſſiſtance from the Bretons, forced them 
all to ſurrender to him both their caſtles and 
perſons. The ſeeds of ſedition, which had 


in good time, he next applied himſelf to com- 
{e the diſorders, which had broken out in 
ati The baron de Fougeres, who had Piceto imag. 


been the chief inſtrument of Duke Conan's 1 1 


9 facher 1. ti. © 18: 


Chron. Norm. 


* | 
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BOOK m. father-in-law Eudo, had now raiſed a very 
—— — dangerous rebellion againſt him; which was 
* eaſily done under the government of a weak 
and indolent prince, in a country where the. 

nobility had been accuſtomed to'maintain their 

power by faction, and their riches by plunder. 

Many barons joined with him, and he had 

flattered himſelf with an additional ftrength 

from the intended inſurrection in the earldom 

of Maine; but his chief confidence was in 

Louis, who, by a promiſe of ſupport, had ex- 

cited him to take arms, It is very probable 
i that Becket had opened the eyes of that mo- 
narch, and ſhewn him the error of his con- 
duct, in having ſuffered the king of England 

to acquire for himſelf the city of Nantes-with 

its earldom, and to give the reſt of the dutchy 

of Bretagne to Conan. Upon the diſcovery 

of ſuch a powerful combination againſt him, 

- the duke was greatly intimidated, and ſeeing 
no means of defence, but in the friendſhip — 

aſſiſtance of Henry, concluded a treaty, which 

| had been in agitation ſome time, for the con- 
tracting of his only child, the Princeſs Con- 

ſtantia, wich Geoffry, Henry's third ſon, and 
reſigning to Henry, as truſtee for that prince 

during the time of his infancy, the whole 

dutchy of Bretzgne, except the earldom of 
Guingamp, which he reſerved to ſupport him 

in a Rate of retirement, more agreeable to 

his temper than a government expoſed to per- 

petual troubles, and requiring abilities he was 
conſcious were wanting in himſelf. To ac» 

celerate 
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ſo beneficial to his family, Henry led nto 5 —- 


Bretagne all the troops he could aſſemble, and 
began his operations by beſieging the caſtle 
of Fougeres, a place very well fortified, and 
provided with all neceſſaries for a long de- 


A. D. 1166. 


fence. The baron, having laid waſte the V. Epiſt. 163. 


whole country about it, upon the approach 


body of horſe, with which he cut off the ſmall 
parties that the beſieging army was obliged to 
ſend out to a diſtance, ſor proviſions or forage; 
and by ſudden incurſions often harraſſed the 
camp itſelf. This retarded the ſiege; and 
Henry, fearing that the difficulties of procuring 
ſubſiſtance for his forces would daily encreaſe, 
reſolved to ſtorm the caſtle. This determina- 
tion was bravely executed; he took it ſword 
in hand: the garriſon were all made priſoners 
of war; the caſtle was pillaged and demoliſhed, 
So great a terror was ſtruck into the minds 
of the other nobles, who had rebelled againſt 
Conan, by the heavy blow thus unexpectedly 
given to their chief, that immediately they all 


1 


| of the king, put himſelf at the head of a ſelect 


Diceto. 
Neubrigenſ. 
O hr on. Norm. 


laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to Henry, 
who, purſuant to the agreement between him 


and Conan, took poſſeſſion of the dutchy in 
the name of his ſon, and received the homage 
of the vaſſals, as adminiſtrator and governor 
of Bretagne, till the young prince and Con- 
ſtantia ſnhould be capable of the government, 
They were not yet old enough to conſummate 


their marriage: but ſuch premature matches 


14 in 
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V. Gemiti- 


cenſ. I. vii. 


e. 34. 
Ord. Vital. 
I. iv. p. 544 


V. Neubrig. 


the general practice of the times. A greater 
objection to this was the conſanguinity of the 
parties; for they were couſins in the third 
degree; and therefore a papal diſpenſation was 
requiſite to make the marriage canonical, 
which Henry hoped to obtain from Alexander, 
notwithſtanding the. diflenfion between him 
and that pontiff upon eccleſiaſtical matters. 
In the mean while he had the cuſtody of the 
princeſs, as well as the adminiſtration of all 
her dominions. | 
This was the greateſt acquiſition that an 
king. of England had ever made on the con- 
tinent, except that of . Normandy by He 
the Firſt. It had been formerly divided into 
upper and lower Bretagne, under different 
earls, who, by the cuſtom of Gavelkind, 
derived from them by the Britons, had equally 
ſhared the inheritance, at the death of Geoffry 
the Firſt, huſband to the great aunt of William 
the Conqueror. But Conan le Petit having 
inherited the upper Bretagne from his mother, 
the daughter of Conan le Gros, and the lower 
from his father, Alan le Sauvage, his daughter 
now {ſucceeded to the whole dutchy reunited. 
This revolution, which committed the go- 
vernment of it to Henry in the minority of 
that - princeſs, was of great advantage to the 
people. They had been grievouſly tyranniſed 
over by the nobles; ſome of whom were ſo 
powerful, that, as they feared no chaſtiſement, 
they diſdained all fubjection, and, for many 
HE 8 5 years 
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years paſt, had ſo deſolated their country with BOOK II. 


= = - 0 \ . — 
eivil wars, or acts of cruelty and violence, that n 


large tracts thereof were deſerted. But Henry 
taught them to reſpect the authority of govern- 
ment and dread its juſtice. It is the peculiar 
glory of this prince, that where ever he gained 
dominion he drove out all tyranny! The 
Bretons knew this, and therefore ſought his 

rotection. Nor were they deceived in their 
3 He took from the nobles many caſtles 
they had accounted impregnable, or inacceſſible 
to his arms: The moſt rebellious he compel- 
led to leave the country : others he reduced 


to ſubmiſſion and obedience; ſo that, after a 


few years of his adminiſtration in Bretagne, 
the whole land was repeopled ; and that legal 
and regular liberty, which he had eſtabliſhed 


in his other territories, was imparted to theſe, - 


and oppreſſion. | | 

But, while he was thus employed in the 
moſt beneficent and moſt laudable acts of royal 
virtue, humbling the proud, reſtraming the 


which had ſo long been the ſeat of confuſion 


profligate, and protecting the feeble ; Becket v. Epil. 64, 


+} 


was buſied in writing to him letters of ad- 95 99: l. 


monition and commination. In one of theſe 
he affirms, that kings receive their power from 
the church, and argues largely from this prin- 
ciple againſt the royal cuſtoms. In another 
he repeats ſome of the arguments . uſed by 
_ Paſchal the Second to King Henry the 

irſt. 


and 


« Who doubts (ſays he) that the v. FEpid. 65. 
e prieſts of Chrift are to be deemed the fathers l 
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BOOK m. “ and maſters of kings and princes and all 
T5186. « the faithful? Is it not acknowledged to be 
— « an inftance of miſerable madnels, if a fon 
« ſhould attempt to hold his father in ſub- 
« jection, or a diſciple his maiter, and by un- 
* obligations reduce that perſon under his 
ower, by whom he ought to believe that 
may be bound or. looſed, not only in 
40 —_ but in heaven?” He tells the king, 
« It is written, that none ought ever to judge 
* @ prieſt but the church ; and to paſs ſentence 
an ſuch dbes not belong to human laws : that 
% Chriſtian princes are accuſtomed to obey the 
% geerees of the church, not to ſet their own 
« power above them; to bow their beads fo 

« biſhops, not to judge biſhops.” 
EY. 7th u decret. It is a ſentence in the decretals of 8 
Ak. 66. c. 9. the Seventh, which Becket here quotes as 
Scripture; and the whole letter is full of 
ſimilar doctrines, delivered with an authority, 
Vi. 64. as if they had been the word of God. All the 
66.1. others, which he ſent to Henry at this time, 
were written in much the ſame ſtyle ; and the 
©, purport of them was (beſides a general expo- 
ſition of his theological principles with relation 
to the controverſy between him and the ſtate), 
to demand a full reſtitution of whatever: had 
been taken from his church, his friends, or. 
himſelf, with leave to return to his ſee, in 
freedom, peace, and ſecurity, and to do his 
duty there without reſtraint ; upon which 
conditions he promiſed to ſerve the king faith» 
_ to the beſt of his power, WT 4 honor 


4 
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rights of bis order. It was not very likely 8 
that Henry would be diſpoſed to accept of his 
ſervice under all theſe reſtrictions, or could be 
perſuaded by any eloquence to grant him ſuch 
terms. He therefore mingled threats with ad- 
monitions and arguments, telling Henry, that v. Epiſt. 65. 
many pbntiffs had excommunicated both kings and!“ i. 
emperors; and that be ought, like David and 
Theodofrus, to bumble himſelf beneath the cor- 
recfions of ſuch holy men, repent and amend. 
All this was preparatory to the terrible ſentence 
of excommunication, which he deſigned to paſs 
on the king's perſon, as ſoon as the forms pre- 
{ſcribed by the canons of the church would 
ſuffer him to do it. Moſt of the Englith 
biſhops had likewiſe incurred his diſpleaſure ; 
and though he durſt not attack them for what 
they had done at Northampton, becauſe of che 
appeal which they had made to the pope, he 
found other pretences to bring them under the 
laſh of his metropolitan juriſdiction. About 

this time he ſent a letter to the biſhop of Saliſ- * * toq 
bury, by which he ſuſpended that prelate from hi | 
all epiſcopal functions, for having lately, againſt 
his and the pope's prohibition, admitted John 
of Oxford into the deanry of Saliſbury, in the 
ablence of ſome of © 9g canons, who were in 
baniſhment with him, and for his {ake. He 
alſo annulled the election, and declared John 
of Oxford excommunicate, for his intruſion 
into that dignity, and likewiſe for his behaviour 


at the diet of Wurtſburg. The biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury 
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BOOK If. bury hereupon appealed to the pope; and all 
c his brethren in England were fo apprehenſive 

of what might follow, againſt themſelves, the 

king, and kingdom, that they thought it ne- 

Epiſt. 126. cellary to prevent it, by a previous appeal to 
1. i. e Cod. his Holineſs, which they notified to Becket in 
dent! - tue an eloquent letter, written in the name of the 

Appendix. whole Engliſh clergy. This contained ſevere 

reproaches of his. turbulent conduct, and in- 

gratitude to the king, reminding him < how 

that monarch had exalted him from a low 

« and private ſtate to the higheſt degree of 

„honor, and had ſubjected to his power all 

66 parts of his own dominions, which extended 

from the northern ocean to the Pyrenzan 

Epiſt. 127. „ mountains.” To this he anſwered, A That, 

+ wa Vatic: “ before he came into the ſervice of the king, 

V. Append, * he had a ſufficient degree of wealth and 

5 « dignity: That David was raiſed from a 
„lower ſtate to reign over the people of God; 

„and Peter, from a fiſherman, was made the 

head of the church: that the latter, by ſuf- 

e fering death for the name of Chriſt, had 

* merited a crown in the heavens, and glory 

upon earth: That he wiſhed to do the af ; 

for he was a ſucceflor of Peter, not of Au- 

bs yer: That he better repayed the king's 

% favor by obtaining for him the divine 

* mercy: through a wholeſome ſeverity, than 

they did who flattered and made their court 

<« to him with lies. That he did not mean 

to be ungrateful ; and in all offences it was 

the intention that made the guilt. That 

| | &« God 
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« God himſelf had ſaid, < If thou doſt not Book UI. 
declare to the ungodly his iniquity, and 
<« he dies in his. fin, I will require his blood 
« from thy hands.” In like manner he de- 
fended himſelf from other charges againſt him, 

with much art and much ſpirit. But beſides Epiſt. 108. 
this general anſwer, he wrote a particular te 0 
letter to Gilbert Foliot, biſhop of London, ren. 
whom he ſuſpected to have dictated that which 

had given him ſo much offence, and vented 

therein all the rancour of his heart againſt that 

prelate. 

This occaſioned a reply, which the biſhop V. Epif. 126. 
began by denying, in the moſt ſolemn man- © <2* A. 
ner, the imputation caſt upon him in both the pena. | 
letters above-mentioned, as if he had aſpired 
to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and had 
been irritated againſt Becket on account of the 
preference given to him by Henry in that pro- 
motion. Beſides the ſtrongeſt appeal to God, 
on the falſhood of this charge, he called on the 
_ archbiſhop himſelf to teſtify, whether, in order 
to obtain the ſee of London, he had made any 
court to him, who, by his favor with the 
king, was then the ſole diſpoſer of all prefer- 
ments; and, from his not having done that, he 
inferred the improbability of his having applied 
to any miniſter, or ſhewn any ambition, to 
gain the ſee of Canterbury. But he charged 
Becket with having ambitiouſly defired that 
dignity, and having procured his election by 
the moſt violent uſe of the royal authority. 

He likewiſe upbraided him with the burthens 
1 55 Ty | he 
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ration as chancellor, on occafion of the war 
of Toulouſe ; and with having deſerted his 
brethren in the oppoſition they had made to 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, agreeing to 
ſwear to the obſervation of them, and declaring 
that he meant to perjure himſelf in fo doing; 


injoining them likewiſe to take the oath he 


had taken, and then breaking it by acts direct- 
ly contrary to thoſe ſtatutes. The proceed- 


: ings at Northampton in conſequence of that 


obedience are recapitulated in this letter, 
as they are related above ; and the archbiſhop 


is reproached with his behaviour there, and 


flight from thence into a voluntary exile. 
And as that prelate had called on all his 
brethten in England to be martyrs with him, 
the biſhop tells him, that z 75 not 7he puniſh- 
ment, but the cauſe which makes the martyr. 
That, God be thanked, there was then in Eng- 
land ud diſpute about the faith, none about 
the ſacraments, none about morals. True re- 
ligion flouriſhed equally in the prince, in the pre- 
lates, in all the ſubjetFs of the kingdom. None 
had joined in the Leihe which then divided the 
church. The whole contention was againſt the 
King, and concerning the royal authority, with 
reſpet to certain cuſtoms, which he aſſerted 


to have been eſtabliſhed in the time of bis pre- 


deceſſors, and. required to be kept under him, 


The biſhop, having thus ſtated the nature and 
ounds of the controverſy, expoſtulates with 
Becket on the injuſtice of drawing the {word 
| | of 
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of excommunication againſt the anointed head 0 OK Ik. 
of the king, becauſe he would not give up TD 
theſe cuſtoms, which he had not introduced ack 
himſelf, but found inſtituted and confirmed 
by a long uſage of the kingdom; obſerving, 

« that the difficulty of pulling up any plant 
muſt naturally be greater, in proportion to 
the time it has had to take root, and ſtrike 
deep into the ground.” He then reminds 
him, * that his predeceſſor in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, Auguſtin, the firſt apoſtle of the 
Anglo-Saxons, had turned that nation and 
their king from the many evil cuſtoms eſta- 
bliſhed among them, not by maledi&ions, 
_ by gentle * friendly exhortations, which 
4 jnclined the minds of the powerful to 
* good inſtructions: that John of Crema, 
in their own times, being ſent over from 
Rome, had, by the ſame methods, procured an 
alteration of many cuſtoms long ſettled in the 
kingdom: and that lately the king of France 
had, on the birth of his fon, by way of thankſ- 
giving for that favor vouchſafed to him by 
God, and at the interceſſions of his clergy, 
taken off many burthens, laid upon them and 
confirmed by ancient uſage: none of which 

changes could have been effected by force or 
menaces.” In purſuing this argument of the 
unfitneſs of violent, and the probability of 
ſucceſs by gentle meaſures, he mentions it as a 
thing well known to Becket, © that Henry, in 
the midſt of all his greatneſs, had ſuch a con- 
n of the world, and ſuch a ſpirit of devo- 
tion, 


128 | 
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tiring to a convent ! This appears very extra- 
ordinary, 'and- unſuitable to the temper and 
—— of that prince; but I preſume it was 
rather a paſſionate and vehement expreſſion of 
that diſguſt, which the troubleſome ſtate of his 
affairs had produced in his mind, and which he 
may have vented to this prelate in diſcourſing 
upon them, than any deliberate purpoſe, or real 
inclination to a monaſtick retreat. The biſhop 
further aſſerts, that he would, long before 
that time, have given up ſuch of thoſe cuſtoms 
as were moſt offenſive to the clergy, if two con- 
ſiderations had not hindered; firſt, the fear of 
its being thought diſhonorable to him, that 
the rights of a kingdom, which had devolved to 
him from his anceſtors, ſhould be impaired in 
his days; and ſecondly, the ſhame, that what 
he granted from a motive of piety, ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to be extorted from him by force: 
yet, that he had ſo far got over the firſt of theſe 
difficulties, as to be willing to aſſemble the 
clergy of his kingdom, and by their advice cor- 
rect and alter ſuch cuſtoms of the realm, as 
ſhould be found grievous to them; if the diſ- 
turbance raiſed by Becket had not prevented 
the good effects of this gracious diſpoſition.” 
But in another letter, which the clergy of the. 


province of Canterbury afterwards wrote to 


the pope, it is ſaid, “ that, if there was any 
thing in the ee of Clarendon, 
« either dangerous to the ſouls of men, or 
66 n to the church, the king had 
M 600 long 
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« long promiſed, and ill perfiſted in pro BOOK Ii. 


« mifing, that he would correct it by the advice 
« of his kingdom :” which explains the paſſage 
above cited from Foliot's letter to Becket, as 
meaning, not that Henry had promiſed to ſub- 
mit the royal cuſtoms to the judgement and 
correction of the clergy alone, but of them and 
the whole nation aſſembled in parliament. 
Indeed even this was a conceſſion, which, con- 
fidering how deliberately the conſtitutions of 
' Clarendon had been enacted, ought not to have 
been made; and which agrees but ill with the 
conſtancy he afterwards ſhewed in maintaining 
moſt of thoſe ſtattues, againſt all the efforts of 
Becket and of the pope to ſubvert them, It 1s 
not improbable, that in making this promiſe to 
the biſhops he only ſought to gain time, and 
enable them to proſecute their appeal to the 
pope with more advantage, intending to elude 

e performance of it, or truſting that the par- 
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liament, when Becket ſhould be no longer 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, would, upon a re- 
viſion, confirm, inſtead of abrogating, the 
greater part of thoſe laws. 
epiſtle above-mentioned he recites ſome epiſtles 
and decrees of popes, forbidding any clergyman 
to ſubmit to the judgement of any ſecular 
court ; but intimates an opinion, that, by vir- 
tue of the unction received at his coronation, 
the king was ſo fanctified, as to be reputed, not 
only a ſecular, but an eccleſiaſtical magiſtrate. 
He alſo reminds the archbiſhop, that Pope Leo 
Vox. IV. K the 


In another part of the biſhop of London's 
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BOOK m. the Fourth, in a letter to the emperor, ac- 
* knowledged himſelf to be ſubject to the juriſ- 
e dition of that prince, or of Judges ſent from 
him, touching any offence he might have com- 

mitted againſt his ſubjects. He then diſtin- 

guiſhes to what eccleſiaſtical caſes the royal 

juriſdiction extends, and to what it does not 

extend: ſome things, he ſays, belong to the 

church by divine right, and ſome by 3 

Among the firſt he places eccleſiaſtical degrees 

cer, and ordres, with all the dignities and powers 
thereunto annexed, and all the fpiritual 
| functions of the prieſthood. He ſhews from 
| the Old Teſtament, that when the laity pre- 
ſumed to intermeddle in theſe they were pu- 
| niſhed. for it by ſignal acts of divine 7 094” le 
« Every prieſt, he ſays, is in theſe ſuperior 
| to a king, as a father and a paſtor over a ſon 
and a diſciple. If therefore a King has of- 
= fended againſt God, he ought to ſeek (after 
the example of Theodoſius the Great) to be 

reconciled to him by the intervention of the 

prieſthood. If prieſts accuſe each other, the 

judgement of this cauſe does not belong to 

the king, but he ought to withdraw, and go 

backwards, leſt he ſhould behold the nakedneſs 

of hi; father.” But the biſhop adds, “that, 

beſides the ſpiritual, there are alſo ſome ma- 

terial things, which the church holds by di- 

vine right. Among theſe he reckons tithes, . 

oblations, and firſt fruits; and concerning 

theſe, which the Lord has ſanctiſied to him- 

ſelf, and dedicated by an eternal law to on 

| vie 
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uſe of his miniſters, he denies that the royal BOOK I 


power has any proper cognizance.” But he 


obſerves, that the church poſſeſſes many 
things by human right alone, namely, ſuch 


as have been granted to it, not in virtue of 


any precept or law of God, but by the vo- 
luntary gifts of men, which the zeal of Chriſ- 
tians had extended far beyond the limitation 
of the levitical portion. Kings (he ſays) and 
elect princes had transferred to the chureh 
their ample patrimonies; ſo that the ancient 
prediction to her ſons had been literally ful- 
filled, ye ſhall devour the ſtrength of the nations, 
and in the glory of their people ſhall ye be 
proud.“ He makes the fame application of 
{ome other texts of ſcripture, and ſcems to 
intimate, that the donations and conceſſions 
of this nature had been exceſſive and ſuper- 
fluous ; concluding, * that it is free to every 
man, in giving what is his own, to annex 
what conditions he pleaſes to the gift, provided 


they are not unlawtul or immoral.” From 


hence he infers the obligation of churchmen 
to perform all the ſervices annexed by cuſtom 


to their fiefs and temporal poſſeſſions. He 


days, „that the power conferred. by God made 
his miniſters pontiffs, and the power conferred 
by the king made them earls or barons. ' By 


virtue of the latter the clergy had obtained 


1a the palace a high degree of pre-eminence, 


having a principal place in all trials and judge- 


ments of the kingdom, except when the que- 
ſtion was concerning life or blood; in con- 
. K 2 ſequence 
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BOOK IM. ſequence of which they were bound, when 
nc. Cited by the king, to attend his court, and try 


cauſes, even concerning the lands which the 
royal bounty had beſtowed on the church; 
whether the conteſt was among themſelves, 
or raiſed againſt them by the laity: and, 
though in ſpirituals they were diſtinguiſhed 
by different degrees, in theſe temporal matters 
they all judged as peers to each other and to 
the temporal barons; and each of them was 
equally obliged to fubmit to the ſentence given 
by all.“. The biſhop adds, „that from the 
different exerciſe of the ſacerdotal and royal 
powers, both of which were from God; and 
from the viciſſitude between theſe of judging 


and being judged, there aroſe a ſtrong bond 


of mutual affection and reverence ; ' and each 
of them was intereſted to ſecure the peace of 
the other.” He therefore praiſes Becket . for 
having, at firſt, ſubmitted to the ſentence of 
the king's court againſt him; but laments, 
that he ſhould have declined the judgement 
thereof in a pecuniary cauſe between him and 
his ſovereign, who rather angrily than greedily 
demanded from him his own.” And, as 
Becket had ſaid, in the letter to which this 
was a reply, that an archbiſhop of Canterbury's 


being compelled to anſwer ſuch demands in 


the king's court was a novelty unheard of 
before, he tells him, „it was unheard of, that 
ever, till that time, an officer of the court had 
been ſo ſuddenly exalted to that ſec ; that a 
man ſhould paſs from hawks and hounds, and 
e * other 
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other pleaſures of the court, to the ſervice BOOK m 
of the altar, and the adminiftration. of -the 
higheſt ſpiritual office and dignity in the kin; 
dom.” In the concluſion of his letter be 
admoniſhes him to call to mind, that our Lord 

did not turn to Laccheus, till he came down 

22 the ſycamore, and exhorts him to deſcend 

from the height of bis arrogance, that the 

king might turn to him, and grant more to 

his dumliay, than he would to his pride, or his 

threats. 

This is the ſubſtance of Gilbert Foliot's 

moſt remarkable letter, a tranſcript of which | 
from the Cotton manuſcript is in the Ap- v. Appaid) 
pendix to this book, together with ſeveral 

others that were written during the courſe of 

this quarrel, by which the merits of the cauſe, 

the temper of the parties, and the abilities 

of the writers, may be more particularly ſeen. 

But it was not Becket's intention to com- 

bate his antagoniſts by words alone. He had V. Epiſt. 219, 
now received from the pope a power to ex- 29. L. . 
exciſe at diſcretion eccleſiaſtical juſtice againſt 

thoſe who had uſurped the goods of his church, 

or done him or his friends any injury, if they 

refuſed inſtitution and ſatisfaction. His Ho- 

- lineſs alſo ſaid, that, as to the perſon of the 

king he gave him no ſpecial mandate; but 
neither would he take from him that authority 

which belonged to his office, as archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and which he * to preſerve 

to him unprejudiced and entire.” This Becket 
interpreted into an abſolute power of excom- 

Fre "= 3 municating 
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BOOK m., municating Henry when he ſhould think pro- 
A per, ſuppoling perhaps, and not unreaſonably, 


that Alexander meant only to remove from 
himſelf the odium of ſuch a violent act, and 
throw it chiefly upon him. Nor was he afraid, 
or- unwilling, to bear that burthen: and 
having already gone through the canonical 
forms cf admonition and commination, he 

thought it time to paſs ſentence. About the 
beginning of June in the year eleven hundred 
and fixty fix, he went from Pontigni to Soiſ- 
ſons, in order to viſit the ſepulchre of St. 
Dranſius, who was ſuppoſed to have the power 
of rendering invincible any champion who 
ſhould paſs a night at his ſhrine. Robert de 
Montfort, before his duel with Henry de Eſſex, 
had practiſed this devotion; and his good 
ſuccels was aſcribed to the interceſſion of the 
ſaint. Here therefore Becket, wr the 
popular ſuperſtition, prepared himſelf for the 
-exerciſe. of his ſpiritual chivalry, and im- 
wor the aſſiſtance of Dranſius in that peri- 
lous combat, which, as the champion of the 
church, he reſolved to undertake againſt his 
own ſovereign. . One whole night did he 
watch before the ſhrine of this faint ; another, 
before that of Gregory the Great, whom he 
conſidered as the founder of the Englith 
church; and a third, before the altar of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, his patroneſs. Having thus 
raiſed in the people a very high expectation 
of what was to follow, and, poſfibly, fortified 
his own heart hy kindling in it a more ardent 


; wy 
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flame of enthuſiaſm, he went to Vizelay, BOOK UI. 

intending there to pronounce his anathema, FF 

againſt the king, his maſter, on the enſuing _ 
hitſunday. But, before that day came, he 

had a meſſage from Louis, to inform him that 

Henry was dangerouſly ill: on which account 

he was adviſed by that prince to defer the 

accompliſhment of this act till a more proper 

time. Advice from Louis was a command 

to one in his circumſtances. Yet, though 

he granted this delay to the perſon of Henry, 

he pronounced ſeveral ſentences of excommu- V. Epiſt. g. 

nication againſt his ſervants and miniſters ; e 
particularly againſt John oſ Oxford, for the 
cauſes beforementioned; againſt Richard de 
Ivelcheſter, archdeacon of Poitiers, for holding 
communion with the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
a favorer of the antipope; againſt Hugh de 
St, Clare and Thomas Fitz- Bernard, for 
having uſurped the goods of the church of 
Canterbury (that is, Fe having obtained the 
ſequeſtration of thoſe he had forfeited by his 
flight); and laſtly, againſt the chief julticary, 
Richard de Luci, and Joceline de Baliol, as 
the favorers of the king's tyranny and the 
cantrivers of thoſe heretical pravities, the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, e allo. con- 
demned all thoſe laws, but more eſpecially 
fix of them; excommunicated in general all 
perſons whatſoeyer who ſhould enforce op 
obſerve them; annulled the act of parliament 1 
by which they were confirmed, and abſolved 1 

the biſhops from the oath they had taken to 1 
a” © | K 4 | obſerve 
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obſerve them. Having thus eutgone the pope 
himſelf, who had tolerated ſome of them, he 
notified what he had done to his ſuffragan 
biſhops, injoining them to publiſh the ſentences 
he had pronounced, and take care of their 
execution, He added, that, as yet, he had 
deferred to paſs ſentence on the perſon of the 
king, waiting to ſee whether that prince, 
through divine grace would repent ; but, if 
this did not happen, he declared, he would 
ſoon pronounce it. 


His former letters had given ſuch an alarm 


to the king, that he had called a great council 


at Chinon in Touraine, to conſult with them 
by what means he ſhould reſiſt the hoſtilities 
of this violent man, who, he told them, de- 


. fired te deſtroy both his body and his ſoul. The 


biſhop of Lifieux adviſed him to interpoſe an 
appeal, in his own name, to the pope; as the 
only meaſure which could ſtop the impend- 


Ing ſentence. He purſued this advice, though 


it was much more agreeable to the neceſſity of 
his affairs, than to the dignity of his crown 
and ordered two of his biſhops to go to Pon- 
tigni, and notify there to Becket the appeal he 


had made, But they found him not; for he 


was then at the ſepulchre of St, Dranfius ; fo 
that he had no information of the meſſage they - 
brought till he returned from Vizelay ; and the 


| King eſcaped excommunication only by fick- 
NELS | | 


s which did not laſt very long. 
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It is obſervable how much the a of BOOK m. 
Becket differed in this inſtance from that of e 
archbiſhop Anſelm, whom in many particulars 
he ſeems to have made his guide and pattern. 

That prelate, being a fugitive, as his — 

was now, ſtopped a ſentence of excommuni- . Eadmer, 
cation which Urban the Second was going to ger ale L.. 
pronounce againſt William Rufus, in the of thefirtt vo. 
council of Bari, by falling on his knees, and — 
r for the king with whom he had 
quarrelled, and who had ſeized his temporali- 

ties on his leaving the kingdom. This v was a 
behaviour which became a chriſtian biſhop; 

but the temper of Becket could not brook any 

delay of his vengeance, and he thought that 
decency in this buſineſs was of leſs ira 

than diſpatch. 

John of Saliſbury, writing to the biſnop of V. — 149; 
Exeter upon Henry's appeal to the pope, ob- 
ſerves very juſtly, That while that prince, by 
his ancient cuſtoms, endeavoured to aboliſh the 
rights of appeals to Rome, be confirmed it flill 
more, by being obliged to have recourſe to it 
himſelf, for the 9. ory of his oun perſon. And 
certainly the church party had great reaſon to 
exult and triumph therein, But Henry, fear- 
ing that Becket, notwithſtanding this appeal, 
might put his realm under an interdict, which, 
eſpecially during his abſence, would grievouſly 
diſturb the peace thereof, took all poſſible care 
that no letters of interdi& ſhould be conveyed 
into England, nor any obedience paid to a 
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BOOK m. if they ſhould arrive. For, he ſent over orders 
A that all the ports ſhould be diligently watched, 
Cod. Cotton. and that if any ecclefiaſtick was found to have 
* brought over ſuch letters, he ſhould be pu- 

169. mc niſhed with mutilation of members; if an 
pitt. 14.1.i. layman, with death. He alſo commanded, 
1 that if any of the biſhops, for fear of ſuch in- 
Appendix. terdict, ſhould depart out of the kingdom, he 
- © ſhould not be permitted to carry any thing 

with him, except his ſtaff; and that all ſtudents 

= abroad ſhould ſpeedily return into England, or 
|| be deprived of their benefices and baniſhed for 
ever. All prieſts, who ſhould refuſe, in conſe- 
quence of the interdi&, to perform divine ſer- 

vice, were to be caſtrated ; and for any rebel- 

Hous act they were to be puniſhed with the loſs 

of their benefices. | | 

By theſe terrors the civil power endeavoured 

to guard itſelf againſt that rebellion, in which 

the primate of England had required all his 

clergy. to join him, for the ſalvation of their 

fouls. Inſtead of complying with his orders, 

V. Epift.128. his ſuffragan biſhops, and all the clergy of his 
r. dioceſe, complained to the pope of his raſh 
and furious proceedings, affirming, that juſtice, 

peace, and the publick weal of the kingdom 

were the ſole objects of the king's moſt fervent 

deſires; and ſetting forth in ſtrong terms, how 

much to the detriment of the church it would 

2 be, if, by the intemperate zeal of 

Becket, that monarch ſhould be compelled to 

join with the antipope. The account. they 

give, in this epiſtle, of the proceedings at 

8 Clatendon 
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Clarendon is remarkable. They fay, that Book un. 
the king, not from any ambition of extend- TD. 
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ing the royal prerogative, nor with any 

<« view to oppreſs the liberty of the church, but 

„from the deſire of eſtabliſhing the publick 

« peace, which under former kings had been 
« obſerved by ecclefiaſtical perſons, ſhould be 

% produced and 3 in order to pre- 

« vent for the future any controverſy about 
« them, Whereupon he oldeſt 1 and 
« other moſt ancient perſons of the kingdom, be- 
« ing ſolemnly abjured to give their teſtimony 
« truly and faithfully in this enquiry, the 
« cuſtoms ſought for were brought forth, and 
« publickly atteſted in parliament by the great- 
s eſt men in the kingdom.” They alſo apo- 
logiſe for the oppoſition they made at firſt to 
theſe laws by their zeal for the privileges of 
the prieſthood, ** between which and the king's 
« zeal for the good order of his realm a ho 

e contention had ariſen, which they believed 
« would, on both fides, be juſtified, before God, 
8 by the honeſiy of his intentions,” They con- 
clude their letters by declaring their appeal to 
his Holineſs, and carrying the term of it to 
the aſcenſion-day of the next year, 


Thus was the papel authority called in by 
both parties in this diſpute, to decide a queſtion 

which belonged to the civil power alone. | 
But Henry, before he made his appeal to the v. Epiſt 12g. 
pope, had expreſſed his indignation againſt the [35 (non 
_ Ciſtertian monks of Pontigni, for harbouring Hoveden, ſub 
BY | Becket, ann. 1166. 


| 
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BOOK Il. Becket, by declaring to the whole order, that, 
5.17866. f they did not expel that prelate from their 

* 222: houſe, he would certainly expel them from all 
bis dominions: and as, notwithſtanding his ap- 

plication to Rome, he continued theſe menaces, 

| the archbiſhop, unwilling to hurt his friends 
4 90 without benefit to himſelf” departed from Pon- 
| tigni, where he now had refided near two 
years, about the feaſt of St. Martin in the year 
eleven hundred and ſixty fix, A ſafe aſylum 
Was Swen to him by the king of France at 
Sens, with all the aſſiſtance that compatiiyn 
warmed by bigotry could beſtow. Henry 

- doubtleſs judged ill in thus compelling him to 
, remove from his former retreat; as he might be 
ſure that another, equally ſecure and agreeable, 
would be opened to him in France: for to 
ſeem to perſecute, and not to be able to hurt, 
was doubly diſhonorable to his royal dignity : 
nor did an act of this nature agree with the ap- 
peal he had made to the pope, who had bim- 
ſelf recommended Becket to the abbot of Pon- 
tigni, and owed a'peculiar regard to that or- 
der, becauſe they had loſt all their convents-in 
dhe empire by refuſing to join in the ſchiſm, 


V. Epiſt. 11. About a month after this change in the place 

jb of his reſidence, the archbiſhop received ſome 

letters from Alexander, which not only con- 

| firmed the ſeveral ſentences pronounced by him 

v. Epiſt.115, at Vizelay, but appointed him legate over all 

i. the realm of England, except the ſingle dioceſe 
af the archbiſhop of York, who, being legate 
. e wy | * 
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for Scotland, could not properly be ſubjected Book . 


to the legatine power of another. This lega- 3 Te 
tion was not given as a right annexed to the ſee 

of Canterbury, which ſome have ſuppoſed; 

but, as appears from the words of it, was a 

ſpecial commiſſion : and the granting it at this 

time was an extraordinary favor conferred on 8 
Becket, and a very offenſive act to the king of 374 
England and all the appellant biſhops. It was | 
making that prelate judge in his own cauſe, 

and arming his paſſions with all the thunder of 

Rome. He probably owed it to the impor- | 
tunate interceffions of Louis, who was more 
zealous for him than Alexander himſelf. But 

the joy this gave him was checked, while he 

was uſing his new authority to the no ſmall 

terror of his enemies, by the effects of a nego- 


_ ciation between that pontiff and Henry, of 


which we have no ſatisfactory account. All 

we know is, that embaſſadors having been ſent V. Epift.:30. 
from the marquis of Montferrat to aſk one of * 

the daughters of Henry for his fon, they aſſured 


the king with great confidence, that, if they re- TY 
turned with ſucceſs, they would procure the 


depoſition of Becket from Canterbury. Henry 
granted their requeſt, and ſent back with them 
three miniſters, John of Oxford, John Cum- 
min, and Radulph de Tamworth, who, from 
the court of the marquis, were ordered to pro- 
ceed to that of Rome. It is very wonderful 
that the king ſhould ſend on this buſineſs one 

fo obnoxions as John of Oxford, accuſed of 
having joined in the ſchiſm with the W 
ata an 
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BOOK. m. and actually excommunicated on that account, 
Tes 8 well as for having accepted the deanry of 
v P. diss Saliſbury againſt the pope s prohibition! What 
ſecret, reaſons determined him to ſo exception- 
able a choice it is difficult to diſcover ; but the 

prudence of it appears to have been ſufficiently 
juſtified by the event: for, in ſpite of all theſe 
v. Epiſt. 102. objections, John of Oxford was admitted to 
1 * treat with his Holineſs, after taking an oath, 
that he had done nothing at Wurtſburg againſt 
the faith of the church, or the honor and ſervice 

V.Epiſt. 7. of the pope. As for the deanry of Saliſbury, 
Li. be reſigned it to Alexander, and immediately 
| -xeceived it again from that pontiff, together 
With abſolution. One may preſume that all 
this had been concerted before hand between 
his Holineſs and the miniſters of the marquis 
of Montferrat. The credentials brought by 

John of Oxford appearing to contain amp 
power from his maſter, Alexander negociated 
confidentially with him, and he managed fo 

ably, with the help of his collegues, as to ob- 
, _ tain for the king that two cardinals named by 
V. Cod. Cot- that prince ſhould be ſent legates 2 /atere, over 
Thom Cian. all his French territories, with full authority 
dius, b. ii. to hear and determine the cauſe of Becket, as 
fol. 142. well with Henry himſelf, as with the biſhops 
Cave manu- appellant, by a definitive ſentence. One of 
* me theſe legates was William of Pavia, Henry's 
rary, and the Particular friend. And, till theſe ſhould have 
tranſcript of determined the . above-mentioned cauſes, the 
| — 4 228 archbiſhop was ſtridly forbidden by the pope 
in any manner to diſquiet the king, or his 

| kingdom. 
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kingdom. mn if in the interim he 300k m. 
ſhould have paſt any ſentence againſt Henry's - 
perſon or ah his Holineſs —— — paw 
of no effect. This was indeed a ſuſpenſion, or 
rather revocation, of the legatine power which 
he had granted to Becket. And, to complete 
his indulgence, he aſſured the king in this letter 
which is dated the thirteenth of the calends of 
January, that the legates he had appointed 
ſhould abſolve all the ſervants and counſellors 
of that prince, from the excommunication laid 
upon them, though he had confirmed it befofrem 
and further granted, that if any of them ſhould  _ * 
be in danger of death before the legates ar- 
rived, ſuch perſon might be abſolved by any 
biſhop or prieſt, only taking an oath, as was 
uſually done in cafes of this nature, that, if 
he recovered, he would ſubmit to whatever 
the pope ſhould injoin. Thus were the hands 
of Becket tied, and the acts he had done at 
Vizelay entirely annulled by the papal autho- 
rity, from which he expected the moſt cordial 
ſupport and affiftance. So conſcious was the 
pope how extreamly inconſiſtent with all his 
paſt conduct theſe conceſſions muſt appear, 
that, although he allowed the king a liberty 
of ſhewing the letter by which he notified them 
to him, in caſe of neceſſity ; yet he moſt earneſt - 
ly entreated, and ſtrictly injoined him, not to 
do fo, if it could by any means be avoided; but 
to keep it abſolutely ſecret. And therefore the, 
2 who was the editor of Becket's epiſtles, 
has, from a concern for the honor of the pa- 

pacy, 
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cy, left this out of the book he publiſhed 
— the Vatican manuſcript, as he has ſeveral 
others: but it is in the Cotton manuſcript of 
thoſe epiſtles, and alſo in the Cave manuſcript 
of Gilbert Foliot's letters; from which very 
ancient and authentick collections I have 
tranſcribed it into the Appendix belonging to 
this volume. It was a current report, that, in 
order to obtain theſe extraordinary favors, and 
the pope's diſpenſation for Geoffry Planta 
to - marry his third coufin, the heireſs of 
Bretagne, which John of Oxford brought 
wich him, that minifter had engaged, in 
the name of his maſter, that the diſpute 


concerning the royal cuſtoms ſhould be en- 


tirely ſubmitted to the judgement of his Ho- 
lineſs; and that each of thoſe conſtitutions 
ſhould :be annulled or - confirmed at his plea- 


ſure. We are alſo informed by a letter from 


the biſhop of Poitiers, who, though a ſubject 
of Henry, correſponded with Becket, and gave 
him intelligence of what paſſed in the court 
of that prince, that John of Oxford had been 
charged, -by both- his collegues, at their return 
out of Italy, with having, to gain abſolution 
for himſelf, exceeded his powers, and given 


hopes to the pope that a reconciliation might 
be effected between Henry and Becket, on 


terms which it was impoſſible for the king 
to accept. But whatever he did muſt have 
been done by Henry's orders ; as he continued 
to enjoy the ſame degree of his favor. And 
what 1t was that he promiſed Alexander * 
e c 
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ſelf has told us. For in a letter written by BOOK 1k 
that pontiff to the cardinal legates, after their ome 

departure from Rome, there is this expreſſion, V. Epit. 7 
John of Oxford fignified to me by the letters l. ii. 
« he brought, that the king had publickly ſaid, 
„% be would preſerve to his clergy that liberty 
te which they had enjoyed from the time of his 
&« grandfather Henry the Firſt.“ Now in 
theie words there was much ambiguity. If 
from the time of his grandfather Henry the 
Firſt ſignified after that time, it was in reality 
giving up what the king and the nation were 
moſt concerned to maintain; becauſe the 
church, in the reign of Stephen, had violated 
almoſt all the rights of the crown : but, if that 
date took in the reign of Henry the Firſt, then 
the king gave up little; becauſe moſt of the 
cuſtoms confirmed to him at Clarendon were 
then in full vigour. It appears very probable, 
that John of Oxford was impowered to offer 
ſome relaxations of the royal prerogatives, ſo 
as to bring them to a medium between what 
they had been in the time of Henry the Firit, 
and the immunities which the clergy had gain- 
ed under Stephen. For this was conſonant 
to what the biſhop of London affirmed to 
Becket, in the letter recited above ; and, ſome 
time afterwards, the ſame prelate in a council, | 1 
or ſynod, where both the legates were preſent, l 
* a publick declaration, hat the king re- 
leaſed the prohibition of appeals to Rome, which 
he had enacted for the benefit of the poor clergy, 
and now annulled on account of their ingratitude. 
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BOOK m. He ought to have maintained it for the dignity 
r= and independence. of the ſtate; but he could 
werter not do that with any grace or propriety, after 
he had himſelf appealed to Rome. Yet, what- 
ever conceſſions John of Oxford may have 
made in his name, the ſucceſs of that miniſter 
muſt be chiefly aſcribed to the apprehenfions 
of Alexander at this juncture of time. The 
v. Franciſci Emperor Frederick, at the head of a formi- 
— dable army, was now come into Lombardy, 
ſub ann. and threatened Rome. The terror this gave 
* naturally added great force to the — 
f of thoſe cardinals who favored the king of 
England, and of his new ally the marquis 

of Montferrat, who was one of the moſt pow- 

erful princes in Italy. The buſineſs was alſo 

much forwarded (if Becket was not mifin- 
formed) by the power of bribes in the court 

of Rome, which (to uſe an expreſſion of that 

prelate in one of his letters) was proſtituted, 

6 on this occaſion, Hike a harlot for hire. An 
V. Epiſt.164. aſtoniſhing inſtance how far that power ex- 
ia tended, and how dexterouſly Henry's miniſters 
employed it to ſerve him, is, that John Cum- 

min and Radulf de Tamworth procured. and 

brought with them, at their return to the king, 

all the letters which Becket had written to the 

-pope againſt that prince, or which other perſons 
bad written in favor of Becket, among whom 
were ſome the king had never ſuſpected, biſhops 
of his own territories, and even officers of his 
houſehold. The biſhop of Poitiers, who wrote to 
appriſe the archbiſhop of this treachery, ſays, that 
-Cummin pretended he had taken theſe letters 
| | from 


% 
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from a meſſenger ſent with them to Rome BOOK I. 
by Becket; but that it was more probable he had B. rg. 
got them out of the Roman chancery. He alſo © 1 
tells that prelate, it was believed John of Ox- 
ford was gone into England to prepare a new 
charge againſt him; and that the two other 
miniſters threatened him grievoufly, becauſe 
in ſome of the letters he , ares to the 
ope, and which they now brought to Henry, 
he had called that monarch à malicious tyrant. 
His correſpondent appears much alarmed for 
him on account of this unhappy diſcovery ; 
and doubtleſs it was a misfortune which muſt 
have given great diſquiet both to him and his 
friends. But before he had received any in- 
telligence of it, or of what had been done 
to his prejudice by Alexander himſelf, he had 
found means, notwithſtanding all the vigilance 
of the government in guarding the ports, to 
get the pope's mandate, which notified bis V. Epift. 30, 
flegatine power to the biſhops of his province, 3“. + 
and a copy of the bull of legation itſelf, de- 
livered, by a perſon unknown, to the biſhop 
of London, while he was officiating at the 
high altar, on the feaſt of St. Paul's conver- 
ſion, in the year eleven hundred and fixty 
ſeven. There were allo delivered to him, at 
the ſame time, and by the fame perſon, letters 
from Becket to him and the other biſhops 
of England, requiring them to obey him as 
| legate, and ſummoning them to appear before 
him within forty days after the receipt of thoſe | 
at letters. Theſe the biſhop of London was com- 
rs 4 manded 
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BOOK m. manded to deliver or ſend to thoſe prelates, 
Te together with the bull of legation, on pain of 
being degraded. The pope's mandate required 
them to compel all perſons, who, purſuant 
to an order from the king, had taken poſſeſſion 
of the benefices belonging to the clergy in exile 
with Becket, to a full reſtitution of them 
within the term of two months, under the 
nalty of excommunication, They were 
likewiſe commanded to colle& Peter-pence, and 
pay it to ſome meſſengers whom the pope 
would ſend for that purpoſe. 

- The biſhop of London, greatly terrified, 
implored the king's permiſſion to comply with 
all theſe injunctions; but Henry would con- 
| ſent to none of them, except that which con- 
cerned Peter-pence : nevertheleſs, ſo ſubjected 
were the biſhops of England to the papacy, 
that even this prelate, the moſt attached to 

the perſon of the king, and moſt inclined to 
reſpe& the royal authority, durſt not venture 
to diſobey the orders of the pope or, the ſum- 
mons of his legate. At this conjuncture, John 
of Oxford, returning from his embaſſy, arrived 
V. Epiſt. 144. at Southampton, where he found the biſhop 
"og of Hereford, whom Becket had thrice ſum- 
moned by particular letters, waiting for a 
wind to go to. France, though he had been 
forbidden to pay any regard to that injunction, 
| not only by the king's miniſters, but alſo by 
V. Epiſt.165, his letters. John of Oxford endeavoured to 
4 ſtop him in the name of the king, and, finding 
that ineffectual, in the name of the pope. 
| | The 
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The biſhop aſked, if he had letters of the 
pope on this ſubject.“ He replied, © he had 
letters, by which his Holineſs forbad all the 
biſhops of England to go over to Becket, or 
obey his injunctions on any other point, till 
the arrival of the legate 2 /atere defired by the 
king, meaning William of Pavia, who would 
determine their appeal, and the more important 
cauſe between the king and that prelate, with 
fullneſs of power, and in the laſt reſort,” The 
biſhop defiring to ſee thoſe letters, he ſaid, 
he had ſent them before him to Wincheſter 
with his baggage. The biſhop's chaplain was 
diſpatched to read them there; and at the ſame 
time they were ſhewn to the biſhop of Lon- 
don, who was in that city, intending to paſs 
over to France, as well as the biſhop of Here- 
ford, at the call of Becket, As ſoon as he 


had read them, he cried out, in a tranſport 
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of joy, ! from henceforth Thomas ſhall be no V.Epiſt.16g. 


more my archbiſhop !”” nor did Becket himſelf 
form a different judgement : for, being ap- 
priſed of it by the biſhop of Hereford's chap- 
lain, he wrote to one of his clergy, who was 
with Alexander at Rome, . that if theſe things 
were true, the pope had undoubtedly ſtrangled 
and ſuffocated, not him alone, but the whole 
Engliſh and Gallican church.” The Kang of 
France was much incenſed. He talked of 
forbidding the legates to enter his kingdom, 
and of aſſembling all his biſhops to declare 
and complain to them how ill he was uſed 


1 


by the pope. Nay, he proteſted openly btP 
129 L 3 be 
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be was no leſs offended at the ſending of the le- 
gates on this buſineſs, than if Alexander had 


ſent them to take the crown from his head... 


Yet, notwithſtanding all this fury of zeal in 
that monarch for the ſupport of Becket and 
his cauſe, an opinion that he would be ſacri- 
ficed to Henry's reſentment prevailed ſo ſtrong- 


ly in France, and ſo cooled his friends there, 


that ſome of the French nobility, and even 


of the biſhops, from whom many of thoſe, 
who had been driven out of England on bis 
account, had received a liberal maintenance, 
turned them back on his hands: an inſtance 
of inbumanity and baſeneſs of mind that would 


hardly be credible, if we were not aſſured of 


it by the teſtimony of Becket himſelf, in the 
above - cited letter to his agent at Rome, whom 
he ordered to acquaint the pope with it, that 
means might be found to prevent theſe un- 


happy perſons from periſhing ſoon with cold 


and hunger, as ſome of them, he ſaid, had 


already periſhed. He alſo expreſſed his fears, 
« that if Alexander ſhould die, or any great 
* confuſion ſhould happen in Rome, the 
« favors granted to Henry would be transfer- 
red to his heirs, and, what was worſe, other 
« princes would, in conſequence of this pre- 
*« cedent, extort the like privileges and eman- 
*© cipat;ons from the church; and thus all her 
liberty, and all the juriſdiction and power 
of biſhops, would be deſtroyed, when there 
« would be none to reſtrain the wickedneſs of 
„ tyrants, who in theſe days were wholly bent 
0 * * "759. "OR 
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* to make a violent war againſt God and his BOOK Ii. 


* miniſters, nor would defiſt, till they bad re- 
6c duced them, as well as others, to ſervitude. M 
There is likewiſe extant a letter, written at 
this time to the. pope from a truſty ſervant in 
France, which tells his Holineſs, it was com- 
% monly and contidently reported, that the king. 
« of England put all his hope in the death or ruin 
« of ring Holineſs, declaring a fixed reſolution 
e never to acknowledge his ſucceſſor, unleſs he 
* firſt ſhould have confirmed to him all the digni- 
« tres and cuſtoms of his kingdom.” The writer 
adds, that if, by means of the legates now 
« ſent, to him, that prince could artfully ob- 
« tain a delay of the cenſures, with which he 
« had been threatened, till the deceaſe of his 
< Holineſs, he would carry his point: and 
ce therefore all thoſe who had the ſpirit of God, 
and deſired the peace of the church, moſt 
e fervently wiſhed and prayed, that the ſpirit 
« of Daniel might be excited in his Holineſs. 
« fo make him detect the frauds of Bel, and ſlay 
«« the dragon. 

It ſems indeed very evident, that Henry 
meant to -avail himſelf of the death of the 
pope, if it ſhould happen, or of any diſtreſs 
which that pontiff might be brought into by 
the emperor ; and therefore ſought to gain time 
by the arts of negociation, and by ſuch con- 
ceſſions as he probably would not have made, 
if he had not hoped that he ſhould ſoon be able 
to revoke them, 3 danger to himſelf, or 
to the quiet of his realm. Which policy not 
L 4 eſcaping 
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BOOK I. eſcaping the penetration of Becket, he conſi- 


V. Epiſt. 45. 
V. * - 


dere all delays as moſt hurtful to his intereſts; 
and this, added to the natural impatience of his 
temper, made the conduct of Alexander appear 
to him eſſentially and inexcuſably wrong. An 
able general, ſtopt, by the orders of his prince, 
from giving battle in the deciſive moment of 
victory, and foreſeeing the ruin of his own and 
his maſter's affairs from that reſtraint, could 
not be more diſſatisfitd, or more grieved than 
he. But, as he durſt not quarrel with the 
pope, he bad recourſe to ſupplications, and 
wrote a letter to that pontiff, in a moſt extra- 
ordinary ſtyle, directly praying to him, and im- 
ploring his help, in phraſes of ſcripture ap- 
propriated to God: ⸗ Riſe, Lord, and delay no 
« /onger ; let the light of thy countenance ſhine 
« upen me, and do unto me according to thy 
« mercy, and to my wretched friends who faint 
« under too heavy @ burthen + ſave us; for we 
& perifh. Let us not be confounded among ft 
* men;- let not our adverſaries inſult over us, 
« yea, the adverſaries of Chriſt and the church; 
et not our fortune be turned into deriſion by 
&« this nation and people, becauſe we have in- 
« voked thy name to our affftance. Not unto 
* vs, O Lord, not unto us, but in the name of 
* our Lord Feſus Chriſt make unto thyſelf a 
great name; repair thy glory, clear up the 
* honor of thy reputation, which, upon the re- 
turn of that excommunicated and perjured 
* ſehiſmatick, John of Oxford, is, by his falfe 
. DR extremely Joh, in theſe parts. God 
| _, FRoWhy 
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e knows, I do not lie; and, if you do not beliere BOOK Ii. 


A. D. ; 
der your honor, who moſt defire the welfare of we 


te the church. Clear up, T ſay, the honor of 


* mie, enquire of thoſe in France who moſt ten- 


* your reputation, which hitherto has flouriſhed 


„ unblamed among ſt men, which, in the midſt of 


&« all perils, has been preſerved unhurt, which, 
hen all elſe was loft, remained fingly invio- 
&« late, which in all places was deemed to be 
e ſound and illuſtrious. Tt is evident from 
the latter part of this very devout ſapplica- 
tion, that the former was addreſſed, not to God, 
but to the | 2x4 wn Whether it ought to be im- 
puted to flattery or enthuſiaſm I will not de- 
cide. Thoſe times thought it no blaſphemy 
to give to the pope the honors of God: but 
that Becket was ſerious in that opinion may be 
. doubted. However this may have been, his 
prayers were heard, Alexander, upon the re- 
ceipt of this and other letters, which informed 
him of the offence he had given in France, and 
particularly at court, by conceſſions to Henry 
o detrimental to Becket, whom a religious zeal 
had recommended to the protection of Louis, 


was much alarmed: and though he would not V. Epiſf. 23. 
recall the legates, he limited their authority 28. 35. I. ü. 
9 narrower bounds, employing 


within mu 
them rather as mediators to negociate a recon- 
eiliation between Henry and Becket, than as 
judges to try that prelate's cauſe; which re- 
ſtriction of their commiſſion they received on 


the road before they came into France. And, v. Epil. 43. 
to take off the ill impreſſion which Louis had 1. ü. 


received, 
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BOOK II. received, he wrote a letter to that monarch, 
— — explaining the purpoſe of this legation agree- 
er ably to the alteration now made, and defiring 
him to aſſiſt the earneſt endeavours the legates 
would uſe for the concluding of a peace be- 
tween Henry and Becket. But if this could 
not be obtained, he then aſked his leave to ap- 
point that prelate apoſtolical legate in France, 
if ſuch a thing could be done without grievouſly 
ending the biſhops of that kingdom, It does 


not appear, that this propoſal was reliſhed by 
Becket, 


Soon after Eaſter, in this year, eleven hun- 
dred and ſixty ſeven, a war had broken out 
between Louis and. Henry, The. former of 
theſe, from the time when Becket firſt implored 
his protection, had ſhewn in his whole * 
a mind entirely alienated from all friendſhip to 
the latter, whom he conſidered as a tyrannical 
perſecutor of the church in the perſon of a holy 

_ archbiſhop. His converſation with that pre- 
late, after he came into his territories, had ſo 
ſtrengthened this opinion, that he began to 
think the making war againſt ſuch a grievous 
offender would be little leſs meritorious than 
another cruſade. But the immediate occaſion 
of this rupture was one of thoſe quarrels, 
wherein the king of England was often diſ- 
agreeeably engaged, by being, on . of 
his territories in France 2 vailal of that crown. 


Chron.Norm. William the Seventh, carl of Auvergne, had 


Diceto imag. 


iſt been diſpoſſeſt of that earldom, which he in- 


Gerv.Chron. herited 4 — his father, by the arms and in- 
bann, aged ; 7 ; trigues 


EY 
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trigues of his uncle: and Auvergne being a fief g; K. 
of the dutchy of Aquitaine, the former cited 
the latter to the tribunal of Henry. But the * P. — 
defendant had recourſe to Louis, as the ſu- 
preme lord of the fief, who irregularly as it 
ſeems, and againſt the right of the duke of 
Aquitaine to do juſtice to his vaſſals in the firſt 
inſtance, took the cauſe into his own hands. 
Henry therefore, to aſſert his own juriſdiction, 
led an army into Auvergne, and ravaged the 
lands of his rebellious ſubject. Louis hereupon 
made an inroad into the Norman Vexin, where 
Henry having deſired a peaceful interview with 
him, they held a conference, and the latter uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to terminate this diſpute, 
and other differences between them, in an ami- 
9 cable manner. But the French nobility were 
averſe to an accommodation, thinking it ne- 
ceflary, aſter the acquiſition which Henry had 
made of Bretagne by his treaty with Conan, 
to attempt the reducing of his exorbitant power 
in France, which broke the whole balance of 
the government 1n that kingdom. They were 
likewiſe apprehenſive that ſome confederates, 
from whom they expected aſſiſtance, would be 
diſguiſed and loft, if the king of France did not 
act with more vigour and alacrity than he had 
| hitherto done, in ſupport of their intereſts ; 
and that Henry would be delivered from all 
the embarraſſment of his conteſt with Becket, 
by the cardinal legates, of whoſe coming they 
| had now received accounts. For theſe reaſons, 
and from a regard to the inclinations of their 
: ; hs maſter, 


V 
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BSK m. maſter, which were very averſe to a peace, 
they laid hold of all pretences to hinder an 
en agreement, and particularly of a diſpute about 
the manner of paying ſome money raiſed by 

Henry, for the relief of the chriſtians in Pa- 

leftine ; on which article J ſhall have occaſion 

to ſay more hereafter. Louis began the war 
by firing ſome villages on the borders of Nor- 
mandy; whereupon Henry aſſaulted, took, 
and burnt to the ground the caſtle of Chau- 
mont, which, being the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the 

French Vexin, and the chief magazine wherein 

Louis had depoſited all his ſtores for the war, 

with his military cheſt, the loſs of it was a 

moſt ſenſible blow to that prince. In revenge, 

he burnt the town of Andeli ſur Seine, and ſome 
others of leſs note; but while he performed 
theſe exploits, more deſtructive than glorious, 

Henry took by ſtorm the caſtle of Finnel ; and 

the war continued till Auguſt, when Louis, 

being unable to carry it on with any vigour, 
for want of the ſtores and money he had loſt, 
conſented to a truce, which was to laſt from 
that time till after the Eaſter holidays of the 
following year. Many reaſons of prudence 
might incline the king of England to think 
this armiſtice more defirable than a continuance 
of the war, even with all the advantages he had 
gained ; and particularly the ſtate of his affairs 
in Bretagne. For Guinomar, ſon to the viſ- 
count of Leon, and ' brother-in-law to Earl 

Eudo, having been excited by Louis, and en- 

couraged by an aſſurance of ſupport from that 

„5 18. monarch, 
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monarch, began to be factious in that country, BOOK III. 
and drew to his ſtandard ſome diſcontented 8 
nobles. Henry availed himſelf of the truce 
concluded with Louis to cruſh this inſurrection, 

before it could rife to any dangerous height; 

and making a ſudden incurſion into the county 

of Leon, deftroyed the caſtle of Guinomar, 

with other fortreſſes that belonged to the 

friends of the viſcount, which compelled him 

to ſubmit, and give hoſtages to the king for 

his future fidelity. Rebels, who act with a 
dependence upon aid from great kings againſt 

the arms of their ſovercigns, are often ſacrificed 

in this manner to the neceffities or the intere 


of their royal protectors. | 
While Henry was employed in ſupprefling 


this revolt, he received an account of the death 
of his mother Matilda, the greateſt lady that 
Europe had ever ſeen, empreſs of Germany 
by her firſt marriage, counteſs of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine by her ſecond, and, by 
the will of her father confirming her claim 
from hereditary right, dutcheſs of Normandy 
and queen of England. Yet ſhe was more 
truly great in the latter part of her life, when 
the ated only as a ſubject under the reign of 
her ſon, than at the time when ſhe beheld 
King Stephen her priſoner and England at her 
feet. The violence of her temper, and pride 
inflamed by ſucceſs, had then diſhonored her 
character, and made her appear to her friends, 
as well as to her enemies, unworthy of the 
dominion 
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dominion to which ſhe was exalted: but from 
the inſtructions of adverſity, age, and reflexion, 
ſhe learned the virtues ſhe moſt wanted, mo- 
deration and mildneſs. Theſe, joined to the 


elevation and vigour of her mind, wherein ſhe 


had always ſurpaſſed her ſex, enabled her to 


become a moſt uſeful counſellor and miniſter 


V. Epiſt. 5 2. 
53. I. i. 


"4 


to her ſon, in the affairs of his government, 
which, for ſome time paſt, had been her ſole 
ambition. There is not in all hiſtory another 
example of a woman who had pofleſt ſuch high 
dignities, and encountered ſuch perils for the 
ſake of maintaining her power, being after- 
wards content to give it up, and, without 
forſaking the world, to live quietly in it; 
neither mixing in cabals againſt the ſtate, nor 
alpiring to rule it beyond that limited province, 
which was particularly affigned to her ad- 
miniſtration ! Such a conduct was meritorious 
in-the higheſt degree, and more than attoned 
for all the errors of her former behaviour. 


| The laſt publick affair in which the took 
any part was a mediation between her fon 


and Becket, which the pope injoined her to 


undertake, for tbe remiſſion of her fins. When 
that prelate was informed of her having re- 
ceived this injunction, he ſent meſſengers to 


her with a very artful letter, in which, after 


great encomiums upon her charity, piety, and 


zeal for. religion, he made his complaints, 


that her ſon had afflicted the clergy of his 


e realm in an intolerable manner, and had 


« exacted 


or KING HENRY II. 


c exacted from them ſome things unheard f, Book 11. 
and unaccuſtomed.” But being ſenſible that GY 
he could not make good this affertion, be im- W 


159 


mediately added, that, if ancient kings had 
acquired prerogatroes of that nature, t 
„ ought not to have done it. What (lays he 
vill it profit the king your fon before God, 
„ be tranſmits his fins to his heirs, and con- 
« ftitutes them, as it were by his teſtament, 
** adverſaries of Gad and bis church ? Or what 
te does it now profit bis anceſtors, if he, taking 
, occaſion from their evil practice, offends God 
«© by @ kind of bereditary rigbt? Other ſervices 
. fhould have been done, and other gifts have 
« been offered, to appeaſe the divine wrath, 
and for the falvatin and redemption of the 
'** ſouls of his forefathers. God is not pleaſed 
* with ſacrifices from rapine. It might as well 
be ſuppoſed that '@ father would be pleafed 
* to have his ſon offered up in ſacrifice to bum.” 
After theſe expoſtulations with Matilda, which 
were admirably well calculated to deter her 
from inſiſting on the antiquity of thoſe righis 
that were in diſpute, the archbiſhop invites 
the king, her omg to repentance, with a gra- 
cious promiſe of mercy ; but yet he ſays, 
b that God has drawn his 1 and 220 
00 ee ſhoot from thence the arrows of death, 
, princes do not permit his ſpouſe, the church, 
* for the love of whom he bad deigned to die, 
* to remain free, and to be honored with the 
A P Von Y theſe et ger and —_— 
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© BOOK in.“ ue he had purchaſed for her with his blood, 
Te © onthe croſs,” e 3 
e Whoever has read the Goſpel muſt be 
| aſtoniſhed to hear, that an exemption for 
clergymen from all civil juſtice was one of 
the privileges purchaſed by the blood of Chrift 
for his church But Becket having, agreeably 
= * 52- to the doctrines of Rome, inculcated this to 
at guts the empreſs, proceeded to inform her, „that 
it was her duty to uſe the care of a mother, 

« and the authority of @ queen, 1n reclaimi 

« her ſon; as it was ſhe who had, with ma 
e lJabours, acquired for him his kingdom and 
e dutchy of Normandy, and tranſmitted to him, 
&« by hereditary ſucceſſion, thoſe rights and royal 
&« prerogatives, which were now made the occa- 
ion of the church being oppreſt and trod under 
foot, innocent perſons proſcribed, and the poor 
intolerably affirted.” Matilda had not, for 
' ſome time, been uſed to hear, that ſbe had over 
ber fon the authority of a queen, nor that her 
labours had acquired for him his kingdom and 
dutchy of Normandy, That both theſe pro- 
fitions were falſe. in fact, the archbiſhop and 
the herſelf muſt have perfectly known: but he 
thought they would ſound agreeably in her 
ears; and it imported him to render her fa- 
vorable to him in this negociation. He con- 
cluded by aſſuring her, that, on his part, he 
„would willingly do what he could for the 
ſal vation of her and her ſon, perpetually im- 
„ ploring the mercy of God for them both; 
* but he ſhould pray with mere confidence, if tbe 
0 | * Eing, 


or Kine HENRY II. 16t 


& King, by reſtoring peace to the church, would BOOK nt, 


« Heel and devoutly return to God, his maker jv 
* and benefattor.” FREY 


As ſoon as Henry was informed that the 
mediation of his mother was defired by the 
pe in this affair, he apprehended that her piety 
might be ſeduced or alarmed by the miſrepre- 
ſentations of the nature of the queſtion ; and * $5, 
therefore ſent John of Oxford to caution ber 
againſt the arts of Becket. By him ſhe was 
told, that every thing done by that prelate 
"4 had been done out of pride and the deſire of 
* dominion ; and that the ecclefiaſtical liberty, 
“ which he endeavoured to maintain, was uſed 
e by the biſhops, not to the benefit of their own 
10 Kd other men's ſouls, but to the encreaſe 0 
« their wealth; the crimes of delinquents ac- 
„ cuſed in the ſpiritual courts not being puniſhed 
„ the proper penances, but by pecuntary 
&« mulfts.” He added ſome reflexions upon 
the conduct of Becket, for having aſſected to 
ther about him the children of noblemen, 
who were bred up to learning under his in- 
ſpection, inſtead of religious perſons ; and gave 
a very ſcandalous name to thoſe youths, which 
the writer of the letter, from whence I. take I  Epilt: 53. 
theſe particulars, ſays, he did not think fit to be K. 
mentioned, This was certainly a moft unjuſt . 
and malignant defamation of not only an in- 
nocent but laudable at. The young noble - 
men, thus taught in the archiepiſcopal palace, 
were probably deſigned for holy orders; and 
Vor. IV. M the 
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BOOK 11. the ſuperintending of their ſtudies was very 


3 
A. D. 11 


ſuitable to the character of a learned arch- 
biſhop, whatever offence it may have given to 
the monks, or inferior ſecular clergy, who de- 
fired, if poſſible, to exclude all the gentry from 
learning, and to confine to themſelves all pre- 


ferments in the church. To argue from thence 
(as John of Oxiord did to Matilda) that Becket 


was not really a friend to the church, was very 
uncandid; and to impute his familiarity with 
theſe youths to a foul and unnatural paſſion (if 
that was meant by the ſcandalous appel lation 
given to them) was cruel ſlander. For I do” 
not find the leaſt hint of ſuch a ſuſpicion againſt 
bim, in any other letter or writing of thoſe 


times. But another accuſation thrown out by 


V. Epiſt. 53. 
I. i. 


John of Oxfor̃d, in his diſcourſe with Matilda, 
may have been not ſo ill founded; namely, 
that Becket conferred eccleſiaſti cal dignities, 
merely with a view to ſerve himſelf, and. not to 


ſerve God, even upon perſons whoſe characters 


were notoriouſly vile. This he might do: for 
whoſoever makes himſelf the head of a faction 


muſt. confider abilities more than morals, and 
reward zeal for the cauſe, which is frequently 


ſtrongeſt 1 in thoſe who have no other merit, 


with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks. of favor, 


The empreſs was likewiſe informed, that the 
archbiſhop had not fled out of the kingdom 0 on 
account of the royal cuſtoms, but of the 

niary cauſe be:ween him and his maſter, And 
moſt of theſe accuſations were confirmed to her 


by others'who came from her ſon, as well as by 


John 
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John of Oxford. It appears from a letter, ſent ; O OK Ini, 
to Becket from one of his agents in this buſi- ——— 
neſs, that {he was much incenſed againſt him, V. Eid. «+ 
and, in diſcourſing with them, complained of 1. i. 
the bi ſhops for ordaining men without titles, 
which — into the church a multitude of 
indigent perſons, who, being led by want and 
idleneſs into all ſorts of 9 were protected 
from puniſhment by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
and could not be reſtrained by the fear of de- 
3 having no beneſfices to loſe, or of be- 
| 25. by the biſhops, who, in moſt 
1 ; choſe rather to diſmiſs them with im- 
punity than to keep and feed them in their 
Jails. She alſo lowed the evil cuſtom of al- 
lowing pluralities, even as far as ſeven bene - 
| fices to the ſame perſon, and of taking great 
ſums of money, as commutations for the pe- 
nance due to offences. Becket's agent himſelf 
acknowledges, that theſe complaints - were | well 
founded, and exhorts him to teſtify his diſap- 
probation of them, by words and deeds. Par- 
| tieularly be deſires him, if he wrote again to 
| the empreſs, to expreſs it to her: but I do not 
find that the archbiſhop paid any attention to 
» 


this honeſt exhortation. Indeed he could not 
do ſo, without allowing, that Henry's en- 


e deavours to reform ſuch grievous abuſes were 

n | neceflary and laudable, 

— 

d In one of theſe conferences with the oetfons V. Epiſt. 84: 
* employed by Becket, Matilda ſaid, . that the ut ſurra. 

v4 x _ had concealed from ber all bis intentions 


un N M 2 4% and 


W 
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_ BOOK IM. © and counſels with relation to the church, 
T5, becauſe be knew ſhe was inclined to favor the 

11 67. 5 
„ clergy. If this was true, it is a very re 
markable proof of the caution and reſerve, with 
which he truſted even thoſe who had the moſt 
of his confidence: a part of wiſdom very nes , 
ceflary at all times to a prince, and particularly 
10 to him in this inſtance, if Matilda ſpoke 
her real thoughts to the agents of Becket. 
For, when the conſtitutions of Clarendon 
were read and explained to her, ſhe expreſſed 
a diſapprobation of moſt of the articles, and 
blamed "the king for having put any of thoſe 
cuſtoms in writing, and for having inſiſted 
that the biſhops ſhould e ar to obſerve them; 
becauſe his predeceſſors had not thought that 
theſe precautions were neceſſary. To account 
for this difference between her ſentiments and 
thoſe of her ſon on this point, it may be ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that ſhe was now drawing 
very near to the end of her life ; and that pro- 
bably the pope, before he injoined her to me- 
diate in this diſpute, had taken care, that ſhe 
ſhould know his opinion of thoſe cuſtoms. 
v. Epik. 33. After much difcourle with Becket's agents, 
2 ſhe prefled them to tell her, what they thought 
might be a foundation for her to proceed upon, 
in negociating a peace between her ſon and 
the church. One of them propoſed to her, 
« that, wit bout any promiſe or written laws, 
* the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom ſhould be 
„aher ved, with ſuch moderation, as that nei- 


op ther the 5 of the clureb ſhould be taken 


*© away + 


or KING HENRY II. 


© away by the ſecular judges, nor the biſhops BOOK w1: 
3 


&© abuſe it, as he acknowledged they had dane: 
and to this ſhe aſſented. What Henry ſaid to 
it we know. not: but, if we may judge of his 


ſentiments from a letter he wrote at this time v. Eyit. 41. 
to the college of cardinals, he was far from | ii. 


deſiring a reconciliation with the church, upon 
terms ſo different from the ideas on which 
he had acted, and liable to ſo much diſpute 
for the future. For there he declares, with all 
the ſpirit belonging to his character, that 
% while he had hfe, he would not ſuffer the leaſt 
c diminution of thoſe rights of the crown and 
& cuſtoms of the realm, which" his illuſtrious 
e predeceſſors had enjoyed and maintained, in the 
&« time of holy Roman pontiffs.” And the ut- 
<« moſt advance he makes is a general promiſe, 
« that if, after having heard what he had to al- 
e ledge in vindication of himſelf, the pope 
« ſhould be of opinion, that he had done wrong 
' or gone too far in any particular, he was 
« yery willing to do whatſoever might be pro- 
per, as he ſhould be adviſed thereupon, by bis 


&« clergy and barons, agreeably to the cuſtoms, 


te the. dignities, and the majeſty , his king- 


% dom.” I 
This was keeping the affair in the hand of 
the parliament, and even tying them down, in 
any counſel they ſhould give him, to a con- 
formity with his laws and royal prerogatives. 
He farther added, that, F any perſon ſhould 
„ attempt to obſtruct thoſe laws and preroga- 
& ti vet, or anywifſe derogate from them, he ſhould 
| M 3 « efteem 
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. BOOK- 11. cc efteem him a publick enemy and manifeſt trai- 
18 „Lor to the king gdom.” There is alſo a letter 
| £ pi. 4: written by A to Betkaty, alter: the! bal 
L ij, begun to negociate with her fon, and knew 
._ ++, - bis. mind; in which ſhe affirms to that prelate, 
and bids him reckon upon it as a moſt certain , 
truth, that it would be impoſſible for bim to 
« regain:the king's favor, unleſs by great bu- 
V. Epiſt. 44. & mlity and moſt evident N It ap- 
1 pears/by another letter, that the archbiſhop of 
Rouen was joined by Alexander in this media- 
tion with The empreſs; and that Henry, in 
his anſwer to "ao. prelate s exhortations, had 
complained of Becket, as having acted againſt 
his perſon and kingdom in a very iniquitous, 
inſolent, ſeartious, and rebellious manner moſt 
wickedly endeavouring bo d:fame bis reputation, 
and, as far es he could, to diminiſh the dignities 
of his realn... But the megociation was ended 
by the death of Matilda. On the tenth of 
| September, in the year eleven hundred and 
V. hoes... ub {iixty ſeven, the died at Rouen, to which city 
. hy. ſhe had been a munificent benefactreſs, havin 
Diceto imag. built there a ſtone bridge, which was as, 
8 20 one of the nobleſt works of that age: the 
See alſo An- river Seine, which it traverſed, being deep and 
_ de la broad in that place, and the tide flowing with 
Rouen, Freat firength. _ Her bounty was likewiſe 
diſplayed in many pious. and charitable dowa- 
tions, exceeding thoſe of any king contem- 
83 with her in the whole chriſtian world. 
or yet was ſhe ſatisfied with the acts of pub- 


lick lpirit- and charity done in her life-time, 
2 8 but 
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but left by her will large ſums of money to BOOK ur 
lepers and other poor people, as well as to T. ag. , 
convents and churches; which her ſon paid, _— 
with a moſt exact and honorable fidelity, ac- | 
cording to her, directions. When he had ac- 
quitted himſelf of that duty, and ſeen her body 
_ - interred, as ſhe had defired it might be, in the 
© abbey of Bec, he fought a remedy for his grief 
by renewing his attention to publick buſineſs. 


The earldom of Mortagne, which had de- 
ſcended from King Stephen to his younger ſon 
William, was, on the deceaſe of that monarch, 
confidered as an eſcheat, and granted by Henry, 
in the year eleven hundred and fixty nine, to 
his own youngeſt brother, who dying without 
iflue, in the year eleven hundred and fixty 
four, this great fief was re- annexed to the de- 
meſne of the dukes of Normandy, from which 
it had been formerly granted to Stephen by 
King Henry the Firſt. But the earl of Bou- 
logne, who had married the daughter of 
Stephen, claimed it in her right. The que- 
ſtion was whether the fief was heretable by 
females: for all were not ſo at this time. But 
the cuſtom of making them ſo being now be- 
come general, the pretenſion of this prince was 
ſuppoſed to be equitable,” and ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by his brother, the earl of Flanders. 
Whether they made their demand immediately 
after the death of William Plantagenet, or not 
till the year eleven hundred and fixty ſix, 
ä . ans the affairs. of Henry being more embar- 
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BOOK I taſt, he could leſs ſafely reſiſt an application of 
* Fog this nature, I cannot diſcover : but it appears 
* 2-197" that they preſſed it during the courſe of that 
= year, and alſo another pretenſion of the earl of 
F. Exif. 44 Boulogne to ſome revenues in England, which, 
r as he aflerted, belonged to him by ancient right. 
Theſe muſt have * the grants made by - 
William the Conqueror to Euſtace earl of 
Boulogne; and as Stephen had poſſeſt them 
by virtue of his marriage with the daughter of 
Euſtace, fo his daughter, to whom the rights 
of ber mother had devolved, might give her 
huſband a title to them indiſputably good. 
But it is probable that King Henry, upon the 
death of her brother, and while ſhe was ſtill _ 
in her convent, had given them to ſome baron, 
whom he was unwilling to. deprive of them 
upon her quitting the veil. Whatever bis 
reaſons may have been, he rejected the de- 
mand of the earl of Boulogne, both with re- 
lation to theſe, and to the earldom of Mor- 
tagne; which ſo exaſperated the two brothers, 
that they jointly formed a deſign of invading 
his kingdom, while he was detained onthe _ 
continent, and neceffitated to employ a great 
part of his ſtrength in ſuſtaining the war 
againſt Louis. Six hundred veſſels were pre- 
pared by the earl of Boulogne, to carry over 
into England an army of Flemings; and I 
doubt not that the plan of this invaſion was 
concerted with the kings of France and of 
Scotland, and with the princes of Wales. 
Nhaps too they might count upon the 17 
l 2 DE. | tended 
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tended excommunication of Henry by Becket, BOOK inn. 


and upon the interdict with which he threaten- 
ed the realm; from whence it was. probable 
ſuch inteſtine commotions might ariſe, as 
would greatly favor their purpoſe. It has 
been mentioned before, that the cloſe alliance 
of Henry with the earls of Flanders and Bou- 


"is GE 
A. D. 1167. 


* * 


logne was one of the reaſons that made him 


not very ſolicitous, in the firſt years of his 
reign, to re-eſtabliſh the maritime power of 
his kingdom, which had declined under Ste- 
phen; as he thought it certain that their 
{hipping would on all occaſions be employed 
rather to ſerve than annoy him. But there 
is no permanent ſafety in any reliance on a 
foreign defence, eſpecially if it produces or en- 
courages a negle& of any neceſſary part of the 
national ftrength. This Henry now ex- 
perienced ; and he might have ſuffered ex- 
tremely by the low ftate of his navy, if the 
number and diſcipline of his Engliſh militia 


had not ſupplied that defect. Richard de 


Luci, as grand juſticiary, and guardian of the 


realm in the abſence of the king, commanded 


theſe ſorces; the earl of Leiceſter, at this time, 


being diſabled from acting, by an ill ſtate of 


health, which not long afterwards cauſed bis 


death. By the care and conduct of Richard, Gerv. Chron. 
all the coaſts were ſo covered with large bodies ſub ana. 

of ſoldiers, whom the laws of thoſe times had 
trained to arms, and enabled the crown. to 
call forth, upon any emergency, for the defence 
of the kingdom, that the two carls were 1 
, N : " re 2 
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BOOK nt red, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of their 
maritime forces, from attempting to land. 
a D nes Ye Henry, in all whoſe counſels reſentment 
yielded to policy, being apprehenſive that 
their enmity might hurt him on the continent, 

and encourage the king of France to continue 

a war, which he defired to end, offered the 
Epiſt. 44. I. i. earl of Boulogne, in lieu of all claims, an an- 
nual penſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling, 

which in thoſe days was equivalent to one of 

| fifteen thouſand in theſe, Both the brothers 
hereupon declared themſelves ſatisfied ; and 

the earl of Boulogne obliged himſelf, by the 
conditions of the treaty, to ſerve the king as 

his vaſſal; the penſion he was to receive being 

See P. Daniel confidered as a benefice, which required from 
meg him a return of homage and fealty. Theſe 
poiſe + i. ſtipulations were in reality of much the fame 


1" p. 146, purport with the ſub/idiary treaties of our times. 


And certainly, though it is dangerous and im- 
politick .in a government, to truſt its defence 
and ſecurity to foreign forces alone, or to place 
its chief dependence upon any aids from abroad; 
yet to corroborate and enereaſe the ſtrength 
of a nation by treaties of this kind with foreign 
powers, has ever been efteemed an act of good 
policy, and practiſed by ſtates the moſt re- 

_ -nowned for their wiſdom and military virtue. 
The kings of England particularly, even thoſe 
of the higheſt ſpirit and moſt warlike diſpoſi- 
tions, have continually done it, from the earlieſt 
times. But they took great care that the pay- 
ment of theſe ſtipulated penſions to foreign 
„ princes 


* crown, which his 
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dependente on thoſe to whom they gave them ; 
but ſhould appear to be an act of political 
prudence, in which, though the intereſt of both 
the contracting parties was conſidered alike, 
yet the ſuperiority was ſuppoſed to be on the 


171 
princes ſhould not be conſtrued to imply any BOOK n. 


ä — 
A. D. 1167. 


* 


fide of thb giver, William of Malmſbury V. — 


tells us, that King Henry the Firſt, when 
Robert the Second, earl of Flanders, arrogantly 
demanded of him a penſion, or annual ſubſidy, 
of three hundred marks, which the earl's father 
had received from William Rufus, returned 
this anſwer, that the kings of England were 
not accuſtomed to pay tribute to the Fle- 
*mings; nor would he, through fear, bring a 
* ſtain on the independence and liberty of his 
flors had maintain- 
ed. If therefore the earl would truſt to his 
#:mclinations, he would, when he found oc- 
„ caſion, give to him, as to a relation and a 
„ friend; but any demand of this nature ſhould 
be abſolutely refuſed.” This was a decla- 
ration apfecable to the wiſdom and dignity of 
that king; but, having ſhewn a proper irt 


de Hen. I. 
I. v. f. 90. 


in reſiſting the claim, he afterwards followed See Rymer's 


the policy of his father and brother, in at- 
taching to bimſelf, by a ſubſidiary treaty, the 
maſter of a country, which was fo convenient- 
ly ſituated either to affift or annoy the realm 
'of England. 

Similar meaſures were taken by King Henry 
the Second. In the year eleven hundred and 
fixty three he concluded a treaty with Theodo- 


_rick 


Fœdera, v. i, 


Ibidem, p. 25. 
See it alſo in 
the Appendix 
to cab book. 
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BOOK m. rick. carl of Flanders, and Philip, his ſon; by 
SIG which they 2 to become vaſſals to him 


% and his ſon, heir apparent of his crown, in 
conſideration of a yearly penſion of five hun- 
dred marks; fbur hundred of which were to 
be paid to Theodorick, and, after his death, to 
his ſon; and one handed to his conſort, - the 
counteſs of Flanders, who was aunt to 


Henry: but, in caſe of her death, the whole 


ſum of five hundred marks was to be paid to 
the earl. This penſion is declared by the words 
of the treaty to be @ feudal grant; and, in re- 
turn for it, beſides the — and fealty, 
which the earl and his ſon were obliged to, 
they particularly promiſed, that they would 
faithfully aſſiſt the king and his ſon to main- 
tain and defend the —.— of England againſt 
all perſons whatſoever ; only with a —— of 
their fealty to Louis their ſovereign : and that, 
in caſe of an invaſion of the ſaid kingdom by 
any other foreign power, or of any confidera- 
ble rebellion within it, the one or the other of 
them would come to the aſſiſtance of the kin 
and his ſon, with a thouſand knights, or mili- 
tary tenants, each of whom (as appears by one 
article of the treaty) was to bring with him 
three horſes. The term of their ſervice was 
not limited to any number of days, but was to 
be regulated by the neceſſity which called them 
over. And they were bound, if required, to 
take an oath to the king, upon their arrival in 
England, that they would be true to his ſervice. 
| * king, or his ſon, was to find ſhips to 3 
them 
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them over and carry them back into Flanders, Book In. 
and was to maintain them the whole time of Te, 
their abode in England, and indemnify them 
for all loſſes ſuſtained by them there, in the | 
fame manner as was cuſtomary with reſpect to 
the knights of the king's own houſehold. 
Certain caſes were mentioned, in which the 
earl and his ſon were to be freed from the 
obligation of coming over to England and 
ſerving in their own perſons ; but no ex- 
ception was ſpecified with reſpect to the troops, 
which, even in caſe of an invaſion from the 
king of France, were to be ſent into England, 
when ' ſummoned by Henry, and to be ready 
to embark within forty days after the ſummons 
were received. The earl and his ſon were to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours, by counſels and 
entreaties, to hinder the king of France from 
invading England in perſon; but if he ſhould 
invade it, and bring over with him either the 
earl or his ſon, they promiſed to come with as 
few of their own forces as they poſſibly could, 
| without incurring a forfeiture of the fief they 
held of the French crown. Yor N 
+ By another article of this treaty, any vaſſals 
of Flanders were permitted to ſerve the king 
of England or his ſon; and a free paſſage was 
allowed to them from the ſeveral ports of 
Flanders, or of the earldom of Boulogne. 
Theſe were the principal articles relating to 
England. There were others by which the 
earl of Flanders and his ſon engaged likewiſe 
| to bring ſome cavalry to the king or the prince, 


| 
) 
1 
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BOOER M. in Normandy or in Maine, upon terms ſome- 
e What different, which it will not be neceſſary 
See Rymer's to particulariſe here. The whole was formed 
Feu, v. i. upon the plan of a ſubſidiary treaty, or con- 

vention, made in the year eleven hundred and 
one, and renewed two years afterwards, by 
King Henry the Firſt, with Robert the Second, 
1 A tranſcript of it from 
Rymer's Fœdera is inſerted in — Appendix 
belonging to this book, as it contains many 
things, which, to the curioſity eg, 

may be worthy of notice. 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting on this 
fide of the Alps, Pope Alexander had in Italy 
experienced two great revolutions of fortune. 
- ee The emperor's arms, in the ſpring and ſummer 
& F 3 of the year eleven hundred and — ſeven, had 
Pagi Breviar. been ſo ſucceſsful, that he had — Rome as 


atif. 


Scho Muro- A conqueror, and had cauſed himſelf and the 
na, ſub eo- empreſs to be crowned by the antipope, on the 
| — thirtieth day of July, in the church of St, 
Nurat. Peter; — having been forced to yield 
Ge Fa. to his competitor the Lateran palace, and fly 
ſub eo. to Bene ventum. But, on the ſecond 40“, Auguſt, 
dem anno. the imperial army was attacked by a — 
fever, cauſed by the bad air of — which at 
_ 4p fon the — —— 
eſpecially rain, a tity of whic 
then happened to fall, — — immediately 
ſucceeded by violent heats. The diſtemper 
raged with ſuch violence, that in ſix or fever 
days the emperor loſt the greateſt part of his 
— and almoſt all the nobility tht atendd 
3 im 


＋ 
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him in this expedition, among whom was his BOOK UL 


chancellor, the archbiſhop of Cologne; bis 
couſin- german, the duke of Rotenburg, who 

was ſon of the late emperor, Conrade the 
Third; and ſeveral other great princes and 
counts of the empire. To ſave the remains of 
bis army, he was obliged to retire from Rome 
and the Campania ; but the contagion purſued 
him: two. thouſand died on their march, be- 
fore he could get into - Lombardy ; and moſt 
of thoſe who ſurvived continued for ſome time 
in a ſick and languid condition. This ſudden 


eee 
A. D. 1167. x 


calamity, which Becket, in a letter to Alexan- V Epid. 22. 
der, compares to the deſtruction of the Aſſyrian 65. 89- 1-1 


army under Sennacherib, gave ſuch a weight 
to the ſentence of excommunication and depo- 
ſition which that pontiff ſoon afterwards pro- 
nounced againſt the emperor, that moſt of the 
cities in Lombardy revolted from him; and 
Rome itſelf would have returned under the 


power of Alexander, if the hoſtages given to V. Epilt. 66. 
the emperor by the principal citizens had not l. i. 


reſtrained the. ſenators from admitting him 
within the walls. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in Italy, about 
the time when the legates, ſent. by Alexander 
to Henry on Becket's affair, came into France. 
They had {et out from Rome at the beginning 
of — y, but did not arrive at Montpellier 
till the end of October in the year eleven hun- 

dred and lixty ſeven, having, in order to avoid 

.cmperor's troops, or from other ſecret rea- 
au. been much e in er journey. Oon 


their 
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- BOOK m. their coming into France, Cardinal William of 

Toe. Pavia wrote to Becket a very civil and amicable 

V. Epitt. 9. letter, excufing ſome appearances in his paſt 

L ii. conduct, which that prelate might have ſeen in 

1 diſagreeable lights, by the neceffity he was un- 

der of endeavouring to gain ſuch a credit with 

tbhe king, as might render his interceſſions for 

V. Bpit. 19. peace more effectual. Lo this Becket wrote 

an anſwer ſo rude and offenſive, that John of 

0 Saliſbury, to whoſe inſpection he thought pro- 

per to ſubmit it before it was ſent to the car- 

V. Epiſt. 20. dinal, frankly told him, that in his judge- 

** « ment, à courier of the pope ought not to have 

| c received ſuch language from him; and that, 

&« if the cardinal were to ſend both letters to 

the pope, hit own writing would convict him 

<< of . the charge of rancour and contumacy 

&*© brought againſt him by the king.” Where- 

V. Epiſt. 10, upon he wrote another, and then a third, 

11. Lu. Which he likewiſe ſubmitted to the corrections 

| of his friend; but ftill there remained ſuch a 

V. Epiſt. 25. bitterneſs and virulence in the ſtyle, that John 

**. of Saliſbury expreſſed himſelf much diffatisfied 

with them, and compoſed one for him, which 

was probably ſent to the legate. He himſelf 

" wrote another, full of the groſſeſt adulation, 

to Cardinal Otto, the collegue of William of 

Pavia, who, he thought, was leſs his enemy, 

though not much his friend. Notwithſtand- 

ing the notoriety of his being diſpleaſed with 

the legation itſelf, as unneceflary and hurtful 

V. Epiit. 18. to his affairs, he told this legate, © that pon 

Ii. .. * the news of. his coming the whole congregation 
AA 


« of 


77 


0 of Chrift's baniſhed flock triumphed with joy BOOK m. 


and thankſgiving: as if an angel had becen 
& ſent down from heaven to comfort the church 
& and free the clergy: and that, although his 
* collegue was ſuſpected by many, as a favorer 
« of the king, and capable of being corrupted 
to the ruin of the church; yet it was be- 
« lieved, that he, with Moſes, had the angel of 
&« the Lord, that is, the holy ſpirit, going before 
& him in the lau, who would always protect 
Him, and not ſuffer bim to have another God, 
or to prefer either rewards, or perſon, or 
& cauſe, to the divine word.” In another part 
of this letter Becket expreſſes a hope, that the 
ſuſpicions conceived of William of Pavia 
might be falſe, and that his intimacy with 


Henry might turn in the end to the deliver- 


ance of the church, the ſal vation of the king, 


— 


D. 1167. 


and the glory of God: but cautions both the 


legates not to put any confidence in thoſe falſe 
propbets, thoſe Balaams, the Engliſb biſhops ; 
and tells Cardinal Otto, that he believes him 
to be. the man of God, ſent into England to 
e relieve the deſolate Shunamite, and cure the 
* howerful Syrian of his leproſy ; but at the 
& ſame time to inflift on the Gebazis who fol- 
e lowed him the puniſhment they deſerved.” 
And, among the effects which he expected 


from the recovery of Henry, he mentions 4, full 


reſtitut ion of all that had been taken from him- 
ſelf and his friends, with ſecurity and favor to 
them, and liberty and peace to the church : 
adding, that it was to be hoped from the pe- 

or. W. N e nitenes 
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B 0 ox Il. << nitence of the king, that he would not contend 


N 67. 
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& any longer for the maintenance of his cuſtoms, 
e which the pope had condemned with the un- 
e animous conſent of the cardinals; nor require 
| & any oaths, which could not be kept without 
4 violating the catholick faith and religion.” 

All theſe things were thrown in to make 
the cardinals ſenfible of the inutility of at- 
_ tempting, by any gentle methods, to mediate 
a reconciliation between him and the king, 
who they might be ſure would not yield to 
fuch demands. And, as William of Pavia 

had ſaid, m the letter he ſent to him, that 
be was come, with his collegue, to determine the 

ueſtions | between him and the king of England, 
he took great umbrage at theſe words, and 
wrote "thereupon to the pope; that, from 
the tenor of the letters which he and the 
40 king of France had received from his Holi- 
« neſs, he had rather expected the conſolation 
« gf peace, than he confuſion which would ariſe 

&« from the decifion of queſtions between" him and 
« the k ng of England! He likewiſe ventured 
to ay, « that the cardinal abovementioned was 
„not a perſon to whole authority or judge- 
ment in this cauſe he ought to be ſubje& ; 
« it being contrary to all juſtice, that he ſhould 
« ſubmit to be tried or examined by one who 
« ſought to traffick with bis blood. Wherefore 
<& he entreated his Holineſs, that he would at 
« leaſt annul the authority of this legate ſo far, 
as t had any relation to bim or his cauſe.“ 


This TAY was ROT founded upon a en 
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or ſurmiſe, which then prevailed, that the ſee of BOOK 1. 
Canterbury waspromſed to William of Pavia, if X Be 
the depoſition of Becket ſhould by his means 4 
be effected. Whatever truth there might be 
in that ſurmiſe, which' certainly does not ſeem 
robable, Henry's eager deſire that he ſhould 
be nominated for the determination of this 
cauſe, and his'known attachment to that prince, 
were reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the archbiſhop 
in excepting againſt him as a judge. But 
fince there was no likelihood that Alexander, 
to whom he had done many ſervices, ſhould 
revoke the commiſſion he had 75 him, theſe 
complaints and declarations of ill humour in 
Becket could do that prelate no ſervice, but 
might anger the pope, and render the con- 
ditions of that reconciliation, which this cardi- 
nal was employed to mediate for him, ſtill leſs 
advantageous. | 
The two legates, in a joint anſwer, which V. Epiſt. 24. 
they made to his letters, expreſſed themſelves l ii 
much diffatisfied at his loading their negocia- 
tion with ſo many difficulties, which they 
thought inſurmountable; and plainly told 
him, that the inſiſting on ſuch points at this 
time, particularly on the reſtitution of all that 
had been taken from him and his followers, 
would” be very imprudent, and was what, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the pope, 
they would by no means agree to. Aſter 
many peeviſh and affected delays on his part, 
they had a conference with him, on the 
nineteenth of November, in the year eleven 
[og N 2 hundred 
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BOOK m. hundred and fifty frets, at Planches, a town. 
11 of the French Vexin. On their return into 
27 Normandy they ſent the pope an account of 
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what had paſſed in that meeting. In this 
letter they ſay, * that upon their arrival in 
« King Henry's dominions, they found the 
« difference between him and Becket much 
more inflamed than they wiſhed: for he him- 
« {elf and the better part fe his court affirmed, 
e that the archbiſhop had vehemently excited 
« the king of France againſt him, and had alſo. 


„ jnduced his relation, the earl of Flanders, 


« who before had been void of any rancour 
„towards him, to dety him on a ſudden, and 
ce do all that was in his. power to make war 
upon him; as he certainly knew, and as, by 
4 evident indications was ſufficiently appa- 
* rene. y then proceed to acquaint the 
Dope, << at's in their feſt audience of Henry, 


* they delivered into his hands the letters they 


brought, which having read and conſidered, 
and finding them leſs ſatisfactory to bim 
<« than ſome others, which his Holineſs had 
« {ent him betore, on that affair, he ſhewed 
great indignation ; and the more, - becauſe, 
as he told, them, he undoubtedly. knew, 
« that ſince their departure from Rome the 
« archbiſhop had received letters, which en- 
e tirely exempted bim from their juriſdiction. 


« He likewiſe affirmed, with the concurrent 


ce teſtimonies' of all the biſhops there preſent, 
« that what his Holineſs had been told con- 


« cerning the ancient cuſtoms of England was 


not 
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ct not founded on truth: and further offered, BOOK Ul. 
that if any, which were repugnant to the oO 
« eccleſiaſtical laws, ſhould appear to 'have © 
been added in his time, he was willing to 
e annul them according to the judgement of 
„his Holineſs.” | | 
I need not obſerve that in this offer the king 
riſqued nothing; but the legates continue their 
narration by ſaying, that they had laboured, 
« conjointly with all the principal clergy of 
« Henry's dominions, to prevail upon that 
« monarch to approve of their acting, not 
« only as judges, but alſo mediators, between 
« him and the archbiſhop, that all hope of a 
c reconciliation might not be cut off; and had 
« ſent their own chaplains with letters to 
that prelate, in which they named a ſaſe 
« place, where he might confer with them 
&« on the approaching feaſt of St, Martin. 
« But he, pretending Sine excuſes, which they 
« did not think worth repeating, put off the 
day of their meeting till the nineteenth of 
November, at which delay the king expreſſed 
« a deeper reſentment than they could have 
believed. And when Becket, notwithſtand- 
ing the offer they made him of a ſafe con- 
duct, would by no means conſent to meet 
„them on the borders of Henry's. country, 
adjacent to the French territory, they ſo far 
« deferred to him, as to repair to a place with- 
in the bounds of that territory, which he 
appointed himſelf, leſt his being deprived of 
LF” 1 * N 3 . 9 the 
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BOOK ur, « the benefit, of this eonſerence ſhould be im- 
7 e, my puted to them.“ "SN y OL, 


Condes the reſpe@t which Becket owed, 
„ ”. 4 W 3 
to the dignity of the legates, and the profeſ- 
bons he dad made to Cardinal Otto, his be. 
haviour on this occafion can be only accounted. 
for, by the arrogance of his temper, and a fixed 
reſolution to avoid, or at leaſt to delay, any. 
treaty with the king. For he certainly could 
not juſtify the diſtruſt he expreſſed. of that 
monarch, in refuſing; to meet the legates at the, 
place they appointed, even with a ſaſe conduct. 
There was indeed no occaſion for any ſecurity, 
except the honor of thoſe miniſters, which, 
_ Heury, for his own ſake, would not have vio- 
lated. They go on to tell the pope, that. 
« they had begun the conference with the 
« archbiſhop, by endeayouring to periuade, 
and earneſtly exhorting him, to ſhew ſuch 
_ « humility towards the king, who. had heaped 
upon him ſo many benefits, as might afford 
them ſome matter whereon to ground a 
« negociation for making his peace. To which 
« he had anſwered, after a private conſultation, 
«* With his friends, that he would / Hicientiy 
« humble himſelf towards the king, /avzng, 
60 the henor of God, the liberty of. the, church, 
« the dignity of his 6wn perſon, the poſſe/ſhons. 
« of the churches, the Juſtices due to himfelf. 
« and thoſe who belonged to him. That, upon 
„his enume rating all theſe exceptions, they. 
„had urged to him the neceſſity of ſpecifying 
„his demands; which he not doing, they 
N - | +» PE f * * - _ — 6 alked 


* 
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er aſked him, whether, upon the points that were B OOK IM. 


« ſpecified in the letters of his Holineſs, he 
* would ſubmit to their judgements ; as. the 
_ « king and the appellant biſhops had promiſed 
« to do? To which he immediately anſwered, 
< that he had not received from his H6linefs' 


« any ſuch command; but, if he and all u 


« belonged to bim were firſt abſolutely reſtored, 
te be would then proceed in this matter accord- 
« ing to the orders he ſhould receive from the 
ce apoſftolical ſee. That the conference bein 
&« thus ended, and his words having been fack 
* as had no tendency either to a trial of his 
« cauſe, or an agreement with Henry, they 
had made their report to that monarch, con- 
« cealing many things, and ſoftening others, 
« as well as they could. Whereupon the 
« king and his chief nobility began to aſſert, 
« that he was now fully cleared by the arch- 
c biſhop's refuſing judgement.” 

Againſt the truth of this concluſion nothing 


is ſaid by the legates ; but they add, « that the 
« Engliſh prelates, with many of the clergy 


e there preſent, earneſtly * of them, 
« whether by any ſpecial mandate, or by their 


« general legatine powers, they could compel 


bim to ſubmit to their judgement ? And find- 
e ing their authority inſufficient, either to de- 
« termine the cauſe, or to protect the appel - 
J lants againſt the archbiſhop, they had un- 
« animouſly agreed to renew their appeal to 
00 29 Holineſs, till the next feaſt of St. Martin; 
in the mean while putting themſelves and 
r N 4 5 61 the 
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BOOK. UI. « the whole realm of England under his pro- 
e, tection,” |. | 

ene, This was procurin another year of delay, 
in the courſe of vring they might hope for 

| ſome alteration i in their favor, either from the. 

diſtreſs of the pope, or, rhaps, from his x 

death. The legates gave their conſent to it, 
at the ſame time informing Alexander, that 

« they had forbidden Becket to attempt any 

„thing, during this interval, againſt the ſub- 

« jects or kingdom of England.” And they 

| concluded with exhorting him * to proceed 1 in 
| - « this affair with great circumſpection.“ | 
V. Epit. 5 30. But Becket himſelf wrote to Alexander an 
| account -of what had palled in this interview 

with them, which contains ſome particulars 
not mentioned in theirs, and a laboured de- 
fence of his own conduct. After thanking his 
Holineſs for having abridged the authority 
given at firſt to the legates, he excules his 
* put off the time of his meeting them a 
little longer than they defired, becauſe he could 
not aſſemble ſo ie his exiled Ten whoſe 
attendance and advice he thought he might | 
want, As to the charge brought againſt him 
of having, incited the king of 37 rance and the 
carl of anders to make war upon his ſove- 
reign, he ſays in general, “that he had effaced 
thoſe ſuſpicions with true and 08001 argu- 

* ments; and that the kiog of France himſelf, 
on the following day, had, in preſence of the 

| 4 cardinals, ſo far as he was concerned, upon 
3 * oath atteſted. brs innocence. He. adds, that 
2 : 66 God, 
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« God, the ſearcher of all hearts, knew he was BOOK 11; 
« free from this offence ; for he was not ſo il 
« read in the. ſcriptures as to think, that, in 9 
e ſuch a cauſe, a prieſt ought to employ carnal 

66 weapons, inſtead of ſpiritual, or truſt in 

« princes or in the arm of fleſh,” He then 

relates to the pope another particular of his 
diſcourſe with the legates, not related by them- 

ſelves, that he was aſked by the cardinal of 
„Pavia, whether (as he was no better than 

his predeceſſors) he would promiſe the king, 

ein their preſence, to maintain all thoſe cu- 

„ ſtoms, which, under former kings and arch- 

e biſhops of Canterbury, had been maintained; 

“ and ſo, complaints on both ſides being quiet - 

ed, regain his archbiſhoprick and the king's 

e favor, if they could be obtained for him? 

« To which he replied, that none of his prede- 

« ceſſors had, by any king, been conſtrained to 

« make ſuch a profeſſion: nor would he ever 

e promiſe obedience to cuſtoms which deſtroy- 

ed the liberty of the church of God, tore up” 

„the privileges of the apoſtolical ſee, and 

„were plainly repugnant to the divine law ; 

« cuſtoms, from the obſervance of which he 

had been graciouſly abſolved by his Holi- 

« neſs, in the preſence of them and many others 

at Sens.” He added, That, by God's 

grace, he ſhould never forget thoſe words of 

66 bis Holineſs, which ſo well became an apoſto - 

« lical mouth, that they ought rather to yield up 

1 their necks to the ſword or the axe, than con- 

« {ent to ſuch wickedneſs, and ſo forſake their 
HY gs e paſtoral 
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BOE m. pafforal charge, ot of a ſcandalous attuch- 


Nr 


A. D. 1167. 


— 


emporal things, or an inordinate 
« love of life. After this, the conſtitutions of 
<« Clarendon being read, he afked the legates, 
Whether they could be obſerved, or even 
« confiived at, by a prieft, without bringing 


e both his order and his foul. into danger?” 


„Adding, that he had ſworn fealty to the king 
40 ſaving his order, and would ſo keep it to 
«him; as not to give up the faith he owed to 
God. But being exhorted to comply for 

the peace of the church, he urged the danger 
of the precedent; that no perſon would af- 


„ terwards dare to open his mouth for ecele- 


<« Gaſtical liberty; that, when the paſtors gave 


ay in ſach a cowardly manner, none elſe 
* would contend for the defence of the houſe 


« of Iſrael; and that neither his Holineſs, nor 
c any apoſtolical man, had ever inſtructed the 
« chureh by ſuch examples. | 
+ Theſe are the principal points in n che 


letter of Becket differs from that of the le 


but in the bitterneſs of his heart he could dot 


help filling it with the ſharpeſt invectives 


againſt the appellant biſhops ; reminding the 
pope, That they who now thirſted for his blood 
were the fame, wh9, upon the demand of his N 
had expreſſed by their letters the moſt entire 
probation of bis election, and beſtowed. on bis 
perſon the bigbeſl encomiums; though, at pre- 


fenty contrallilting both truth and themſelves, they 


Sud, by the impudence of lying and 8 


N 9 K ; and, like the 


faves 


. 
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flaves in ancient comedies, firſt aſſirmed, and then 8 OOk m. 
denied, at the nod / their maſter. He alſo Bre. 
complained to his Holineſs, That; beſides 
« the churches of Canterbury and Tours, the 
« king had for a long time detained in his own 

„ hands n0 leſs than ſeven vacant biſhopricks in 
« England and Normandy, and ſuffered no 
< paſtors to be ordained in them. He adds, 
« that the clergy were given up to the ſoldiers 
«of that prince, to be trampled upon and made 
their prey. He aſks the pope, how he will 
e anſwer the enduring of this at the day of 
« judgement? Who will reſiſt Antichriſt at 
„ his coming, if ſo little oppoſition. is made to 
e the vices and crimes of his forerunners ? It 
« 7s, lays he, by ſuch forbearance on our fide, 
ee that the powers of the world grow inſolent ; 
& kings become tyrants, ſo as to imagine that 
*« no. right, no privilege, is to be left to the 
&© church, unleſs at their pleaſure. But bleſſed 
e is he who takes and daſhes their little 
&* ones againſt the ſtones. For if Tudah, ac- 
&* cording to the command of the law, does not 
© root out the Canaanite, he will grow up againſt 
« him ta be perpetually his enemy and his ſcourge. 
*« Take courage, father, and be ſtrong ; for more 
« are. with us than againſt us. Ibe impious 
% Frederick: has already been-cruſhed by the 
Lord, abo will ſoon cruſh others alſo, 1f they 
„ds not-repent, and make their peace with the 
ce church.” Then referring his Holineſs to a 
verbal account, from the meſſengers he ſent to 

| him, of ſome particulars which he did not 

| 4 Mi ay 7.4 7." 
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| BO ok ni. think proper to write, he addreſſes him thus; 
Of this let your ſerenity be well aſſured, that, 


A. D. 1167. ,, 


if I would from the beginning have acquieſc- 
s ed in thoſe wicked cuſtoms, I ſhould not 
need the mediation of any cardinal, nor in- 
« deed of any man living. In vain do they 
«6 plead in defence of them the example of 
the Sicilians or the Hungarians, which would 
not excuſe us in the day of judgement, if 
« we ſhould prefer the barbariſm of tyrants 
to apoſtolical inſtitutions, and believe that 
« the inſolence of ſecular powers ſhould be the 
& rule to direct our life, rather than the eternal 
« teſtament, confirmed with the blood and 
death of the ſon of God.“ He then com- 
lains very bitterly: of the perſecution he had 
Fafered for the ſake of the church ; and aſks 
the pe, Wbether it ought to be the fruit 
<« of his labour and exile, and of the oppoſition 
« he had made 0 the fierceſt oppreſſor of the 
& church, in defence of its freedom, that, after 
« ſo many miſerics ſuſtained by himſelf, and 
e by. thoſe who were baniſhed on his account, 
„ inſtead of the conſolation: which he had ſo 

long expected, and the vengeance due from 
God and his Holineſs. to the injury done to 
« Chriſt Jeſus, he ſhould, by the authority 
of this legation, be vexed with delay and 


_ chicanery, year after year, and at laſt have 


the right and juſtice of his cauſe turned 
to the ruin of himſelf and his unhappy 


FOO - .. Such 
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Such was the letter of Becket on this o- BOOK I. 


caſion; a letter full of that mixture of paſſion 


of his ſingular character! I would obſerve upon 


it, that the teſtimony of Louis, alledged by 
him in vindication of himſelf from the charge 
of having incited that monarch to make war 
upon Henry, may ſo far be true, as that he did 


not direciiy inſtigate or adviſe him to do it; but, 
that by indirect methods, by poiſoning his 
mind with jealoufies and ſuſpicions, and in- 


flaming his bigotry againſt an oppreſſor and 
perſecutor of the church, he diſpoſed him to 


break all friendſhip with that prince, can hardly 


be doubted, if we confider the rancour expreſ- 


{ed in his letters, and the whole tenor of his 


conduct. The probability of it is further con- V. Epiſt. 63. 


A. D. 116 
and cunning, which is one diſtinguiſhing max wk 


firmed by the manner, in which one of his 68. J. . 


neareſt and moſt intimate friends wrote to him, 
and to others, upon the events of this war, 
and of other quarrels wherein their ſovereign 
was engaged; expreſſing great ſatisfaction when 
his enemies ſeemed to have any advantage 

over him. That ſimilar arts were uſed to in- 
cenſe the earl of Flanders one may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe: nor was it difficult for one ſo ex- 


perienced in the world as Becket had been, to 


do this in a manner that would finally anſwer 


his purpoſe, without committing any open or 


poſitive act of high treaſon. 


With regard to the complaint, which Becket 


makes, of Henry's keeping ſeven biſhopricks in 
England and Normandy too long unfilled, it 
724 muſt 


3 
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BOOK m. muſt be obſerved, that if, during the abſence of 
1 that prelate, the vacant ſees in this kingdom 
hnaaad been filled up, the perſons elected to ſup- 
ply them could not have been conſecrated with- 
out an offence againſt his metropolitan rights. 
It appears that Henry was deſirous to fill them 
AY; * 34. up at this time, by the intervention of the le- 
el tes; but the pope, at Becket's requeſt, had, 
x a particular mandate, reſtrained them from 
| interfering in that affair till the archbiſhop 
ſhould be entirely reconciled to the king. 
What occaſioned the delay in the Norman' fees 
is uncertain: but it probably was ſome good 
reaſon; as we do not find that the legates made 
any remonſtrances to the king on that article, 
or took any notice of it in their letter to the 

* | See 


Henry was 0 Hfoonterith at the tepoot 
of the — with the archbiſhop, and ſtill 
more at the inability which he found in the 
legates to do him any ſervice. On their re- 
turn into Normandy, he preſſed them to hear 

v. Epig. 26. his cauſe with Becket, and offered to give them 
n any ſecurity they ſhould aſk, that he would 
| ſtand to their Judgement on every article, F 
they would — 5 him\what even the” loweſt 

of men had a right to demand from them, juſtice. 

They replied, that their commiſſion was not 

to judge, but amicably to-compole his diſputes 

wich that prelate. At the end of this con- 
ference he ſaid publickly, and even in their 


bearing (f we may believe an anonymous 


irt : letter 
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letter to Becket) that he wiſhed his eyes. * BOOK I. 
never more ſee the face of a cardinal. Never- 5 
theleſs, when they afterwards had their au- V. pit. 6. 
dience of leave, he begged their aſſiſtance and |. ii. _ 
interceſſion with the pope to rid him of Becket, . 
and ſpoke with ſo much emotion, that he even 
ſhed tears; „ at which (ſays the letter-writer) 
&« Cardinal William of Pavia ſeemed alſo to 
& weep, but Cardinal Otto could hardly for- 
& hear from laughing.” And he adds, < that 
« the latter gave notice to the pope, by a 
e ſecret channel, that he never would be con- 
« cerned in the depoſing of Becket, nor con- 
_ « ſenting thereunto ; though the king ſeemed 
f defire nothing but bis bead in a charger.” 
All the appellant Engliſh prelates now wrote v. Epiſt. ;;. 
to his Holineſs moſt bitter complaints of the . 
_ archbiſhop's behaviour, with relation to them- cem. mm” 
ſelves, the church, and the kingdom. They 
ſaid, © he declined to pay the king forty het 
ſand marks, or more, 70 his. own people affirm- 
ed} or even to make up any account; and denied 
to his ſovereign and his maſter what he ought 
not to deny even to a_ heathen or publican. 
The embezzlement . was. enormous: for the 
fum he wa; charged with was equivalent in 
thoſe days to above four hundred thouſand. 
zounds in theſe. And the biſhop. of London, | 
in a publick aſſembly before the legates, en- V. Epif. 6. 
larged upon that point, and treated Becket's “ ii. 
defence with ridicule and contempt, ſay ing, 
« tbe archbiſhop thought, that, as fins were 
remitted by lope In, fo debts were diſcharged by 


Promotion. | 
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BOOK m. promotion. The plea indeed was ridiculous, 
A. D: 1167, and this, Becket well knew; for in the above- 
V. Epiſt. 30. mentioned letter he told the pope, that although 
As | be had a confidence in one of the legates, yet 
| there was no man but his Holineſs. to whom be 
would venture to commit this cauſe of the Lord. 

V. Epiſt. 49. That pontiff, before he departed out of 
| =o alſo Ap- France, had granted to this prelate a very 
pendix. extraordinary brief, in which, by virtue of his 
own apoſtolical power, he reverſed and annulled 
the ſentence paſt by the biſhops and barons at 
Northampton, which, on account of Becket's con- 
tumacy in his ſuit with John the king's mare- 
ſchal, had declared all his goods to be forfeited to 
the king ; *©* becauſe ({ays the brief) an inferior 
cannot judge a ſuperior, eſpecially one to whom 
His obedience it due; becauſe all the goods of the 
' archbiſhop belong to the church, which ought 
not to ſuffer any leſs or inconvenience for the 
faults of its paſtor ; and becauſe the ſentence 
was contrary to the ecclefiaſtical uſage, and the 
forms of the canon law.” But, even under the 
ection of ſuch an exemption from the au- 
thority of all laws except thoſe of the church, 
Becket could not be ſafe from the demand of 

a debt incurred before he 7as a biſhop, during 
the courſe of his adminiſtration in a civil em- 
2 ; the equity of that demand being 
fſubmitted to the judgement of legates from the 
pope. He therefore defired to avoid any trial 
upon it, and decide it more advantageouſly by 
excommunicating Henry, and forcing him to 


purchaſe abſolution by an act of grace and ob- 
| livion. 
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livion. But, to his great mortification, ſoon 200 & 11, 


after the conference between him and the le- 
gates, in which he declared, he would not ſub- 
mit to their judgement, unleſs be and his friends 
were firſt reſtored, a condition he was certain 
the king would refuſe, he received froni them 


CO ERS 
A. P. 1167. 


a letter, forbidding him to pronounce any ſen- V. Epilt. 29, 
tence of interdi& againſt the realm of England, L. i. 


or to excommunicate any perſon within that 
realm, till the affair had been brought before 
the pope, and till his pleaſure thereupon ſhould 
be known: which mandate they grounded 
upon the authority of Alexander himſelf, ſigni- 
fied to the appellant biſhops in letters from that 
pontiff, produced by them to the legates. He 
had entertained no apprehenſions of this prohi- 
bition, when he gave his Holineſs an account 
of the conference with the legates, in the man- 
ner related before; and it grieved him ſo 
much, that, in the dejection and agony of his 


mind, he again prayed to the pope, as he had V. Bpilt. 4. 


done when the two cardinals came firſt into 
Normandy, with very indecent and profane 
applications of ſcripture. Not long afterwards 


he received a letter from Alexander, in which, v. Epift. gr. 


after exhorting him not to fink under the |- ii. 
weight of his afflictions, but remember, that 
e blefſed are they who ſuffer Perſecution for 
ee righteouſneſs ſake,” that pontiff gave him 
this judicious and friendly admonition ; 
„Where you are certain that juſtice and the 
« liberty of the church are greatly injured, do 
« not endeavour to make your peace with the 


Vor. IV. _ * king 


0 4 
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17. ( king to the depreſſion and diminution of the 
« eccleſiaſtical dignity : but nevertheleſs, as 
« far as it can be done, ſaving the honor of your 
« office and the liberty of the church, Bumble 
« yourſelf to him, and fifive to recover his 
« favor and affection; neither be too much 
% afraid of him, nor require greater ſecurities 
« than you need.” If the archbiſhop had diſ- 
_ creetly followed this counſel, it would have 
prevented his death; but to humble himſelf was 
à leflon he could not learn, nor did he think it 
_ confiſtent with be Homer of bis office. This 
letter had therefore no effect on his conduct: 
and, as he was ſtopt by the pope's mandate 
from any hoſtile proceedings, nothing material 
was done, with relation to the difference be- 
tween him and the king, for ſeveral months. 
But foon after Midfummer, in the year eleven 
hundred and fixty eight, the earl of Flanders, 
upon ſome overtures then made by Henry, car- 
| ried him to wait on that monarch at a certain 
place on the borders, where a conference be- 
' tween the kings of France and England was 
appointed to be held. If we may believe what 
be wrote himſelf to the pope, it was thought 
that a reconciliation might have then been ob- 
tained for him on the moſt advantageous terms. 
But two miniſters, whom Henry had ſent to 
Beneventum, returning from thence at this im- 
portant juncture of time, brought to that 
' prince a letter from the pope, wherein it was 
ordered by his Holineſs, that Becket's ſpiritual 
authority over him, or his kingdom, or any 
kn oo Ss” | 2 V perſons 
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perſons belonging to it, ſhould be entirely o K . 


uſpended, till that prelate had recovered his DES DIe. 


7 @vor + whereupon he was ſo elated, that 
223 not ſo much as ſee him. And be- 
ing permitted by Alexander to publiſh this 
letter, he ſent copies of it to England, and 
over all the realm of France: nay, he boaſted 
in publick, that he had obtained the ſame 
privilege as bis grandfather Henry the Firſt, 
who' was king, legate, patriarch, emperor, and 
all that he wiſhed to be, in his own territories.” 
This was only an hyperbolical expreſſion of his 
triumph ; and he ud pc of policy to ſound 
it as high as he could. But he ſeems, on this 
occaſion, to have exceeded the limits of his 
uſual prudence. For he told the biſhop of 
"Worceſter, © that be had now got the pope and V. Epitt. 32. 
all the cardinals in his purſe.” He even de- 58. l l. 
clared in his family, what bribes he had given, 
and to whom of the ſacred college. All which 
was immediately repeated to Becket by friends 
and ſpies he had there. | | 
What rendered the affliction of that prelate 
more painful and inſupportable to him, was 
the confidence he had conceived from the pro- 
ſperous ſtate of Alexander's affairs at the time 
when this letter was ſent. For, by a con- 
federacy of the Lombards, the emperor had 
been forced to abandon Pavia, which city he 
had repaired to, after the deſtruction the fick- 
neſs contraQed at Rome had made in his army; 
and retiring, or rather flying, from caſtle to 
caſtle, had eſcaped at laſt out of Italy, — 
| M  "- 
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BOOK m. the territories of Humbert earl of Savoy and 
8 Maurienne, which, not without difficulty, 
s, were opened to him, in the utmoſt extremity 
of his danger, by the interceſſion of a near re- 
lation of that earl, the marquis of Montferrat. 
He was even forced, when he came to the 
borders of Savoy, to go ſecretly off, by night, 
with only five of his menial ſervants, and diſ- 
guiſed in their habit. Nevertheleſs ſome good 
| reaſons might prevail with the pope to grant 
this favor to Henry. He had a cool and ſober 
mind, which was able to preſerve in the midſt 
of proſperity a provident attention to future 
dangers. Frederick indeed had been driven 
beyond the Alps; but, his perſon being ſafe, 
his power was ſtill formidable; and the loſſes 
he had ſuffered, from a misfortune ſuperior to 
all human prudence, were more likely to ex- 
cite in him a deſire of revenge, than ſubdue 
V. Acerd. or weaken his courage. No regard was paid 
dieren in Germany to the ſentence of excommuni- 
period. . cation and depoſition pronounced againſt him 
2 de by Alexander, the ſummer before. The whole 
Barbarofa, body of the empire remained firm in the party 
P, Barre Hiſt. of the antipope. Among a people ſo nume- 
| gar age rous, and ſo warlike as the Germans, new 
Franciſci Pa- armies might ſoon be raiſed, and brought again 
San ben into Italy, to ſupport the cauſe of that pontiff. 
1167, 1168, The duke of Saxony alone was ſuch a power- 
ful prince, that, whilſt he adhered to Frede- 
rick, the oppoſite party might ſtill dread a 
change of fortune. Alexander's greateſt 
ſtrength was in the protection given to him 
9 | | "TMP: - 
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by the kings of England and France: but the 300K m. 
earl of Champagne, who had a governing TD. 
influence in the French court, wiſhed well to V. pit. 79. 
the emperor, and at this very time was en- l. ii. 
deavouring to negociate a match between a ſon 
of that prince and a daughter of Louis. Whe- 
ther the latter would refaſe this alliance was 
uncertain; and the biſhop. of London had told v. Epid. 38. 
Alexander, not long before, in a private and | i. 
confidential letter, . that / King Henry ſhould 
ce throw off his obedience to him as pope, there 
r would not be wanting a perſon to bow the 
« knee to Baal, and take the pall of Canterbury 
&« from the antipope's hands, nor others to fill 
Al the Engliſh ſees under that idol with great 
« devotion; an that many already wiſhed for 
_ ſuch à revolution.” On the other hand, 
to have ſacrificed Becket to Henry would not 
only have hurt the power of the ' papacy and 
the reputation of the pope, but have exaſperated 
Louis, Whoſe regard for that prelate was be- 
come an enthuſiaſm. Under theſe difficulties 
Alexander reſolved very prudently to keep the 
affair in his own hands as long as he could, 
and prevent either party from going into ex- 
tremes, which might, ia their conſequences, 
endanger his intereſts. What he wiſhed was, 
that Becket" might be perſuaded to deſire, and 
make it his own requeſt, to change his arch- 
biſhoprick for another out of England. And 
there is in the Cotton Library a manuſeript ci. Coton. 
letter to Henry from Cardinal John of Naples, Claudius 
which atfirms to that monarch, that, if he B. ü. f. 2 b. 
| ba. O p ' 66 wid pace it in the 
| | 4 
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| BOOK III. ( would follow his counſel, and make a r 


25 
ent 


aufe of the letters which the pope had 
18 wh wh « him, Becket, ſeeing. ived of all 


e affiftance, and certainly knowing, that be could 
e n means ever return to the. fee of Cans, 
©: terbury,' would voluntarily renounce it, and 
© beg to be provided for in Jome other ſee, where. 
be might refide.” But in this the cardinal. 
Wass miſtaken; and Alexander, who perceived, 
that | Becket's agents at Beneventum were 
greatly diſſatisfied, and that there was reaſon 
to apprehend he never would conſent to any 
ſuch exchange, thought it neceflary ſoon after- 
. wards to write him an. apology for what he 
had done; which he-chiefly grounded on the 
. danger of driving Henry to engage in a con- 
federacy with the emperor, whom he called 
in his letter @ cyrant, and a flagitious enemy of 
the church: but he aſſured the archbiſhop, 
« that, if the king was not reconciled to him 


«« of the year — hundred and ſixty _ 
« he —_ then reſtore to him full power 

« to, execute the duty of bis office, not only 
« upon. particulars of dignity in the — but 
upon the kingdom itſelf, and the n of 
« the king, without any obſtacle o 


aps 
66 peal, he ſhould find it expedient * himſelf; ; 


71 and provided be did it with tbe pontifical 
40 gravity and deliberation, which fret a pro- 

i ceeding required.” | 
Before this letter came to Becket, on the firſt 

notice of that which * had Publiſhed to all 


France 


6 by the ——— of Lent (meaning the Lent 
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France with ſo much exultation, the angry Book in, 
prelate had ſent to Alexander moſt pathetick 2 
complaints, or rather upbraidings, on that ſub- V. Epifl. 14. 
ject; his high ſpirit being unable to conceal it's 1. iv. 46. 1. i. 
reſentment. had written in the ſame ſtyle v. Epiſt. 19. 
to the college of cardinals, and had engaged 2% f. “ 59- 
ſome French biſhops, and even the king ans 
queen of France, to expoſtulate with his Holi- 
neſs on the injury he had done to him and the * - 
church. After receiving theſe letters the pope 
wrote to him again, with ſtrong proteſtations, 
that his affection for him was not declined, 
<« but daily encreaſed: that he conſtantly pro- 
« poſed to maintain and aig with the 
„ moſt diligent care, his honor and dignity, 
and the rights of his church; I 

* would faithfully keep the promiſe he had 
„given, by reſtoring. him to the plenitude of 
6 bis authority on the day he had fixed.” He 
gave the ſame aſſurances to the king of France; 
but he could not be induced to ſhorten the term, 9 
though he had been informed by a letter from a v. Epit. 3. 
truſty friend in that kingdom, that, notwith- l. lx. 
« ſtanding a caution, which conformably to 
« his orders had been given to Louis, not to be 
« alarmed if he ſhould: hear that the Engliſh 
_ + miniſters at Beneventum had gained ſome 
« oreat point againſt Becket, becauſe Bis Holi- 
© neſs would keep the cauſe of that. prelate in 
« bis breaſt ; he was ſo much diſturbed at the 
„ boaſts which Henry made of the letter he 
had received, as to complain that his Holi- 
6 neſs had broken 8 word to him, and even 

4 «ta 
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BOOK m.“ to ſay, in the heat of anger, that he would 
not be flopt any longer, out f regurd to tbe 


A. D. Nes, 


475 of Rome, from procuring a benefit to him- 
« ſelf and bis kingdom, as he ſhould find it ex- 


«© pearent ;" meaning t the fee alliance 


F with the emperor's ſon. 


V. Epiſt. S. 


T. Cantu 


108. J. ii. 


N V. Epiſt. 10g. 
I, ii. 


that a meſſenger whom he had ſent, about 


"Beſides the affection this thonarch retained 
for Becket, his own intereſt now might reaſon- 
ably incenſe him againft the conduct of Alex- 
ander. For the excommunication of Henry 
would have enabled him to make war againſt 
that prince with advantage, or to preſcribe the 
terms of peace. But Alexander pleaded, 


* that the ſee of Rome was accuſtomed rather 
to ſuffer any damage and loſs to itſelf by a 


«« deliberate conduct, than to fin by precipita- 


tion.“ In ſhort, he would not be driven, 


by ſollicitations or menaces, out of that plan, 
which he had very qudiciouſly ſettled, as the 
beſt for his intereſt, and purſued with great 
Ay; 22-38 

If we may Meer John of Selldury, this 
unexpected ſuſpenſion of Becket's authority 
was obtained by William of Pavia, who wrote 


to the pope, © that he apprehended great dan- 


« ger to himſelf and his colleague, if the arch- 
* biſhop ſhould paſs any ſentence againſt the 
ing or his kingdom, while they continued 
in his territories.” Certain it is from the 


evidence of Becket himſelf, who mentioned 


it as a ſecret to be revealed to no mortal, ex- 
cept the pope and his own moſt faithful friends, 


that 
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that time, to the legates, had received from BOOK 11. 
Cardinal Otto a private inſtruction, to let him TD 
know, that Alexander muſt not ſend to them © 
* any mandate againſt the king, whom the 
« would not fend, till they had left his domi- 
„ nions, either out of regard to his Holineſs, or 
& fo any other perſon.” Upon which decla- V. Epilt. 
ration, he immediately diſpatched an inſtruction ** 
to his agents at Beneventum, ſtrongly to preſs 
the recalling of thoſe legates without delay. 
Neverthaels it appears by the above-cited - 
letter of John of Saliſbury, that they were not 
recalled till the autumn of this year, eleven 
hundred and fixty eight. | | 
A little before their departure, Cardinal V. Epiſt. 108. 
Otto, in taking leave of the king, made uſe | . 
of that occaſion to exhort him to a ſpeedy - 
reconciliation with Becket. He replied, “ that, 
% from his affection to the pope and to them, 
he would conſent to let the archbiſhop return 
ein peace to his ſee, and fade care of his church 
„and his own buſineſs,” This (whatever li- 
mitation he might mean to annex to it by the 
concluding words) was certainly a great con- 
deſcenſion, and ſuch as it is probable he would 
not then have been brought to, if he had not 
truſted that Becket would refuſe to return 
without many other conditions. After a long 
diſpute with the cardinal about the royal 
cuſtoms, he ſaid, that he and his children 
« would be content with thoſe alone, which 
ait ſhould be proved that his anceſtors had 
* enjoyed, by the oaths of a hundred men of 
| England, 
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BOOK III.“ England, a hundred of Normandy, a hun- 
XD: 7s. dred men of Anjou and of his other domi- 
4 nions. But, if this propoſition did not pleaſe 
e the archbiſhop, he was ready to ſtand to the 
« arbitration of three Engliſh biſhops, and of 
three who belonged to his territories on the 
« continent, namely Rouen, Baieux, and 
« Mans. Or, in caſe that even this ſhould not 
& be thought ſufficient, he would ſubmit to 
& the Judgement of the pope, with this reſerve 
% only, that his act ſhould not prejudice the 
« rights of his heirs.” 3 
Becket's objection to the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon had been (as ſome have maintained 
that they were innovations, the firſt propo 
Henry made with regard to the royal cuſtoms 
would have removed all his difficulties. But 


upon which he grounded his oppoſition; and 
by the divine laws he meant = eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons. All that the church, at any time, 
had illegally obtained or uſurped from the ſtate, 
he ſuppoſed to be it's juſt right; and all at- 
tempts made by the ſtate to recover what it 
1 had loſt, or to oppoſe future encroachments, 
. | he treated as ſacrilege, The king therefore 
Þ muſt have been ſenſible that his firſt propoſal 
would not be accepted by Becket: he. riſqued 
more in the ſecond : but, undoubtedly, in the 
laſt he went a great deal too far; becauſe, 
though he articled that this act ſhould not 


beſſion made for his own lite-time, n 
| | the 


it was the diſcordance of them to be divine laus 


prejudice the right of his heirs, yet ſuch a con- 
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the preſent detriment and injury to the ſtate, BOOK II. 
would have laid ſucceeding princes under very Too 
great difficulties to recover that right from a © * © 
power ſo aſſiſted by the bigotry of the people, 
and which knew ſo well how to convert the 
ſhorteſt poſſeſſion into a permanent claim. 
In all probability, this was rather a com- 
pliment lightly thrown out, to ſhew his defire 
of an agreement with the church, and to load 
the archbiſhop, than a deliberate purpoſe, upon 
which he ſincerely intended to proceed. Be- 
ing aſked by the cardinal, what he would V. Epiſt. 108. 
do with regard to the reſtitution demanded by 20 
Becket, and to which he was bound in con- 
ſeience?“ he anſwered, he would do no- 
thing; atteſting with many ſtrong oaths, 7hat 
all he bad taken from that prelate himſelf, or 
from thoſe baniſhed with bim, he had beflowed 
on poor churches.” WE | 
The conference ended with intimations from 
the cardinal, <«« that, if he did not follow other 
s counſels, and act with more lenity, he would 
© be called to an account by God and his church 
* more ſeverely and more ſpeedily than he be- 
| « lieved. The other legate thought it neceſ- 
fary to ſpeak a ſimilar language in his audience 
of leave; and he likewiſe was heard without 
| regard by the king. But, not long afterwards, 
. Cardinal Otto, diſcourſing with Becket, aſked 
t 


him, herber he would conſent to give up his 
archbiſhoprick, on the condition of the king's re- 


- | nouncing. his cuſtoms? To which diſagreeable 
S queſion the archbiſhop replied, © that the cauſe 
f ——W—WWG 


BOOK III. 
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as not equal; becauſe the king was bound 
ein duty, and for the good of his foul, to re- 
% nounce thoſe cuſtoms; but he could not, 
<« withont betraying the honor of the church, 
give up his archbiſhoprick.” This anſwer, 
artful as it was, appeared ſo repugnant to the 
diſintereſted zeal which he had profeſſed, that 


V Epil. 110. the biſhop of Worceſter {aid publickly, that 


I. it. 


it was now evident, that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury was not fincere in the cauſe he main- 
tained, but ſought his own private intereſt, not 


the liberty of the church: adding, that he 


' , himſelf was ready to give up his own biſhoprick 


on the ſame condition which words were of 
no little diſſervice to Becket ; as he who ſpoke 
them was eſteemed a moſt zealous churchman. 
But the friends of that prelate apologized for 
him by ſaying, © that the king might revoke, 
at pleaſure, his benignity to the church, and re- 
duce it again to it's former ſervitude, or a 
worſe : but, after ſuch an example, no man 
would again aſſert it's freedom: for who could 


; have courage enough to take up 'a cauſe, . in 


V. Epift. 
prædictam. 


. 
* 


which, and for which, he remembered that ſo 


great a prelate had fallen? John of Saliſbury 
affirms, in a letter on this ſubject, . that, io his 
knowledge, Becket wwas abſolutely determined ne- 
ver to change his ſee for another, nor deſiſt 
from proſecuting his right, nor' make a peace 
with the king, if the conſtitutions, about which 
the controverſy had ariſen, were not given up.” 
There is alſo a letter from the archbiſhop him- 
ſelf, written nat long before, wherein he in- 
e ſtructs 
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ſtructs his agents at Beneventum, ** p/anly and BOOK UI. 
fairly to let his Holineſs and his other friends T 
know, that he would ſooner ſuffer himſelf tobe e 
put to death, than to be torn, while alive, from 

his mother, the church of Canterbury, which 

had nurſed and exalted him to what he was at 

this time.” He likewiſe bid them add, that, 

were there no other objection, but the king's 

taking from this and other churches in England 

what of right belonged to them, be called God to 

witneſs, that he rather choſe to die the moſt cruel 

death, than ſhamefully live, that monarch being 
permitted to do theſe things, and not receiving 

from him the puniſhnent due to them unleſs be 

made ſatisfattion.” | 


During the courſe of theſe tranſactions 
Henry's aftairs had been embroiled with in- 
teſtine commotions in ſeveral parts of his ter- 
ritories belonging to France. The truce, 
made in Auguſt of the year eleven hundred 
and fixty ſeven, between him and Louis, had 
been a ſuſpenſion of open, but not of ſecret 
hoſtilities, on the fide of the latter, who en- 
couraged ſome nobles in the dutchy of Aqui- 
taine to take up arms againſt Henry, with the 
promiſe of affiſtance on the expiration of the 
truce at the end of the Eaſter holidays in the 
following year. The Norman chronicle im- Chron.Norm. 
-putes their intended inſurredion to no other ſubann. 1667. 
cauſe than a licentious deſire of plunder and 
rapine, which, indeed, in that country was of- 
ten ſufficient to excite a civil war. But an- 
other 
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BOOK m. other hiſtorian aſcribes it, with more probabi- 
| SR 8 lity, to their diſcontent againſt Henry, on ac- 


— 


count of ſome franchiſes he had lately taken 
from them. A power of oppreſſing the com- 
mons with impunity, was frequently claimed, 
as a privilege of nobility, by the feudal barons 
of Aquitaine; but their preſent duke was not 
ſo patient of any franchiſe of that nature as 
Tome of his predeceſſors. Whatever the cauſe 
may have been, the confederacy was ftrong ; 
and, had the fecret been kept till the expiration 
of the truce, might have produced a diverfion 
of great advantage to Louis. But Henry's 
vigilance ſoon diſcovered, and puniſhed their 
treaſon. On the firſt intelligence of it he 
marched into Poitou; and, though it was now 
the middle of winter, laid ſiege to Luſignan, 
the principal fortreſs of the confederate barons, 
which he preſently took and deſtroyed. When 
this barrier was broken down, all the lands of 
the inſurgents were ravaged by his ſoldiers, 
who met with no reſiſtance. Thus, by the 
great celerity with which he acted, the ſtrength 
of this rebellion was cruſhed and overpowered 
in it's firſt beginning; after which he left the 
government of the province to Eleanor, it's 


_natural ſovereign, and went back into Nor- 


mandy. Negociations for a peace between him 
and Louis had been carried on for ſome 
months. after the firſt conference of 


— V-Epitt. 26. Becket with the legates, John of Saliſbury 


wrote to the biſhop of Poitiers, that Henry 
« and the earl of Champagne were then con- 
| e tending, | 
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_ * tending, which of them ſhould outwit the 
Other in the treaty.” And he ſays in an- 
other letter, that the earls of Flanders and 
«© Champagne, at the deſire of that monarch, 
« had formed the plan of a treaty, and com- 
% municated it to Louis in a great. council at 
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46 Soiſſons,“ which ſeems to have been con- 


vened between Chriſtmas and Eaſter in the 
year eleven hundred and fixty eight, ſoon 
after the return of Henry from Poitou. The 
conditions propoſed were ſo fair, and the me- 
diation of the two princes who preſſed them 
upon Louis had ſo much weight, that, however 
averſe he might be to any peace at this time, 
he did not think it adviſeable for him to reject 
them. 

AlL being agreed to on his part, the earl of 
Champagne was ſetting out to wait upon 
Henry, in order to receive his ratification of 
the treaty, when an incident happened, which 
again retarded the peace. The lords of the 
houſe of Luſignan, after Henry's departure 
from their country, had attempted to rebuild 
their ruined caſtle ; which being informed of, 
he determined to go inftantly thither, and op- 
poſe their deſign, but left full powers to the 
three miniſters of the higheſt rank in his court, 
Richard de Humet juſticiary of Normandy, 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, and Richard de Luci 
juſticiary of England, to coftclude the peace 
for him according to the conditions which 
Louis had accepted. There was nothing in 
this proceeding at which that monarch could 
oa A reaſonably 


V. Epiſt. 66. 
I. ii. 
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BOOK m. reaſonably take any umbrage; but either he 
really ſuſpected, or pretended to ſuſpect, that 
On Henry meant to diſavow the act of his mini- 
ſters, with regard to any articles which he af- 
terwards might diſlike. Upon this ground- 
leſs apprehenfion he acted ſo violently, that 

he went directly to Bourges, and made a treaty 
with the confederate nobles of Aquitaine, by 
which he engaged to aſſiſt them, and make 

no peace with Henry, till he had obtained 

one for them with an entire reſtitution of 

all they had loſt. This put a new difficulty 

in the way of the mediators, and made Henry 
apprehend a troubleſome war in Poitou as ſoon 

as the truce with Louis ſhould expire. He 
therefore ſtrengthened that province, and all 

his dominions beyond the Loire, with nume- 

rous garriſons; and, having appointed the earl 

of Saliſbury his 7 in thoſe parts, went to 
meet the king of France, at a place appointed 

for their interview by the former conventions. 
But Louis refuſed to ſee him, unleſs he would 
aſſure to the nobles of Aquitaine a ſafe peace 

and reſtitution of all the poſſeſſions he had 
lately taken from them; yet ſo as that neither 

arty ſhould be obliged to rebuild the caſtles or 
Boule they had burnt. He ſubmitted to this, 

and perſonally pledged his royal faith to the 
nobles who treated for Louis, in the abſence 

of that king, that he would obſerve all the 
articles agreed upon at Soiſſons: a reciprocal 
engagement being taken by them in the name 

of their royal maſter, except with regard to 
1 one 
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one article, which he afterwards gave 'TY aſ· COOK m. 
ſent to, namely the contracting of one of his = D: 1168, 
daughters to Prince Richard Plantagenet. 

When they had made their report to him 

of what they had done, he conſented to 

ſee Henry, and {wear to the peace, John V: _ 66, 
of Saliſbury wrote to the archdeacon of Exe- BY | 
ter, that, before Henry could bring the 

king of France to this promiſe, he was forced 

to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of all the friends he 

could make in the French court; and that 
applying himſelf, in a more particular manner, 

to the biſhop of Chartres, whoſe reputation for 

piety gave him a principal place in the favor of 

Louis, he implored that prelate, with an air of 

great cordiality, „70 reconcile bim to his liege- 

ford the king of France, with whom, and for 

whom, he was ready ta go to a holy war againſt 
AÆgypt. The biſhop aſked, © whether he 

e really meant what he ſaid?” To which he 
replied, <* that he did, and had never done any 

"hin ng with a better will in his life, if it would 

« pleaſe hic lord, the king, and if that prince 

N ker only give him leave, before he ſet 

« out, to ſettle his family and provide for his 

« children.” The biſhop reported his words 

to Louis, who anſwered, © that be was aſhamed 

of having been ſo often decerved; and ſhould 

never believe that Henry ſpoke from his heart, 
till he ſau the croſs on his ſhoulder,” But John v. Epi. 
of Saliſbury ſays, < that although he expreſſed Pprædic. 
< ſuch a diſtruſt of the ſincerity of this offer, 


« he yet was influenced by it in ſome degree, 
Vor. IV. P « and 
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BO'OK m. and inclined the more to a peace on that ac- 
Ger. Chron . While theſe negociations were depending, 
1 the earl of Saliſbury was ſurpriſed and treache- 
1168. rouſly murdered, on his return from a pil- 
Chron. Norm. grimage, by Guy de Lufignan, and others of 
goto the fame family. Henry, who never ſuffered 
ut ſupra, wee YET" . | 
nan outrage of this nature to be committed 
with impunity, even where his. own dignity 
was not fo immediately and highly concerned, 
ordered an army to march, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition againſt theſe noble affailins, who re- 
fuſed to obey his ſummons. Guy, dreading 
the vengeance impending over his head, fled out 
of Poitou and went into the Holy Land, 
where he met with extraordinary revolutions of 
fortune, an account of which will be given in 

the latter part of this work. The confederates 

in his crime found hkewiſe an aſylum in the 

court of King Louis from the puniſhment due 

to their guilt; but their lands were all de- 

ſtroyed by Henry's on 4 They had the 

impudence to complain of this to Louis, as a 

breach of the ſtipulations between him and 

Henry: which complaints he received with as 

much warmth of reſentment, as if juſtice and 

law had been clearly on their fide; inſomuch, 

that he declared, he would not meet the king 

of England according to his engagement, un- 

leſs that monarch would firſt grant a ſafe con- 

duct to them, that they might attend at the 

place of conference; and would give hoſtages 

to ſecure them againft any injury from himſelf 

W 9 4) = 
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or his ſubjects, in coming thither, or during B 00K 1118 
their continuance there, or while they were IP; 


returning. This declaration might be deemed 
an act of hoſtility, rather than a preliminary 
to the concluſion of a peace, the conditions of 


which had been ſettled. John of Saliſbury owns, V. Epit. 
e that Louis wiſhed for a pretence to break Prædict. 


„ his conventions,” He allo ſays, that ſome 
thought Henry would not by any means en- 
« dure ſuch an ignominy, as to be obliged to 
« grant a peace, and to make —— an to 
* thoſe who had aſſaſſinated one of his peers, 
« and with ſo much contumacy reſiſted his 
orders. But others were of opinion, that as 
he was crafty, and ſaw himſelf now in great 
« ſtreights, he would recur to his uſual arts of 
* fmulation and diſimulation, and avenge Sn 
« ſelf on his enemies at a more convenient time.“ 

Certain it is, that this prince had ſufficient 
cauſe to reſent the proceedings of Louis; but 
he had likewiſe ftrong reaſons to conceal that 
reſentment, and ſubmit to ſome indignities, 
which upon other occaſions he would not have 
endured, rather than venture to let the war be 
/renewed at this very unfavorable juncture of 
time. For, as yet, he had not received the 
letter from Alexander, which ſecured him from 
the cenſures he was threatened with by Becket, 
Seeds of {edition had been ſown and conſpira- 
cies formed in expectation thereof, not only in 
Poitou, but in the dutchy of Bretagne, which 
be governed as adminiſtrator during the non- 


age — his ſon. A ſecret treaty had been made, v. elronica 


P 2 not Normanniæ. 
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BOOK m. not long before Eaſter, in this year eleven 


A. D. 1 


- hundred and ſixty eight, between Louis and 
” Earl Eudo, againſt whom Henry had given 
ſentence in favor of Conan concerning their 
claims to that dutchy ; whereby the earl, in 
9 with the powerful lords of Dinan, 

ged to take up arms againſt Henry in 
tha parts, though, by a late compact with 
that monarch, he had been put into poſſeſſion 
of a great part of Bretagne. Louis promiſed 
to aſſiſt them at the expiration of the truce, in- 
tending, if they ſhould prove ſucceſsful in their 
enterprize, to overturn the whole ſettlement 
made by the late duke upon Geoffry Plan- 


tagenet, and give the dutchy to Eudo. What 


grievances were alledged by the lords of Dinan 
to juſtify their revolt we are not told: but 
moſt probably it was owing to the reſtraints 


Henry laid on the licentiouſneſs of the nobles. 
Having been uſed, for many years, to call 
anarchy freedom, they now thought they were 
3 becauſe they were governed. Un- 
doubtedly they, and earl Eudo, their | confe- 
derate, relied much on the hope, that Henry 
would be ſoon excommunicated by Becket, 
which, from the bigotry of the times, would 
have had a mighty effect on the minds of the 


people, and have made any quarrel ſeem juft 


againſt a prince driven out by the church from 
all Chriſtian . and delivered over to 


Satan. 
While they were einig their meaſui res, 


my 1 who had —__ good intelligence, 


having 
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having diſcovered their plot, ſummoned MOOT BOOK IL 
together with Eudo, to come and ſerve him ——— 


againſt Louis, in caſe the war ſhould be renew- 
ed between him and that king at the end of 
the Eaſter holidays: which they refuſing to 
do, he prudently waited till he "had tied the 
hands of -Louis by the covenants above men- 
tioned, and then fell upon Eudo, whoſe chief 
caſtle he took and demoliſhed. -- Another fort 
being alſo ſurrendered to lum ſoon afterwards, 
he put into it a garriſon of his own ſoldiers, 
and finding no — obſtacle deprived the 
earl of all the fiefs he had granted to him be- 
fore, and of all his patrimony in Bretagne, 
Among the former was confiſcated the ,town 
of Vannes, one of the beſt in the dutchy, 
which the king retained in his own hands. 
He next exerted his indignation, with equal 
celerity, upon the lords of Dinan, laid waſte 
their lands, and took from them three caſtles 
belonging to their family, two of which he 
deſtroyed; but was forced to ſtop his career 
before he had utterly ruined them, that he 
might attend upon Louis, eight days after 
midſummer ; till which time their engagement 
to hold a perſonal conference, for the ratifi- 


cation of the treaty, had been deferred. That 


prince muſt have 1041 himſelf exceedingly mor- 
tified at the defeat of his friends and confede- 
rates in Bretagne, while he was diſabled from 
acting to their benefit or relief by the ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms before concluded. In this tem 

of his mind the infinuations of Becket, or of 
2 Becket's 
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him more ſtrongly; he fought for any pre- 
erte tences to avoid or delay the concluſion of the 
peace; which he had agreed to with reluctance. 
The revolted barons of Bretagne, whom Henry 
V. Epiſt. 32. had chaſtized, demanded vengeance, or ſatis- 
faction, for the miſchief he had done thiem ; 
and carl Eudo complained to Louis, not only 
of the loſſes he had ſuſtained in his property; 
but of a grievous outrage committed againſt 
the honor of his family, declaring with great 
lamentations, that his daughter, whom he had 
delivered, as a hoſtage of peace, into the 
cuſtody of Henry, on the late agreement be- 
tween them, was with child by that prince. 
The mother of this lady being niece to the 
empreſs Matilda, Henry's amour with her, 
according to the doctrine of the canoniſts in 
; thoſe days, was accounted inceſtuous. But 
the debauching of a noble virgin, entruſted 
to him as a hoſtage, was ſuch an offence as 
wanted no aggravation to render it morc 
odious. Her father's breach of his faith, for 
which he had made her a pledge, might poſſi- 
bly ſeem to the paſſions of the king an excuſe 
for this enormity : but he ſhould have puniſh- 
| ed the treaſon without violating the laws of 
V. Fpit, honor himfelf. Louis received the earl's com- 
predict. plaint with great and juſt indignation, and 
ſome others, not ſo well founded, which the 
confederated nobles of Aquitaine, to whom 
Henry had given the ſafe conducts they defired, 
now urged with great warmth, as if the loſſes 
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quences of their own diſobedience, and a 
vengeance due to the blood of his general, the 
earl of Saliſbury, whom they had baſely and 
perfidiouſly ſlain. Many meſſengers paſſed, 
with much altercation on this point, between 
the two kings ; during which Henry remained 
at 1a Ferte Bernard, without going to the 
place appointed for their conference, about two 
leagues from that town, on the banks of the 
Huines; and Louis refided at Chartres, on 
the other fide of that river. After ſome time 
Henry promiſed, that he would reftore to theſe 
nobles all he had. taken from them: but a 
| certain abbot of that country demanding alſo 
the reſtitution of ſome lands appertaining to 
his abbey, and aſſerting that the abbey was 
held of the crown of France, Henry denied 
that aſſertion. Yet finding it pertinaciouſly v. Epid. 
abbetted by Louis, he faid at lag, «© that, not prædict. 
« out of regard to any right in the king of 
« France, but for the love of God, of the ear] 
« of Flanders, and of the cardinal William 
« of Pavia, if he had poſſeſſion of any thing 
“that belonged to the abbot he would reſtore 
« it to him,” When Louis was acquainted 
that the cardinal was at la Ferte Bernard, in 
the council of Henry, he expreſſed much re- 
ſentment, ſaying, 4+ he had not deſerved of 
« the ſee of Rome that this legate ſhould abet 
„ and favor his enemies, as he always had 
« done hitherto ; and that he would accept 
" * out of regard to him or che earl of 
1 Flanders, 
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Flanders, but would have it on the founda- 
« tion of his own right.” Henry abſolutely 
refuſed to yield it in that manner, which would 


have been an affront to both the mediators, 

as well as an' acknowledgement of a tenure 
in diſpute, without any proper deciſion. Louis 
then lent a meſſage requiring him to come 


V, Epiſt. 
| predict, 


immediately to the place aſſigned for their 
meeting. But this difference being unſettled, 
and ſuch an air of hoſtility appearing in all 
the proceedings of that monarch, he declined 
an interview which was not likely to have 
any good effects, and from which he ſeems 
to have apprehended ſome danger to his perſon. 
Louis, having ſtayed on the bank of the 
Huines a great part of the day, in expectation 
of his coming, paſſed over, and in the preſence 
of all his nobility waſhed his hands in the 
river, and drunk ſome of the water, proteſting 
that he had diſcharged the faith he had plight- 

ed: after which ceremony he diſmiſſed the 
earl of Flanders, and moſt of the nobles who 


had followed him from Chartres, remaining 


himſelf in that place, with a ſmall number of 


attendants, till it began to grow dark. Henry 


in the mean time had received a ſecond meſ- 
Jage, by which he was ſummoned to give ſatis- 
faction to Louis for having broken his faith. 
He returned no anſwer, but came unexpectedly 
to. the river, armed, and accompanied by a 
multitude | of armed knights, The French, 
ſeeing him approach in this warlike manner; 


ran themſelyes to their arms, In a letter from 


which 
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which I have taken this account John of BOOK m. 


Saliſbury ſays, that an action would have en- 
ſued, if the night had not prevented it. But 
I think it very improbable, that, if Henry had 
come thither with any. hoſtile intention, he 
ſhould not have executed it by inſtantly at- 
tacking the French, who were too few to 
have made any conſiderable reſiſtance. Where- 
as it appears, that upon ſeeing the alarm he 
had given, he. returned very peaceably to his 
quarters at la Ferte Bernard. Robert earl of 
Dreux, and one of the brothers of the queen 
of France, went thither to him that night. 
What he faid to them, in juſtification of him- 
ſelf from this appearance of an intended treache- 
ry, we are not informed. John of Saliſbury 
ſays no more, than that he earneſtly begged 
of them to perſuade the king of France not 
to compel him to have recourſe to the enemies 
of that kingdom; meaning the emperor and 
empire; and that in his words he made a ſhew 
of great moderation. »But one may conjecture 
that he alledged the danger of coming un- 
armed, and, without a ſufficient guard for the 
ſafety of his perſon, to a place where ſo many 
of his own rebellious vatlals, who, he knew, 
were exceedingly exaſperated againſt him, 
might, under the pretence of attending the 
conference, take occaſion to aſſault him. The 
next day he ſent miniſters to the court of Louis 
at Chartres, with inſtructions to employ their 
utmoſt: endeavours to incline that monarch 
to conclude the treaty of peace, as it had been 
„ ſettled 
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ſettled between them; and, in caſe of his re- 
fuſal, to ſummon the earl of Flanders, who 
was a pledge for that treaty, to ſurrender him- 
felf up, agreeably to the faith he had plighted. 
Louis declared, he would make no peace 
« with Henry, till he had given ſatisfaction 
<« to him and his realm, for having come upon 


him ſo ſuddenly, armed and almoſt by night, 
though he had not been able to make a 


« ſingle Frenchman ſtir from his place :” ad- 
ding, „that he himſelf was ready to prove, 
ein the court of the marches or of the earl of 


Flanders, that he had freed the ſaid earl, 


and others who, on his part, had intervened ' 
in the treaty, from the obligation laid upon 
„ them. Henry's - miniſters anſwered, that 
« theit maſter, on the contrary, was ready to 
« prove, in the court of the emperor, of the 


King of Arragon, or of the king_of Navarre, 


% that he had kept his faith; and that the earl 
e of Flanders and the other pledges, or gua- 
C ranties, for the treaty; had violated their's.” 


In the interim they defired a prolongation of 


V. Epiſt. 
predict. 


Welſh Chron, 


7 


p. 224. ; 


the truce ; but this alſo was denied. 
Beſides other inducements, which made Louis 


deſire to renew the war at this time, one was, 


that embaſſadors from William the Lion, king 
of Scotland, and from all the Welſh princes, 
confederated to recover the independence of 
their country, were now in his court, and of- 
fered him aid from their maſters againſt the 
king of England. The year before this, * 
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that monarch was engaged in his foreign af- BOOK in. 
fairs, Owen Gwyneth, and his brother Cad Tre 
wallader, affifted by Rhees ap Gryffyth, had © © 


taken Ruthlan caſtle, after a blockade of three 
months, and then, with leſs difficulty, had 
made themſelves maſters of Preftatyn ; the 
ſurrender of which, as the fortifications of 
| Bafingweark had been demoliſhed; and thoſe 
of Flint caſtle were unfiniſhed, ſubjected that 
province, one of the fineſt in North- Wales, to 
the power of Owen. This was a loſs very 
mortifying to Henry; and it was no impro- 
bable expectation, that the Welſh, thus victo- 
rious, might purſue their ſucceſs to the entire 
extirpation of the Engliſh and Flemings out of 
all parts of Wales, if they were favored by a 
continuance of the war between the kings of 
England and of France, by rebellions againſt 
the former in Aquitaine and Bretagne, and by 
an invaſion from Scotland of the three northern 
counties, which Henry had regained in the 
minority of Malcolm the Fourth. The cir- 
cumſtances of the time, and the diſpoſition of 
Malcolm, which was mild and unambitious, 
had made that prince acquieſce under the lols 
of thoſe provinces, throughout his whole reign: 
but after his death, which happened on the fixth 
of December, in the year eleven hundred and 
fixty five, his brother William, Turnamed the 
Lion from his fierce and warlike character, 
ſucceeding to the crown, fought to profit by 
the perplexed and troubleſome ſtate of Henry's 
affairs at that time, in order to obtain from 
ah p ; * * * 33 b 3. 4 him 
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'BOOK m. him a grant of the earldom of Northumber- 
TB.. land, which he had held, in Stephen's reign, 
. y enfeoffinent from his grandfather, King 
V. Polydore 3 4 the firſt. Some late hiſtorians have 
N ſaid, that, when firſt he came to the kingdom, 
Hiſt. Buchan. he ſent embaſſadors to Henry with a demand 
& alis. of that province: but this is ſupported by no 
authority from the contemporary writers : nor 
is any mention made of his coming to England, 
either to ſue for Northumberland, or do ho- 
mage to Henry for Huntingtonſhire or Lothian, 
v. Chron. as his brother had done. Only we find, by 
ee the ancient chronicle of Mailroſs, that in the 
* Ver. eleven hundred and ſixty ſix, when Henr 
went into France, William followed him 
thither in quality of his vaſſal, and on his bu- 
fineſs; which ſeems. to imply, that he was 
then poſſeſſed of ſome fieſs held immediately 
V. Epil. s. of that king. And in a letter written a Wer 
* afterwards it is ſaid, „that Henry, being at 
Caen, and treating anxiouily about a dif- 
e ference between him and the king of Scot- 
4 land, fell into ſuch a paſſion with Richard de 
„ Humet, for ſpeaking in favor of that prince, 
% that he called him a traitor, and in the vio- 
75 lence of his rage did ſome actions which ap- 
« peared like diſtraction and frenzy, throwing 
off his own cloaths, and the filk coverlet of 
ea bed on which he fat, and chewing ſtraws 
that he pulled out of the mattraſs under- 
„ neath it.” The picture is drawn by the 
hand of an enemy; but we may reaſonably 
| Judge from it, that Henry's mind, at that time, 
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was exceſſively. diſcompoſed with a reſentment 30 OK Il. 
excited by ſome diſpute with that king, which 

probably might relate to the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland. | $220 e 
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Vet, though Louis, in confederacy with 
Scotland and the Welſh princes, ſeemed now 
determined to make war againſt the king of 

England in all his dominions, the exploits of 
this league went no further than the burning Chron. Norma 
of a ſmall town and two caſtles in Normandy, 
by orders of the French monarch. Henry ra- 
vaged the whole country of the earl of Ponthieu, 
and burned above forty: villages, becauſe that 
lord had denied a free paſſage to the troops of 
the earl of Boulogne, who, agreeably to the 
convention ſubſiſting between them, was com- 
ing to aſſiſt him in Normandy. It is very re- 
markable, that while this prince was actually in 
arms againſt Louis, a letter was ſent to that V. Epiſt. Reg. 
monarch, by the counteſs of Boulogne, notify- Bochchus 
ing to him, that ſome embaſſadors, who had tom. iv. 
gone from Henry to the emperor, had, on Epiſt. 108. 
their return, paſſed through her territories ; 
and that the emperor had ſent back with 
them embaſſadors from himſelf ; which ſhe 
aſcribed to his defire of ſhewing Henry his 
oreat readineſs to confederate with him in his 
war againſt Louis, whom ſhe further informed 
„ that, by ſome diſcourſe ſhe had held with 
the Engliſh miniſters, ſhe found their maſter 
was inceſſantly ſeeking to annoy him, and 

therefore gave him this notice, that he ** 
9 | | a 
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BOOK in. be on his guard: In a thus ſhe was, 

CRT bably, —.— by rye. Fog which, of the 
| daughter of King Stephen, ſhe had imbibed 
againft Henry, and which no kindneſs ſhewn 
by him, either to herſelf or her huſband, nor 
even political intereſts, to which princes often 
facrifice both their affectious and reſentments, 
had been able to conquer. Louis and his 
council were much alarmed at this letter: and 
their apprehenſions were encreaſed by the ac- 
counts they ſoon received of the war fe of the 
imperial miniſters at Henry's court. A more 
* ſplendid embaſſy, with — to the rank and 


Norm. G — dignity of the perſons employed therein, had 


ann. 1168. never been ſent to any king. At the head of 
it were the archbiſhops of Metz and of Co- 
„the duke of Gatos and Bavaria, and 
- the biſhop of Liege. They brought to Henry, 
from the emperor and from the whole empire, 
large offers of aſſiſtance in his war againſt 
Louis; and tried to engage him to join with 
them in the ſchiſm ; promiſing, if he would 
do ſo, to carry their arms into the bowels of 
France. He returned ſuch an anſwer as gave 
room to believe, that he might hereafter be in- 
duced to accept this offer, if Louis and Alexan- 
der thould continue to act as they had done 
for ſome time paſt. 


The piincels of England, betrothed 
to the r Saxony, | England, {pring of 
this year, been jars Gt to her huſband by 
| ** earls of Arundel and of Pembroke. When 
4 they 
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they came to Brunſwick, in which city the BOOK Ul. 
duke then reſided, they found him in the higheſt T Bi. 

degree of proſperity. He had juſt ſupprefſed © © 
a great rebellion againſt him in Saxony, after 
having taken by ſtorm the two powerful cities 
of Bremen and Oldenburg. Peace being re- 
ftored by theſe ſucceſſes and the interpoſition 
of the emperor, he celebrated his marriage, 
though the lady was not then above twelve 
years old, amidft the acclamations of his fub- 
jets and the whole empire: after which, be- 
ing deſirous to wait upon his father-in-law, he 
took part in the embaſſy ſent by Frederick. to 
that king. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to Henry 
than this mark of reſpe& and affection, at ſuch 
a critical time, from a ſon-in-law of ſuch 
power, and ſo connected with the other great 
princes of Germany. The French ſaw it with 
fear; and it contributed much to diſpoſe the 
king of France no longer to reject the offers of 
ce, which the Engliſh monarch moſt pru- 
dently continued to make with the ſame mo- 
deration as before. The earl Blois had of V. Epiſt. Joh. 
late undertaken to mediate een theſe two . 208. 
princes, and was affiſted by a monk of the or- 
der of Grammont, named Bernard de Corrilo, 
whom, together with the priors of Montdieu 
and St. Peter's Vale, the pope had employed to 
treat with Henry upon Beeket's affair, after the 
return of the two cardinals from their legation. 
The new mediators proceeded upon the plan 
of agreement before ſettled by the earls of 
Champagne 
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ſidered as unalterable ; but they had a {uc- 
” as for the reaſon 3 and from 
the peculiar authority, which Bernard de 
Corrilo, being of an order much celebrated 
for an extraordinary ſanctity, could not fail 
of having over the mind of Louis. On the 
ſixth of January in the year eleven hundred 
and ſixty nine, the two kings met at Mont- 
mirail, where the peace was concluded on the 
terms before agreed to, though Henry com- 
plimented Louis with an empty profeſſion, 


That he would ſubmit all he had, himſelf, 


&« his children, his territories, his nns, his 
<< treaſures, to be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner 


«as that monarch ſhould . — 90 
66 * conditions,” : | 


The * Fes were, * „Aber —— ſhould 


268. ut ſupra. renew his homage and an for; 1 


Cant. 66. 


I. ii. 


in the accuſtome form, 


2. That he ſhould give up the nhl of | 
Anjou and Maine, and the fealty of the vaſlals 
thereof, to Prince Henry, his ddeſt ſon; who 
— y homage and fealty for them to the 

France, and owe nothing more either 
— tos father or brothers; with reſpect to thoſe 
earldoms, than merely that nich cheir merit 
or nature * * ; 


That Henry s ſecond ſon, Richard, 
hoe in on manner pay homage and * 


or KINO HENRY II. 

to Louis for the dutchy of Aquitaine, and 
ſhould eſpouſe Adelais the youngeſt daughter 
of that king, upon whom no portion was ſet- 
tled, but it was left to her father to give her 
what he thought proper. 


4. That the office of great ſeneſchal of the 
kingdom of France ſhould be yielded up by 
the earl of Blois, to whom Louis had given 
it ſome years before, and reſtored to Prince 
Henry, in right of the earldom of Anjou, to 
which it belonged. 


5. That the king of England ſhould hold 
Touraine, as a fief from the earl of Blois. 


6. That the hoſtages given to Louis by the 
revolted barons of Poitou and of Bretagne 
ſhould be reſtored by him to Henry; and 
that they themſelves ſhould return to their 
former allegiance, upon condition of pardon 
for their revolt, and reftitution of all their 
caſtles and lands, which had been taken from 
them ſince the troubles m thoſe countries be- 


gan. 


Such was this memorable treaty of peace, 
by which Henry diveſted himſelf of all his 
territories in France, except Normandy and 
Touraine, in favor of his children. But from 
fucceeding tranſactions it appears, that he did 
not mean to give up the adminiſtration or 
revenues of the provinces he reſigned, till his 
VOL. IV. Q + ma 
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was a point of the utmoſt importance to the 


Richard, his ſecond ſon, the great dutchy of 
Aquitaine, he divided and broke that maſs of 
wer, which he had accumulated himſelf. 
John of Saliſbury ſays, in a letter written at 
this time, that, when Prince Henry eſpouſed 
the daughter of Louis, he did homage to that 
king for all his father's territories belongin 
to France; and that the grief which the French 


nation had felt thereupon made them ſee this 


partition with greater ſatisfaction. But as no 


other writer of that age has mentioned this 


fact, and as the Norman chronicle of Robertus 
de Monte, a contemporary hiſtorian, expreſsly 
affirms, that a particular homage was done 
for the dutchy of Normandy, there is reaſon 
to think that — of Saliſbury was miſtaken, 
and that the cauſe of the uneaſineſs expreſſed 
by the French was rather ſome intimation of 
an intention in Henry to make his eldeſt ſon 
heir to all his territories in France, than an 
actual homage done for them, as this writer 
underſtood it. Indeed it is very improbable, 
that Louis would, at that time, by receiving 
ſuch homage, have confirmed a ſettlement 
which ſo much endangered his kingdom. 
The ceſſion of Anjou and Maine, as an ap- 
panage for that prince, inſtead of the dutchy 
of Normandy, was an alteration wiſely made 
for the advantage of England; it being expe- 
dient, both on account of the ſituation of 

2-7 © Normandy, 
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Normandy, and of the connexions between 800K Ut. 


the Normans and the Engliſh, that the king A. D. 116g. | 


ſhould retain that dutchy. But it would have 
been better for him, if he had given up none 
of his dominions on the continent to any of 
his children, during his life. A prince of 
England, in becoming a vaſſal to France, was 


too much under the influence of the French 
court. This Henry ſoon found; and pro- 


bably his ſagacity did not wait for experience, 


to be ſenſible of the danger: but he might 
be of opinion, that as Louis bad only one in- 


fant ſon, it was ſtill adviſeable for him to keep 
in his view the eventual ſucceſſion, which, by 


the death of her brother, might be opened to. 


the eldeſt daughter of that monarch, eſpouſed 
to his eldeſt ſon ; and therefore was not un- 
willing that the latter ſhould be made, by 
means of this ceſſion, an immediate member 
of the kingdom and body politick of France. 
This was alſo a confideration of no ſmall 


weight to induce him to reject the emperor's 


offers, and conſent to a peace. 
The acknowledging himſelf a ſubvaſſal to 
the earl of Blois for Touraine ſeems to have 


been the effect of a preceding convention be- 


tween him and that prince, in which he pro- 
bably found a ſufficient compenſation for the 
ſuperiority he gave up; as no force had been 


uſed to make him do it againſt bis will. The 
earl's credit with Louis, and his great power 


in the realm, might be a principal inducement 


to render Henry deſirous of thus accommo- 
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BOOK 11. dating an old quarrel between the neighbouring 


, families of Anjou and Blois, and tying them 
together by the amicable bond of a feudal 
connexion. As for the dutchy of Aquitaine, 
he had promiſed, in the n tions which 
preceded the war of Toulouſe, to ſettle it on 
Richard, his ſecond ſon, after the conſummation 
of the marriage with the princeſs of Arragon, 
to which Richard then was engaged : but that 
contratt having been fruſtrated by the death 
of the lady, this other match with Adelais of 
France was now made, and the ſame ſettlement 


annexed to it. Equity ſeemed to require, 


that King Henry ſhould advance his ſecond 


| ſon to this dukedom, when his third had been 


exalted to that of Bretagne. A defire of over- 
turning the eſtabliſhment lately made in favor 
of the latter had been, doubtleſs, one object of 
Henry's enemies in this war; but it was ac- 
knowledged and further confirmed by this 
treaty, in the ſixth article abovementioned. 

And the high office of ſeneſchal, which carried 


with it great power in the court and kingdom 


of France, was, by another article, ag | 
to the earls of Anjou. The moſt diſagreeable 
condition 'of the whole -treaty to Henry, was 
the reſtitution required by it of what had been 
taken, during the courſe of the war, from the 
rebels in Poitou and Bretagne: but, as moſt 


of their fortreſſes had been deſtroyed by him, 


the returning of their lands, with a very few 
of their caſtles, was not likely to endanger 
his Ew — and the rebuilding 
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of the others, though not forbidden by the Book n. 


treaty, he knew would be a work of years, 
which he might put a ſtop to when he ſaw a 


proper opportunity. Revolted ſubjects, who 


return to live under the dominion of the prince 


they have offended, have little to hope from 
any means of encreaſing their ſtrength, the em- 


ploying of which requires a length of time. 


In the abovementioned letter of John of Saliſ- Epiſt. 268, 


bury it is ſaid, that, before this treaty, Henry 
** had frequently and publickly ſworn, he 
« would never again do homage to Louis for 


e the dutchy of Normandy, which oath he 
* now broke.” But as he had paid that 


homage twice before, and once ſince he was 


king of England, it is hard to find any reaſon 


by which he could juftify ſuch a reſolution, 
He might indeed alledge the example of his 
grandfather Henry the Firſt: but the circum- 
ſtances were different. For that monarch had 
done nothing which could be called an acknow- 
ledgement 'ﬆ the right he diſpated : whereas 
his grandſon by his own act had given up the 
diſpute, I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe that the 
declarations, the latter is {aid to have made, 
with relation to this point, were only bravadoes 
thrown out during the courſe of the war, which 
prudence taught him to forget in concluding 
the peace; if the whole be not an idle ramour 
too lightly taken up by his enemy John of Sa- 
kibury, whoſe malice inclined him to believe 
and to aggravate all reports of this nature, 
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To this meeting of the two kings at Monte, 
mirail the priors of Montdieu and St. Peter's 


Epiſt. 8. 125 Vale, together with Bernard de Corrilo, the 


Cant. 2 iv. 
epiſt. 8 


monk of Grammnot beforementioned, brought 
archbiſhop Becket, having firſt preſented to 
Henry a monitory letter, ſent from the pope, 
through their hands, in favor of that prelate. 
3 by their exhortations, and by the advice 


of his friend, the king of France himſelf, being 


much prefled to humble himſelf before his ſove- 


_ reign, he was with difficulty perſuaded, . or 


rather forced, to do ſo; and kneeling to Henry 
ſaid, in the hearing of both courts, < that, 10 
the honor of God and his honor, he threw bim- 
himſelf upon God's mercy and bis mercy.” Theſe 
words appear e but Henry, whom 
experience had rendered very cautious, appre- 


hending that the expreſſion, zo the honor of 
God, was meant to cover ſome reſerve, or eſta- 


bliſh ſome diſt inction, in favor of the church, 
refuſed to accept this form of ſupplication; and, 
after ſome paſſionate complaints of the former 


behaviour of Becket, concluded with ſaying, 


ehe de ſired nothing more of him than that he 
« would promiſe in the preſence of that aſſem- 
6+ bly, as a prieft and a biſhop, in the word 
of truth, and vit haut Pay or fallacy, to 
6+ keep all the. laws or cuſtoms, which former 


4: archbiſhops of Canterbury, good and holy 
men, had kept under the reigns of former 


+ kings of England, and which he himſelf had 
once ſolemnly promiſed to keep. Becket 


replied, that in the Nn of the oath of fealty, 
| „ which 
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« which he had taken to the king, as arch- BOOK 11. 
„ biſhop of Canterbury, he was bound to de- IB 
« fend him in life, limb, and worldly honor, 
e ſaving his order. And this he was ready 
« moſt chearfully to fulfill. Nor had any 
more been ever demanded of his predeceſſors 
ein the ſee, nor was there any more due.” 
But, as the king inſiſted ſtrongly upon his own 
propoſition, he ſaid at laſt, that, although 
none of his predeceſſors had done or pro- 
«© miſed this, and he was not obliged to it in 
ce duty, yet, for the peace of the church, and 
to obtain the king's favor, he would pro- 
„ mile to keep thoſe cuſtoms which had been 
kept by his holy predeceſſors, ſaving bis or- 
&* der, and fo far as he could do it according to 
God.“ He further added, “that, to regain the 
« king's affection, he would do all he could 
e without prejudice to the honor of God.” 

On this I would obſerve, that we have a v. Epidt. 85. 
letter to Becket, written ſome time before, from l. i. 
the biſhop of Lifieux, and which has already 
been cited on another occaſion, wherein are 
theſe words; „It will not be for your intereſt 
& to recur to particulars, but as much poſſible 
« to ſtick to generals. For our cauſe is fate, 

* unleſs articles particularly expreſt deſtroy our 
<« /iberty, If we profeſs ourſelves bound to 
« fidelity, reverence, and obedience to the king ; 
« if we offer our fortunes and perſons to Be 
employed to his honor and ſervice; if we 
„ promiſe to obſerve the royal dignities and 
ancient cuſtoms, / far as they do not con- 
85 24 % tradict 
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3 
A. D. 1169. 


V. Epiſt. 8. 
ll V. Epiſt. 6. 
V. Epiſt. 5. 


Quadrilogus. 
Gerv. Chron. 


— « becauſe in all theſe things we are by no 
« means bound againſt our duty. If there- 
« fore under this, or any other like form of 
« words, which can be thought of, the divine 
« goodnels ſhould procure peace to you and 
« your's, reſerve the interpretation of theſe 
& words to future times.” On this plan it is 
evident Becket ' intended to proceed : but, 
Henry, who well underſtood, that the ex- 
ception, he threw in, would render the pro- 
miſe, he made, of no effect, rejected his offers, 
unlefs he would ſwear preciſely and abſolutely 
to keep the royal cuſtoms : which he refuſing, 
though adviſed and preſſed to do it by many, 
the king departed without their peace being 
made > [YI F 
This is the account which was given of 
this meeting by the priors of Montdieu and 
St. Peter's Wale, in their letter to the pope. 
And agreeably to this Becket himſelf wrote 
upon it to his Holineſs. He alſo repeated 
the ſubſtance of it in a letter to the king im- 
mediately after the conference. But, ſome 


| ſubann.1169. contemporary hiſtorians relate other particulars, 


not mentioned in thoſe letters. It is there 
faid, that King Henry, after many reproaches 
againft Becket for pride and ingratitude, ad- 
drefled himſelf to Louis in the following 
words: My liege, attend, if you pleaſe: 
< whatſoeyer he diſſikes he ſays is againſt he 
 * honor of God; and thus he would diſpoſſeſs 

me of all my rights. But that I may not 
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« in any thing ſeem to deſire unreaſonably 300K m. 
« to oppoſe him, or the honor of God, this is 
« my offer. There have been many kings 
« of England before me, ſome who had more 
« power than I, and others who had leſs. 
„There have been before him many arch- 
« biſhops of Canterbury, great and holy men. 
« What therefore the greateſt and holieſi of 
« bis predeceſſors did for the leaſt of mine, 
s let him do for me, and I ſhall be ſatisficd.” 
At which all the aſſembly expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction in the king's condeſcenfion ; and 
Louis himſelf faid to Becket, upon his re- 
ma: ning filent for ſome time, My lord arch- 

e biſhop, would you be greater or wiſer than 
e all thoſe holy men? Why do you heſitate? 
„See! your peace it at hand.“ But he re- 
« plied, It was true; many of his predeceſſors 

« were better and greater than he; but every 

« one of them had, in his own times, cut off 
„ ſome things which raiſed themſelves up 

« againſt God, though not all. For, if they 

« had entirely eradicated all, he ſhould not 
« be now expoſed to this fiery trial, by which 
being proved, as they had been, and parta- 

« king their labour, he might alſo be found 
« worthy of their praiſe and reward, Nor, 
« if any one among them had been too cool, 

« or too immoderate in his zeal, was he bound 
« to follow his example, one way, or another,” 
He added other arguments to the ſame pur- 
poſe, concluding, *< that the primitive fathers 

e had ſuffered martyrdom, becauſe they would 

— | 9 66 not 
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BOOK m.“ not ſubject the name of Jeſus Chrift to any 


e other name: nor would he, that he might 
recover the favor of a man, give up the 


« honor of Chriſt.” 
The eccleſiaſtics employed in this buſineſs 


by the pope, further acquainted his Holineſs, 
that when, according to his orders, they 


« exhorted the king of England to reſtore 
“ Becket to his favor, his anſwer was, that 
« perhaps he might be adviſed to reſtore him 
to Canterbury, but to his favor he never 
« would, becauſe by ſo doing he ſhould loſe the 
&« benefit of that privilege his Holineſs had 
te conferred on bim by a former letter, which 
« ſuſpended that prelate from all authority over 
& him till he had ' recovered his favor.” It 
is wonderful that Henry ſhould ſpeak ſo plain 
on this matter ! for he * be almoſt certain 


that the pope would take from him a privilege, 


of which he openly declared he would make 
a uſe fo repugnant to the intentions of the 
iwer. 8 | 
- Some time after this conference, a new in- 
terview being appointed between the two 
kings, the fame monks, who had before de- 
livered to Henry a letter of admonition from 
Alexander, now delivered to him another of 
commination; aſſuring him, that, if, before 
the beginning of Lent, he did not comply 
with the repeated exhortations ſent to him 


from that pontiff, his Holineſs would no lon- 


ger reftram the archbiſhop, as he had hitherto 
done. For he ought not to imagine, either 
| « that 
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« that the Lord, who now ſlept, might not be BOOK ll. 
« awakened ; or that the ſword of St. Peter LD I 
« was ſo conſumed with ruſt, as that it could © © 8825 
« not be drawn, and exerciſe a proper ven- 
« geance,” He very unwillingly received 
theſe letters; and, after much diſcourſe on 
the ſubject of them, returned this anſwer, 
« I did not drive my lord of Canterbury V. Epiſt. 10. 
« out of my kingdom: nevertheleſs, if he will * 
& hereafter do his duty to me, and obediently 
* obſerve and maintain to me what his pre- 
« deceſſors have obſerved and maintained to 
e mine, I will, out of reverence to the pope, 
| « permit him to return into England, and 
remain there in peace.” 
According to the account ſent to Alexander V. Epiſt. 6. 
1 by Becket himſelf, Henry had been perſuaded, © 
1 at the inſtance of the monks, and of the moſt 
, | Chriſtian king, not to mention the royal cu- 
e || ftoms on this occaſion. Vet that prelate ob- 
e If {erves very juſtly, that, although be changed 
his word, he adhered to his purpoſe, inſiſting 
- ſtill upon the ſame abſolute promiſe of the 
o || obedience paid by former biſhops to former 
— kings. But, as in the courſe of their conference 
n he made ſome variations in the terms of his 
f | an{wer, the monks deſired he would give it 
re them by letters patent, to be ſent to the pope for 
y their greater | ſecurity againſt any miſtake; 
m which he peremptorily refuſing, they departed 
from him exceedingly diſcontented, i 
to When they made their report to Becket of v. Epiſt. 6, 
er what had paſt, he adhered to his former ſav- 10. f. W. 
| ings 
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book Il-ings of the honor of God, and of the rights of 
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his order; alledging, that, without the au- 
« thority of the pope, he could not change the 
« eccleſiaſtical form of allegiance obſerved by 


&« the whole weſtern church, and clearly ex- 


e prefſed in thoſe very ordinances, which had 


c occaſioned his baniſhment; it being there 


4 ſaid, that biſhops are obliged to ſwear fealty 


«to the king, ſaving their order.” Henry did 


not propoſe to make any alteration in the oath 


of allegiance ; and conſequently this objection 
had no real weight: but the aachen ſup⸗ 
poſed, that, becauſe this exception had been in- 
diſcreetly admitted into the oath of allegiance, 
it ought to be in that he was now required to 


take, though it would have entirely defeated 


the purpoſe for which the latter was exacted. 
In the letters he: wrote on this affair he exulted 
greatly, that the king, who before endeavoured 
to diſguiſe it, had now plainly confefed, that 
the conſlitutions of Clarendon were the ſole 


. cauſe of the perſecution he ſuffered. And, con- 


ſidering how unjuſtly and cruelly he had been 


treated, he moſt earneſtly implored the pope, 
to exact from the king whatſoever had been 
taken from him and all his friends, even to the 
laſt farthing ; aſſuring his Holineſs of a certain 
triumph, if, inftead of continuing his late too 


moderate meaſures, he would immediately 


exert the rigour of juſtice.” He alſo entreated 


V. Epitt. 20. him, „not to abfolve the malefafors, he 


. 


24. 1. 


(Becket) had excommunicated.” Theſe male- 


Factors were ſeveral of the moſt eminent pre- 
| I _ | lates 
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lates and barons of England. For, havingBook m. 
waited the term preſcribed to him by the pope, ——— 
and being therefore reinſtated in his former au- V. Lit. 3. 
thority, he had at once excommunicated the 49. 43. 44. 
biſhops of London and of Saliſbury, the arch- EB. „. ib 
deacon of Canterbury (whom in a letter to the 
pope he calls the Arch-gevil of Canterbury), 
Nigel de Sacville, and Thomas Fitz-bernard, 
officers of the king's houſehold, Hugh de St. 

Clare, Hugh earl of Cheſter, Richard de Lucy, 
Great- juſticiary, and other chief men of the 
kingdom. All this was done between Palm- 
ſunday and Whitſunday, without any notice 
of it having been given to Alexander. | | 
The biſhop of London, from an apprehenſion 
of the ſtorm that was coming upon him, had, 'Y 
with the biſhop of Saliſbury, interpoſed an ap- 

peal to the pope. But his excommunication 

having been notified in the church of St, Paul, 

on Aſcenſion-day, by one of Becket's agents, 

e he aflembled the clergy, and proteſted againſt 
- the ſentence, * becauſe the archbiſhop had not 
n © cited him as he ought to have done; be- 
„ ( cauſe, againſt all the rules of juſtice, that 
n « prelate was accuſer, witneſs, and judge; and 
2 « becauſe, till fuch time as he ſhould come into 
n © England, he could not act as legate there.“ 
o | But the moſt remarkable objection was, that 
y | © he had no juriſdiction over the ſee of Lon- 
d 
e 


EE 


W AW. . . 1 


« don, becauſe that church had a right to the 

I © metropolitan dignity, which it had loſt to 

— Canterbury only by the irruption of the 
é pagans (that is, the Anglo-Saxons) as the 

; e biſhop 
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ee biſhop ſaid he could prove.” It muſt in- 
deed be confeſſed, that, in the firſt inſtitution 
of metropolitan ſees, that dignity was appro- 
priated to the capital cities; the eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperiority being eſtabliſhed in conformity to 
the civil. But John of Saliſbury. with great 
ſharpneſs, ridiculed this pretenſion, in a letter 
he wrote to the monks of Canterbury about 
that time. He ſaid, the biſhop was ap- 
« priſed that the city of London, before 
« Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in England, 
had been the ſeat of the Arch-flamen of 
&« Jupiter; and perhaps the prudent and reli- 
t gious man had thoughts of reſtoring the 
« worſhip of Jupiter; that ſince he could by no 
& other means be an archbiſhop, he might obtain 


« 7he title of Arch-flamen,” The latter words 


of this paragraph alluded to a notion encouraged 
by Becket, but ſtrongly denied by the biſhop, 


that all the malevolence of that prelate to him 


was the effect of a diſappointment in the hopes 


he had conceived of being himſelf promoted to 
Canterbury. And this obſolete claim gave 


more weight to that report; as it looked like 


. 


a reſource of diſappointed ambition. He ſeems 
himſelf to have been ſenſible, that it would do 


him no ſervice, and therefore reſted his cauſe 
upon the many informalities in the 2 


V. Epiſt. 46. 


ibid. 


V. Epiſt. 47. 
ibid. 


againſt him, and upon the appeal he had previ- 
ouſly made to the pope, which he implored the 
king to recommend to his Holineſs by his own 
letters, and by all the credit of his friends in 
the ſacred college. Henry in his er 

| | ured 
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upon him and other perſons of his realm, 
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ſured him, that he reſented the ſentence paſſed BOOK Nt. 


A. D 
by his traiterous adverſary Becket, no Jeſs than 1169. 


if he had vomited out his poiſon upon his own 


perſon : and accordingly wrote to Alexander V. Epilt. 48. 


with moſt bitter complaints, . that, after his _ 
« Holineſs had granted him judges to hear 
« his cauſe, he had exempted his adverſary 


© from their juriſdiction, who now had added 


« a new injury to the innumerable others 
« done to him before, by having excommuni- 
& cated the biſhops. of London, and Saliſbury, 


« after an appeal made to his Holineſs, and 


“ when they were ready to anſwer according 
& to law, not cited, not called; not convicted, 
& not admoniſhed. That Becket had alfo 
c anathematized {ome of his neareft ſervants, 
« having no reaſonable cauſe to alledge for 
« jt; which he took no leſs ill than if the 
« ſentence had been paſſed againſt his own 
« perſon. That it ſeemed as if the pope had 
« entirely abandoned all care of his ſon, and 


* had given him up to the malice of his enemy. 


% He therefore entreated his Holineſs by his 


« own authority to annul theſe proceedings of 
&« Becket.” 


The archbiſhop of Rovien alſo wrote very 
warmly to Alexander in vindication of his 
friend, the biſhop of London, witnefling for 
him, that in a ſecret converſation, where only V. Epiſt. 49, 
the king and they were preſent, he had labour- 5% 5* l. 1d. 
ed with all his power to obtain peace for Becket. 
And 
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BOOK m. And ſome Engliſh prelates ſent letters to the 
„ eu ſame effect, adding the higheſt encomiums of 
169. his morals, piety, learning, and of the mildneſs 

of his temper, for which be was univerſally re- 
v. Epiſt. 3). nowned above all the biſhops in England. In- 
67. I. i. deed there was no need of theſe teſtimonies in 
his favor: for Alexander himſelf, in his own 

letters, had expreſſed the ſame opinion of him, 

even ſince the beginning of the diſpute with 
Becket. But yet the friends of the latter made 


7 Epiſt. 24. no ſeruple to call him, in the letters they wrote 
111. 


to each other, a wolf in ſheep's cloathing, par- 
ricide, and forerunner of Antichriſt. 


As ſoon as the pope had ſome intelligence, 
from his correſpondents in France, of the 
archbiſhop's proceedings, though he did not 
yet know exactly what he had done, he tefti- 
=- his ſurpriſe at the impatience with which 

thay prete had ated; and (to uſe the words 

e letter) exhorted, beſought, and ad- 

0 3 im to ſuſpend whatever ſentence 
« he had paſt, till he ſhould know how the 
« nuncios, who were coming to negociate a 
& reconciliation between him and the king, 
« would ſucceed in their commiſſion.” - Theſe 
nuncios had been ſent at the defire of that 
prince ; and Alexander was aware, that the 
archbiſhop, who wiſhed for no more negocia- 
tion, would be much diſpleaſed at their coming. 
He therefore accompanied the notification of it 
with an aſſurance, that if in two or three 
46 * the king ſhould not be mollified 12 
>» e 


— 
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« the forbearance, which, in hopes of a peace, BOOK NM, 


&« 1t became them both to grant him, he would < 


& give him full liberty to revoke this indul- OY 


&« Fence, before the nuncios ſhould leave 
*« France And in the direction of the letter 
he ſtyled him /egate of the apoſtolical fee, which 
ſhewed that he conſidered him as reſtored at 
this time to the full authority of that office. 
The only power upon earth which Becket 
reſpected was that of the papacy ; yet ſo in- 
tractable was he, that he abſolutely contemned 
the admonitions and exhortations thus ſent 
from the pope; nor would he take off the 
excommunication he had laid on the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, though Alexander entreated him, 
by a particular letter, that, in con/ideration of 
the ſingular affeftion he had for that prelate, 
grounded on a ling intimacy of friendſhip be- 
tween them; and as the biſhop atted not from 
the diftates of his own mind, but from fear 
of the king, and through the natural infirmity 
attending old age, he would deal gently with 
him, and till the return of the nuncios ſent to 
the king do nothing againſt him. This letter 
indeed was not received by Becket till after 
the ſentence of excommunication was paſt. 
Yet when he pronounced it, he well knew 
(as appears by ſome paſſages in the letter itſelf) 
how dear the biſhop was to the pope. It 
was therefore a very great difreſpe& to his 
Holineſs, to do ſuch an act, without havin 
particularly appriſed him of it, and obtained 
his leave. But, that upon the receipt of fo 
Vo I. IV. | R warm 
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Bock m. warm an interceſſion from a friend, who could 

—— have commanded what he begged for, he did 
1 inſtantly revoke, the ſentence, is a moſt 


aſtoniſhing proof of the implacable violence of 
his reſentment, and Fa inflexible 3 of 


bis temper: 


| Henry had for ſome time been . his 
utmoſt endeavours. to prev ail on the po 
that, by orders from his Holineſs, Becket 
ſhould: be called out of France, and tranſlated 
from Canterbury to ſome foreign ſee. It 
has been - mentioned before, that this expedient 
was recommended by William of Pavia, du- 
ring bis legation in France; and, though the 
archbiſhop proteſted moſt violent y aint 4 
a more genile or proper method e Milt 
diſpute could hardly be found. Edson. 
nary means were therefore uſed. by the Eng- 
3 by 4 79; liſh miniſters, at Beneventum to obtain this 
point for their maſter. | They promiſed Alexan- 
der, in his name, to procure for him a peace with 
the emperor and the Saxons. They offered 
to buy, in his behalf, all the . — nobility 
who ſtood out againſt him, and to give him; 
for his oy. uſe, ten thouſand marks, a preſent 
equal to one of a hundred thouſand, pounds 
in tbeſe days. They moreover * him 
of 'their maſter's permiſſion to ordain whom 
he pleaſed, as well in the ſee of Canterbury, 
as in all the other ſees that were then vacant 
in England. But, whether he thought that 
an — of theſe — the king offered 
2 3 more 


or Krno HENRY II. 
more than he would be able to perform, or BOOK Ii. 


whether his knowledge of Becket's unalterable 
reſolution, not to accept of any other fee, 
made him unwilling to propoſe his removal 
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from Canterbury, he rejected all theſe tem "i 


tations. Henry laboured to overcome t 

reluctance he found in him, by the interceſſion 
of others, who might have, probably, a greater 
influence over his mind, or would embarraſs 
him more from the difficulty of refiſting their 
follicitation. With this intention he gained 
the biſhop of Syracuſe, who was a native 
of England, by an offer of the ſee of Lincoln, 
and propoſed to the king of Sicily, on_whoſe 


protection the pope in a great meaſure de- 


pended, a contract of marriage with Johanna 
his daughter, if that monarch would aſſiſt him 
in this affair. The propoſal was too agreeable 
to be refuſed; and the tranſlation of Becket, 
or his removal from Canterbury in ſome other 
manner, was vehemently preſſed by the court 
of Sicily, Henry likewiſe applied to thoſe 
cities in Ttaly by whoſe arms the pope was ſup- 
ported. He promifed to give the Milaneſe 
three thouſand marks, and to build up their 
walls, which had been demoliſhed by the em- 
peror, more ſtrongly than ever, if they could 
gain for him this moderate and reaſonable re- 
_ queſt, To Parma he offered a thouſand, as 
much to Bologna, and to Cremona two thou- 
ſand,” He alſo bribed with large ſums , the 
principal barons. of Rome, who were of Aex- 
ander's party. But not all theſe united could 
| R 2 {hake 
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BOOK m. ſhake that pontiff, whom the apprehenſion of 
. diſguſting the king of France rendered as ob- 

dd ſtinate in this point as Becket himſelf. The 

Engliſh miniſters could obtain no more for 

their maſter, than that two nuncios ſhould be 

ſpeedily ſent into France to negociate an agree- 
ment between him and Becket, which in effect 
was nothing elſe but a further delay of the ex- 
communication, he feared from that prelate. 


V. Epift. 78. During the courſe of theſe tranſactions tbe 

= is 154. biſhop 8 London endeavoured to perſuade all 
| his brethren to join in his appeal to the pope. 
But, except the biſhop of Saliſbury, who had 
originally concurred with him in it, they all 
refuſed it on various pretences. The biſhop of 
Winchefter's excuſe was peculiar. He ſaid 

« it was a rule of the divine law, that whoever 

« was ſummoned by a ſuperior judge could 

te not appeal to an inferior; and therefore he, 

« being called by his age and infirmities to ap- 

& pear before God, could not attend an appeal 

« In an earthly court.“ Nor were theſe pre- 

lates content with merely declining, in this in- 
ſtance, to make a common cauſe (as they had 
formerly done) with the biſhop of London; 

but obſtinately refuſed to hold communion 

with him, and even publiſhed injunctions 
through their ſeveral dioceſes, that all men 

ſhould avoid him ; though the king had ſent 

orders particularly forbidding any regard to 

be paid to his excommunication. So great 

12 of ' | | a Was 
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was their reſpect to the legatine power with BOOK II. 
which Becket was inveſted. 


OG 
A. D. 1169. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, notwithſtanding 
the aſſent he had given to what had been done 
in the parliament at Northampton, and by other 
ſubſequent acts, in which he had concurred, 
againſt that prelate, intrigued with him now, v. Epifl. 114. 
and favored him, out of hatred to Henry. But l i. 
his power was loſt, and that ſpirit, ſo formida- 
ble once to the crown, was in a great meaſure 
broken. He had received from the king, who 
thought it neceſſary to keep him as low as he 
could, ſo many and ſo grievous mortifications, 
that, to obtain a diſmiſſion from the court and v pig. 113 
the world, he expreſſed a deſire of reſigning his | i. 
biſhoprick, with the conſent of the pope, which 
he applied for through Becket, but received a 
denial. And, not long afterwards, he was ſo 
heavily incumbered with debts, and diſtreſſed 
for want of money, that he even {old the golden 
crols belonging to his church: for which 
Becket, though. in exile, and much his friend 
at that time, reprimanded him as his metropo- 
litan, and injoined him to reſtore it. Into 
ſuch _— and miſery did this great prelate 
fall at the latter end of his life! Yet, upon this 
occafion, fome ſparks of his former character 
kindled, and broke out a little; ſo as to make 
him again a favorite with what may be called 
tbe High Church Party of thoſe days, but in a 
degree much inferior to Becket. 


Req Henry 
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BOOK.H. Henry now ſaw, with no little uneaſineſs, 
A what 2 had to expect from his biſhops, if the 
a. P. 1199: enſures he was threatened with, by 5s his ex- 
V. il. 79. aſperated adverſary, ſhould fall on his perſon. 

Nor could he reaſonably entertain a hope, that 
Becket would delay the inflicting of them any 
longer, than till the next feaſt of the purifica- 
tiop of the bleſſed Virgin; that prelate havin 
{ent letters to the convent of Canterbury a 0 
to the clergy of his dioceſe, commanding them 
from that time to ſtop the celebration of divine 
ſervice in their churches, and declaring, he was 
reſolved not even to ſpare the king's perſon, ® 
if that prince did not repent, and make a 
per ſatisfaction to all he had injured. Upon 
theſe acts of hoſtility, Henry ſent a Norman 
biſhop and the archdeacon of Canterbury to 
the French king, with orders to require of that 
monarch, both on account of the alliance, and 
the feudal connexion between them, that he 
ſhould expell the archbiſhop out of his king- 
Thidem. dom. But Louis anſwered, *<* that be had de 
« rived from his anceſtors this, as an Ele 
te right, and a perpetual cuſtom. of the realm Fd 
% France, that all who were 2 or t 
40 ſake of juſtice ſhould there be kindly 2 
f* Nor would he ever give up an inheritance ſa 
, honorable and pleaſing to God.” Such noble 
ſentiments were never ſo ill and impertinently 
applied: as Becket, inſtead of having been 
. baniſhed for the ſake of juflice, had fled from 
Juſtice, and oppoſed, with all his power, the 
gue execution thereof againſt offending church- 


men, 


or KING HENRY II. 


men. Louis added, more truly, that he had Book In 
received the archbiſhop from the hands of 5— 


the pope, whom he accounted his only Lord 
upon earth; and therefore, neither out of 
« regard for the emperor, nor for the king of 
„England, nor for any power in the world, 
would he ſend that prelate away, or ever 
« ceaſe from protecting both him and his cauſe, 
« ſo long as they wanted protection; becauſe 
« God was with him, and for the maintenance 
44 of God's law he endured ſo many loſſes and 
« wrongs.” Of this Becket himſelf wrote an 
account to his friend, the biſhop of Oftia, and 


A. D. 1169. 


in the ſame letter complained, © that ſome, who V. Epit. 79. 
« were not filled {as Louis was ) with the ſpirit l. ii. 


&« of God, adviſed him not to demand a repara- 
tion of damages, and, if a peace ſhould be 
« treated of, to paſs over all matters as lightly 
* as poſſible; not conſidering how dangerous 
it would be in the precedent, if ſecular 
« powers ſhould be thus encouraged to pro- 
« ſcribe and to baniſh innocent perſons, and 
t then be reconciled to the church, whenever 
« they pleaſed, with great damage to her, and 
great profit to themſelves. He affirmed, 
that the pope might eaſily carry this point: 
« becauſe, (ſays he) though the king may affect 
ro throw out menaces, he really fhook with 
* fear, from the time that he ſaw his contu+ 
© macious biſhops, with other accomplices of his 
% malice and inſtruments of his iniguity, deli- 
« wvered over to Satan, for the deftruttion of the 
t* eſo, When they are once cruſhed, be will be 

9 , " 4 ; & mare 
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ee more eaſily and ſeoner ſubdued, and all bis 


&« thunder will be turned into rain. Believe 
* me, who have experience, who know the man- 


« ners of the man, and have ſtood all the brunt 


* and heat of the day, nor am yet afraid of the 


4 conteſt, for the ſake of the Lord and the 


t liberty of the church; believe, that he is one 


, ſuch a diſpoſition, as nothing but pumſh- 


'« ment can mend.” | He defires the biſhop to 


repreſent all this to the pope, and to obtain of 


his Holineſs, and of the facred college, that 


e the apoſtolical ſee may, through his ſufferings, 


* acquire liberty for the church of England.” 


Proteſting, that he choſe rather to die in the 
«© bitterneſs. of baniſhment for the Lord, than 


«© fo ſee the church prophaned by the execrable 


 1** fraditions of tyrants, and the divine law ren- 


„ dered of no effect.” 


| While he was thus urging on,. by all the 


means in his power, the excommunication of 


Henry, that king was employed in ſecuring 


to himſelf, and to the young; princes, his 


children, the benefits he had gained by the 
peace of Montmirail. His eldeſt fon was ae- 
cordingly ſent by him to Paris, where, on a 


day of ſolemnity, he publickly ſerved the king 


Robertus de 

Monte, 

Chron. Norm. 
p- 1003. 


of France at his table, as ſeneſchal of that king- 
dom, in right of the earldom of Anjou, with 


which he now was inveſted. This ceremony 


confirmed the reſtitution obtained by the above- 


mentioned treaty of that high feudal office, 


which a contemporary writer affirms to be the 
a 3 R ſame 
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fame as that of Maire du Palais, And not Boox m. 
long afterwards, in the ſpring of this year 


eleven hundred and ſixty nine, Prince Geoffry 3 
Plantagenet, as duke of Bretagne, went to 
Rennes, and received the homage of all his 
great barons. Thus, notwithſtanding the Robertus de 
many difficulties,” which his quarrel with the — — 
king of France had thrown in bis way, and * 

all the embarraſſment of his other affairs, did 

Henry complete the eftabliſhment- of his ſon 

in the dutchy of Bretagne; an acquiſition of 

vaſt importance to his power and intereſts, 

not only in France, but in England! 


But the troubles in Aquitaine were not ſo 14. ibid. 
eaſily pacified, For, {ome diſputes having 
ariſen about the reſtitutions, which had been 
ſtipulated in the treaty of Montmirail, many 
of the barons who had revolted in Gaſcon 
and Poitou continued in arms: ſo that Henry 
was compelled to go thither himſelf, in order 
to ſuppreſs their rebellion, which he effected 
by the deſtruction of ſeveral caſtles belonging 
to the earls of Angouleſme and La Marche. 
Theſe great lords being reduced, and treated 
by Henry with his uſual clemency upon their 
ſubmiſſion, the malecontents of leſs note were 
ſoon ſubdued; and, by the beginning of 
Auguſt, the tranquillity of thoſe provinces 
Was fully reſtored. When the king had ſpent 
ſome time in duly ordering and ſettling the 
government there, he returned into Normandy, 
and made ſtrong lines for the protection of 


One 
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Loire, beginning about thirty miles above 


could not induce the king to conſent, they 


 oath'to accet no preſent from him, not even 


till the peace was concluded. I uſe the word 
peuce, becauſe it is uſed in Alexander's letters 


with limited powers, and a form of agreement | 


affair, as if he and the king, his maſter, had 
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river to defend it, was expoſed to depredation 
from ſudden incurfions. He likewiſe built 
a new caſtle at Beauvoir en Lions, having 
a conſtant attention in time of peace to all that 
would ſecure his territories in war. At the 
fame time he carried on other great publick 
works for the benefit of his people; particular- 
IV a bank or dyke, on the north fide of the 


Angers, and continued to that city, in order 
to confine the overflowings of the river, which 
frequently happened with. ſo much violence, 
that they —_ the country. No monument 
that can be raiſed to the memory of a king 
is 0 glorious as theſe, which he — for him- 
{elf while he is voy intent on doing good to 


his ſubjects. 


Gration and Vivian, the two nuncios ſent 
by/the- pope, repaired to Henry in Normandy 
upon his return out of Gaſcony. They came 


preſeribed by Alexander, to which if they 


were ordered to leave him; and, for fear they 
ſhould be corrupted, they were bound by an 


their charges while they remained at this court, 


and thofe written by Becket concerning this 


been 


8 bs... 
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been two independent potentates at war with BOOK I. 


euch other. | . 56 
When the nuncios delivered the s v. Epitt. 6. 
letters to that prince he was ciſturbed; 27+ J ii. 


and, in a conference which he afterwards held 

with them on the buſineſs they were ſent 

to negociate, he let drop ſome very warm and 

angry expreſſions; upon which Gratian, who 

was nephew to Pope Eugenius the Third, 

ſaid to him, Sir, do not threaten; we ſear y. Epiſt. 6. 
« no threats: for we are of a court that has l. ii. 

« been accuſtomed to give the law to emperors 

« and to kings.” Nevertheleſs Henry ſeemed 

to be abſolutely determined that they ſhould 

not give it to him; and before he would treat 

of a reconciliation with Becket, on any terms, 

inſiſted poſitively and pertinaciouſly, that 

thoſe of his ſervants, whom that prelate had 
excommunicated, ſhould be abfolved. This v. Epiſt. 25. 
not being agreed to, he broke off the con- © 
ference, mounted his horſe, and protefted with 

an oath, that he never would hear another 


word, from the pope or any man living, upon 
the ſubje& of Becket's return to Canterbury. 


The nuncios, ftartled at this, thought it 
neceſſary to yield the point in diſpute ; and 
the negociation was renewed: but other di- 
fficulties arifing about the preliminaries, Henry 
departed again, with marks * ore diſplea- 
ſure; and being told by his brſhops, that a 
mandate from the pope, requiring them to 


perform whatever injunctions thould be give en 
by 
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- BOOK m. by the nuncios, had been communicated to 
2 them, he anſwered: It is no matter: I know 
4 what they will do: they will put my do- 
4 minions under an interdict. But cannot I, 
who am able to take a ſtrong caſtle every 
« day in the year, arreſt an ecclefiaſtic, who 
„ ſhall have the boldneſs to offend me by 
« ſuch an act?“ This language brought the 
nuncios to be more complaiſant; and they | 
came to an agreement with him, that three 
of his ſervants, Nigel de Sacville, Thomas 
_ Fitz-bernard, and the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, who then were attending, upon him, 
ſhould. be abſolved the next day; and that 
one of the, nuncios ſhould go over to. England, 
V. Epi. 27. in order to abſolve the excommunicated there; 
Li.. on which conditions the king, out of devotion 
to God, and for the love of the pope, would 
permit the archbiſhop to come to him in ſafety, 
and to receive his archbiſhoprick in good peace 
and with firm ſecurity, as entire as he had 
ſſeſt it before he left the kingdom, and to 
hold it to the honor of God and of the Church, 
and to the honor of the king and of his children. 
It was alſo ſtipulated that a like reſtoration 
ſhould be granted to thoſe who were in banith- 
ment with and for the archbiſhop, This was 
the form of, reconciliation, which (if we may 
believe the report that the nuncios made to 
the pope) was written down with the king's 
entire conſent, and without the addition of 
any other words. But they ſay that the next 
morning he changed a word in the writing, 
e ES inſtead 
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nſtead of children putting heirs; which al- BOOK II. 
teration they admitted without diſpute. And, 5 
upon their aſking him, whether he would _ 
agree to give the archbiſhop the kſs of peace? 
he ſaid, the peace ſhould not be hindered for 
« ſo little a matter.” They were much pleaſ- 
ed with this anſwer, and immediately after it, 
abſolved his three ſervants. But they tell 
the pope in their letter that they were ex- 
ceedingly ſurpriſed and confounded, when the 
abſolution having been given, the king, inſtead 
of the words 0 the honor of his heirs, in the 
written agreement, inſerted theſe, /aving ' the V. Epilt. 27. 
dignity of his kingdom; and that they left © * 
him thereupon, and went to Caen. 'They 
further add, that, as he was obliged to go 
from Baieux, where the conference had been 
held, in order to meet the earl of Flanders 
at Rouen, he referred the negociation to a 
council compoſed of all the principal biſhops 
and temporal lords of his dominions on the 
continent, together with ſome of the Engliſh, 
who then were with him in France. They 
acknowledge that all theſe very ſtrongly in- 
ſiſted upon retaining the clauſe inſerted by 
the king; to which they agreed, on condition 
that another ſhould be added, /aving the /iberty | 
of the church. But this expedient not being v. x,;8. 13. 
latisfaftory, ſome of the biſhops propoſed, l. iii. 
that, leaving all ſavings out, the agreement 
ſhould be drawn up 1n the following words, 
that, for the love of God and of the pope, the 
king. ſhould permit the archbiſhop to return 

| into 
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dbox m. ito England, and enjoy bis ' archbiſhoprick ar 


entire as before he went out of the kingdom 
159. and that * thoſe perſons — alone with 
kim, or on his account, ſhould be likewiſe re- 
fored to tbeir un. The brevity and fimpli- 
city of this form being approved by all the 
aflembly, they recommended it to the king, 
in a letter which was carried by the archbiſhop 
of | Rowen. The nuncios alſo agreed to it, 

and Henry was at firſt ſo far ſatisfied with 
it, that he ſent for them to Rotien. But after 
they had waited for him there ſome time, 
in the archbiſhop's palace, they received a 
meſſage from him, to let them know, that 
he would on no account recede from the clauſe, 
eving the dignity'of bis kingdom : whereupon 
they departed: without coming to any agree 
ment. When they os to Becket the 
king's -final reſolution, he cooly ſaid, that he 
would conſent to maintain the dignity of 
the kingdom, /zving. the rights of his order, 
and his fidelity to tbe church of Rome. This 
is the account given by Vivian in a letter 
to the pope, which, he ſays, had been ſeen 
and approved by his colleague. But there 
is very ſtrong evidence againſt the truth 
of it, in one circumſtance of great moment. 
For the king, in a letter he wrote himſelf to 
the pope on this occaſion, affirms, that before 
the abſolution given to his three ſer vante, the 
nuncios had, wirbhaut the lea contrudiction, 
agreed to the words, ſaving the dignity of his 
kingdom, But that the next morning, by whoſe 
9 50 | inſtigation, 
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infligation, or from aubat ſpirit be knew not, BOOK ut, 
they refuſed to fand to their agreement, ob- ——— 
jetting to that expreſſion. And this account is V. Epi. a, 
corroborated by the teftimony of the archbiſhop | iii. 
of Rowen, the biſhop of Nevers, and the whole 
clergy of Normandy, who, in their letters to 
the pope, declare with one voice, har the 
nuncios, having agreed to admit of thoſe wards, 
had preſently afterwards revoked their conſent, 
and refuſed to perform what they bad ſettled. 
Indeed they do ar that the words had 
ever been agreed to without contradiction; but 
that an abſolute conſent was given to them at 
firft ; and retracted afterwards by the nuncios, 
they all affert. Nor is it probable that the 
king ſhould have admitted a form of reconci- 
liation, which, without the addition of this 
clauſe, was at leaſt as exceptionable as the words 
uſed by Becket, which he had rejected with fo 
much indignation. in the late interview with 
that prelatè at Montmirail. And ſuch a tame 
acquieſcence agrees ill with the language, 

which in his former conferences with the 
nuncios he certainly held, and with all his 
behaviour in the courſe of this negociation. 1 
therefore believe that the nuncios at one time 
did conſent to this clauſe; but that having re- 
flected more upon it, and perhaps talked on 
the ſubject with ſome friends of Becket, they 
were afraid they ſhould draw upon themſelves 
the whole tempeſt of that prelate's rage, and, 
rather than ſtand it, retracted their content; the 
next morning. Nor was it unnatural wy 85 
f ou 
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' BOOK m. ſhould deſire to conceal from the po their 


. p24 N having made a conceſſion, which, in all proba- 
* = = bility, was not authoriſed by their inſtructions. 


V. Epiſt.5. For they themſelves had told Becket, | that it 


1. iii. 


was not in their power to do any thing to his 
prejudice, or to the diſhonor and detriment” of 
the church. Indeed the archbiſhop of Rowen, 
the biſhop of Nevers, and all the prelates and 
clergy of Normandy uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours, in letters to the pope on this ſubject, to 

| make his Holineſs think, the words propoſed by 
V. Epiſt. 21, the King would not hurt either the liberty or 
22, 23. J. li. dignity of the church; becauſe neither could 
« princes obtain ſalvation without the church, 

„% nor the church peace without their pro- 

& tedlion. But John of Saliſbury, in a letter 

v. Epit.. 13. to the biſhop of Poitiers, faid truly, “ the 
Lu ing had obtained that his clauſe ſhould be in- 
«ſerted in the agreement, he bad carried bis 

« royal cuſtoms, only changing the name.” 
Becket holds the ſame language in ſeveral of 


v. Epift. 54, his letters, ſaying, the dignity of the kingdom 


$5» 56, 57, 


58, 59, 60. a only a foſter name for the conſtitutions 


, Clarendon.” He alſo complains very 
bitterly, that in this form of peace no mention 
was made of reparation of damages. But at 
the ſame time he tells the pope, that the kin 


V. Epil. 54. 4% now declared, be did not demand of him any 


con * account of his adminiſtration as chancellor, 
* nor the money be then had received, or flood 
>” engaged for, but only what he had receĩv ed | 
« that ' belonged to the crown ſince be was 
« made archbiſhop of Canterbury; for 4 0 
5 | ; ; | , 6&6 — 
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6 4 ſays) it was univerſally known that he BO OK 11. 
Bad accounted.” He reports this to ſome . * 
of the cardinals with whom he correſponded, © © 
in terms yet more to his own advantage; ſay- 
ing, that the king had now acknowledged to 
the nuncios and others, that be (Becket) was V. Epil.. 56. 
not bound to any account of bis adminiſtration . f fi. 
as chancellor, or of the money be had received 
while be held that employment. But to others 
he exprefles it, as he does to the pope, that the 
king did not demand of him any account ; which 
is a very different thing from acknowledging, 
that he was not bound to give one. Certain it 
is, that in this negociation Henry waved that 
demand ; for no notice is taken of it in any of 
the letters relating thereto, nor in the terms of 
agreement. Indeed it would have been a per- 
petual obſtacle to an accommodation, as Becket 
would not ſubmit to any judgement upon it, 
and could not have paid it, had he been ſen- 
tenced to do ſo by Alexander himſelf. Per- 
haps too Henry might now begin to feel, that, 
by ſubmitting to the pope a cauſe of ſuch a 
nature, he himſelf gave a grievous wound to 
the dignity of his crown. Vet, though he 
might have reaſons for dropping his claim at 
this time, he could have none to allow that it 
never had been due. Nor is it credible, that 
be ſhould ſo lightly have impeached his own 
juſtice and that of his parliament. | 
But Michaelmas day being now paſt, with- V. Epit. 37. 
out hopes of a recanciliation between him and! if. 
Becket, as neither of them would give up the 
2 DL, IV. 8 point 
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point in diſpute, a letter was ſent from the 


nuncios, to notify to thoſe whom they had 
abſolved, that the abſolution was void ; and 
immediately afterwards they prepared to re- 
turn into Italy. Gratian went firſt, being 


much diſſatisfied with Henry's proceedings. 


Nor did Vivian long delay to follow his col- 


league; but he had not gone far, when he re- 


ceived a letter from the king, who entreated 
him to return, and gave him his royal word, 
that he would make peace with Becket, ac- 
cording to the pope's mandate and his advice. 
What drew from him this promiſe was an in- 


formation given to him, that the archbiſhop of 


Sens, who was a moſt zealous friend to Becket, 
had ſet out with Gratian, which made him ap- 
prehenſive, that, on their report to his Holi- 
neſs, the excommunication and interdict, with 
Which he had been threatened, would be im- 
mediately laid on his perſon and territories. 
He had found Vivian a man oſ ſome mode- 
ration; and he hoped, that by continuing a 


negociation with him, he ſhould tie Becket's 


hands, and obtain at leaſt the delay that was ne- 
ceflary for him in order to know the ſucceſs, 
which the archdeacon of Saliſbury and Richard 


| Parre, whom he had diſpatched to Beneventum 


V Epil*. 9, 
ibid. | 


preſently after the conference at Montmirail, 
had met with in that court. Vivian came 
back immedi .tely on the receipt of this letter: 


but though he took great pains to ſoften 
Becket, and perſuade him to approve his un- 


expected return, that prelate told him, in an- 
2 c wer 
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by his own authority aui, he had reſumed a 


legation which was actually expired, the king, 
but he would not. He was the more diſcon- 
tented, becauſe, in the terms now. offered by _ 
Henry, of which Vivian ſent him a copy, 
there was no promiſe made of reparation of 


as to deſerve the favor of his ſovercign, that 
rince would again ſet him at the head of his 
ingdom, and let him feet no want of any 
kind. As he did not intend to comply with 
the condition preſeribed, and grounded his de- 
mand, not on favor, but juſtice, he looked 
upon theſe offers as nugatory or inſidious, 
Nevertheleſs he could not decently refuſe his 
conſent to Vivian's entreaty, that he would 
attend on a conference between the two kings, 
which was held at St. Denys about the middle 
of November in this year eleven hundred and 
lixty eight. Henry went thither on pretence 
of devotion; but his real deſign was to miti - 
gate the ill temper of Louis towards him, 
which he feared would ſoon occaſion. a new 
war with that king. This he partly effected 
by promiſing to treat in an amicable manner 
with the earl of Toulpuſe, on the claim of his 
ſon Richard, as duke of Aquitaine, to that 
earldom; and morcover to ſend that young 
prince to be educated in the court of France 
under Louis; which 1 can hardly believe he 

EET.” S 2 + © menos 


{wer to all he alledged on this ſubject, that if, BOOK I.. 
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. 8 | V. Epiſt. 10. 
for whoſe, ſake it was reſumed, might obey it; l. iii. 


damages: tho h ſome intimations were given, V. Epiſt. 61, 
that, if he would act in this reconciliation, ſo 62. l. ii 
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V. Epiſt. 62. 4 This is what we aſk of our lord the king, 


I. lis 
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intended to perform; as, certainly, it would 
have been liable to many and weighty ob- 
jections. Becket did not appear in perſon at 
this meeting, but he came ſo nigh as to Paris, 
and from thence ſent a petition, containing the 
conditions upon which he defired to be recon- 
ciled to the king. The words were theſe: 


« according to the mandate and counſel of our 
« lord the pope, that for the love of God, and 


of our lord the pope; and to the honor of 


i the holy church, and his own ſal vation, and 
« that of his heirs, he would receive us into 
& his favor, and grant to us, and to all per- 


„ ſons, who with and for us departed out of 
«the kingdom, peace, and entire ſecurity from 


« him and his, without deceit ; and would re- 
« ftore to us the church of Canterbury, in as 
« ample and free a manner as we ever enjoyed 
« it, in it's beſt condition, ſince our promotion 


„ to that fee, and all our former poſſeſſions, 


to have and hold them, as freely, as quietly, 
„and as honorably, as they have been had and 
te held by us, at any time ſince our ſaid pro- 


motion qt and that our exiled friends may, in 


„like manner, have their benefices, or any 


s other poſſeſſions, which they had enjoyed, 


4 reſtored to them. We further aſk of our 


lord the king, that he would permit all 


e churches and prebends belonging to the 


archbiſhoprick, which have become vacant 


« fince we went out of the kingdom, to be 
« put into our hands, that we may diſpoſe of 
os | ; them 
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« them as our own, in what manner we pleaſe.” BOOK Ill. 


There is no mention here made of reparation 7 
of damages, either to Becket. or his friends: 
which it is probable the archbiſhop was in- 
duced to omit, becauſe the pope, in the man- 
date, to which the petition refers, had been 
ſilent about it: but he ſent word to the king, 


that, to avoid any blame with relation to that 


point, he would be adviſed by his Rense 
what he ought to demand. . 


In the petition ſome particulars are worthy 
of note. Beſides the caution with which every 
article of it is 


mm 
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ded, the words, 70 41s own . Epit 62, 


ſalvation ang that of” his heirs, were thrown ut ſupra. 


great art, and meant to intimate, that 
neither Henry, nor his heirs, could be /aved, 

if he or they ſhould perſiſt in this quarrel with 
the church. Nor were the preceding words, 
zo the honor of the church, without ſome ma- 
lignity; for they imported, that, inſtead of 
this peace being acknowledged as a grace from 
the king, the church had triumphed over him. 


Henry ſaw this, and framed his anſwer as cun- 


. though in much fewer words. He ſaid 
he would allow, that the archbiſhe ſhould have 
the ſee of Canterbury in peace, anu thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions which bad been held by bis pn 
and as they were held by them; thus excluding 
him from the enjoyment of all new acquiſi- 
tions which he bad made to his church, or 
was deſirous of making, and indirectly ſub- 
Jeeuing him, to thoſe cuſtoms of the © 
83 under 
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Book 1, under which the preceding archbiſhops of 
Dr Canterbury had held their temporalities. But 


2 


they with whom he was treating were as 
* in diſcerning the intent of his anſwer, 
as he was in framing it; and becauſe he would 
not recede from it, nor admit the petition 


it, 61, ſent by Becket, Vivian declared, that he had 


broken bit word, and complaining of him, as 
| Captions and infncere, uſed to meg any 
oy in the negociation. 


| Nevertheleſs a new petition, in different 
"wa was drawn up by Becket, and delivered 
to Henry at Montmartre, on his return from 
St. Denys, by the archbiſhop of Roüen and 
the biſhop of Seez, His prayer now was, 
that, for the love of God and of the pope, 
the king would reſtore, to him and his, favor, 
peace, and ſecurity, their poſſeſſions, and every 
bing that had been taken from them; upon 
- which conditions he offered to pay him all Tbar 
an archbiſhop owed to his prince. This form 
was "ſhorter, and might at firſt appear leſs 
exceptionable, than che former petition; but, 
12 the words, every thing that had been "taken 
rom them, the revenues they had loft during 
the time of their baniſhment, and a compenſa- 


tion for all damages, might be implied: nor 
Was it certain that the 3 Becket made 
on his part would be any fecurity for his 
future obedience ; as bbb Wee Ailpute with 
the crown had ariſen from the queſtion, what 


| 11 Was: that \ an bag owed to his Prince ? 
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G The king anſwered, that from his ſoul he BOOK in. 
Bur willingly forgave bim all paſt offences; and, Bg. 
e a8 with regard to any complaints againſt himſelf, U. Eid. 6 
er, on the part of that prelate, he was ready to l. iti. 
Wig | ſtand to the ſentence of the court of his liege, 
on the king of France, or to the judgement of 
Rad the Gallican church, or the univerſity of 
1 2 Paris. This propoſal was ſo fair, that it 
any required an uncommon {kill in chicane to 
212 know how to object to it. When it was 
carried to Becket, he felt the force of it, and 
"RO therefore only replied, * that he did not refuſe 
ed the judgement of the French parliament, of 
m of the Gallican church, if it ſo pleaſed the 
ud king; but that be had rather compound with 
n, him amicably, than litigate, if ſuch were his 
oe, will. He added, „that if the king would 
For | reſtore to him and his friends the church of 
every Canterbury, with their poſſeſſions; and give 
upon them a pledge of his favor and their ſafety, 
9 55 by the kiſs of peace, he was ready to receive 
en it; only deſiring that the king would pay 
r ſeſs to the church half the value of the moveables 
Aut, taken away, to diſcharge his debts and thoſe 
e of his friends, and make the repairs that were 
long neceſſary in their eſtates, after - the waſte that 
Penſa- bad been committed upon them; an eſtimate 
bor of which he delivered to Henry, reviſed and 
made corrected by the commiſſioners that prince 
Ir his bad appointed.” Among thoſe eſtates, the 
ich reſtitution whereof he demanded, three were 
bor claimed by the crown; and in ſome private 
Vince? inſtructions to two agents, whom he ſent to 
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BOOK m. the at this time, he poſitively declares 
\ | pope po y 


« he would die in baniſhment rather than . 


4 Nn 9 „ make any peace, unlefs theſe were reſto 


land, that ſhe ſhould have ſomethi 


He likewiſe tells them, that Vivian — 
« the biſhop of Seez had. aſſured him, from 
« the mouth of the king, that, if the peace 

« was not ſtopt, that prince would give him 
T a thouſand marks; but he notifies to them 
« 2 reſolution to demand in preſent a moiety 
10 of the full value of the moveables loſt; 
6c and to be directed by the advice of the pope, 


« or the clergy; concerning the remainder z”* 


edding, « that, with regard to this, he was 


« willing to ſhew a. patient  forbearance, in 
« confideration of the devotion towards the 
«church, and the cordiality towards., him, 
„which the king ſhould give proof of, 1 in his 


e future behaviour; becauſe it was ex 


« for the church 4 Rome, as well as of Eng- 
in 
« her power 2 heep him in awe with, and to 


« bring out againſt him, if he ſhould. begin 
40 new alia and Ann., e e 


When this p Was 13 the king 
made evaſive by ers, which ſeemed to con - 
ſent to all that was demanded, but were clog- 
ged with ſuch conditions, as he was certain the 
archbiſhop, would refuſe to ſubmit to, ., And 
the 2% of peace, which was then a cuſtomary 


form in all 'reconciliations, he plainly ſaid he ; 


could not grant, though he was very willing 


V. Epift. 6:, to do it; becauſe, he heat of his anger, he 


62, I. ii, 


1 5-6 had 
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had publickly ſworn, that he never would give BOOK nt; 
it to Becket ; but he declared he would retain DT 
no rancour againſt him. It ill became an arch- Epiſt. 46. U.. 
biſhop to make light of a difficulty founded on Quadrilogus. 
a ſtrict ſenſe of the obligation of an oath; nor 
could a fubject, conſiſtently with any ſenſe of 
his duty, require his ſovereign to diſgrace him- 
ſelf in the eyes of the world, by publickly de- 

arting from what he had publickly ſworn. 
Y et is ſeems to have had no weight with 
Beckett; and we are told that the opinion of 
the king of France and the earl of Blois, whom 
he conftel upon it, helped to determine- him 2 
not to accept of a peace without this form. 


Vivian was much ſoured at the ill ſucceſs of 
the negociation, which the king had made him 
renew; and ſet out again to go to Italy. As 
ſoon as Henry was informed of his departure, 
he ſent a meſſenger after him, with many fair v. Epiſt. 61. 
words, and a gift of money; but this was re- 93» 64. . K. 
turned by the nuncio with a decent complaint, 
that, after he had laboured ſo much in his 
« ſervice, and had loſt for him the favor of 
«© many and great perſons, Henry ſhould en- 
„ deavour to render him infamous, as being 
.« corrupted with bribes.” In the ſame epiſtle 
he exhorted him to grant the archbiſhop's pe- 
tition, to give that prelate he Hi. of peace, and, 
by a liberal reparation to atone for the crime 
of having unjuſtly ſeized his goods and thoſe 
of his friends: which admonition was con- 
cluded by a poſitive declaration, „that, if 
« Henry 
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Henry ſhould: now reject this counſel, the 
« laſt he would 1 8 him, repentance would 
ce come too late.” 


"The NA 8 this letter had great reaſon 
to fear, that the ſoothing arts, which hitherto 
he had condeſcended to make uſe of, would 
not avail him much longer; and thevefihe he 


no had recourſe to very different methods, 


Epift. 268. 
ut ſupra. 
Gervaſe Co- 
dex Cotton. 
I. i. p. ry 


V. Epiſt. 5 


L iv. fol. _ 


* 


3 | 


more becoming the majeſty of a great mo- 
narch, in order to ſecure his perſon and king- 
dom againſt the expected hoſtilities from Rome 
and Becket, With this intent he loſt no time 
in ſending over to England the following in- 


junctions, which were of much the ſame na- 


ture with the orders he had given in the year 
+ eleven hundred and ſixty fix, when the arch- 

iſhop firſt threatened him with excommuni- 
cation, but more extenſive, and in ſome es 
more ſevere. "IE 


1. If any perſon be found carryin better 
from the pope, or any mandate from T arch- 
: wes of Canterbury, 23 an interdict 
of divine ſervice in. England, let him be appre- 
hended, and let juſtice done upon him with- 
out delay, as - traitor to the ng and r- 

dom. ard e to ee 
2. Let no eccleſiaſtick, of dit "RY ſo- 
ever, be ſuffered to go beyond ſea, or to re- 
turn into England, without a paſs from the 
d juſticiary for his going out, and ** 
8 
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the king himſelf for his return, —_ pain of BOOK H. 
impriſonment. - > DR. 


3. No man may appeal, either to: the 
or the archbiſhop. Y ma 


4. No plea mall be held of the mandate of 
the pope, or, the archbiſhop ; nor ſhall any 
mandate of theirs be received by any perſon ! in 
En gland, under pain of impriſonment. 


5. It is likewiſe generally forbidden, ive 
any meſſage be carried by any perſon, from any 


of the clergy, or laity, to the pope, or to the 
: archbiſhop, under the lame penalty. 


56. If any biſhops, clergymen, WOW > or 1 — 
men, ſhall obey the ſentence of interdict, Jt 
them be inſtantly baniſhed the realm, ied all 
their kindred, and not ſuffered to carry with 
| them any of their goods and chattles, 


' 27%) DRE: goods and chattles of all thoſe who 
252 the pope, or the archbiſhop; and all their 
poflefſions, and the poſſeſſions of. all who belong 
ro them, of whatſoever degree, order, ſex, or 
condition they may be, ſhall be ſeized and con- 
fiſcated into the Gn of the king. 


9. Let all clergymen, having any revenues 
in England, be ſummoned through every coun- 
ty, that within three months they return into 
f England, as they value their revenues, * 
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BOOK In. iu, if they do not come by the term preſerizel, ſhall 
* 857 rid. = be ſeized 1 into the king's hands. . | | 


. Let Peter-pence be no longer paid to the 
pe, but carefully collected, and — in the 
ke 8 treaſury, = mr out 1 to his 
N A | 


| Moſt of theſe: —— 1 ehe 
agreeable to the conffitution of England! 1 
two of them contained clauſes entirely repug- 
-nant. to natural juſtice, viz. the 6th and 7th 
_articles,' in which the penalties inflicted on thoſe 
who ſhould obey the ſentence of interdict, or 
favor the pope or the archbiſhop, are extended 
to their kindred, and to all who belong to 

- them, . of "whatever degree, or order, or "ſex, 
ur condition they may be, Inheritances indeed 
are ſtill liable to forfeiture for high treaſon, and 
even for felony, by our law; as they are in 
moſt other countnes : but the principles, al- 
ledged to juſtif ms E will not extend 
to "Bo E 7 rſons ſubjedted to the 
penalties den a Thoſe principles 
_ are, that no man can have 2 natural right tc 
 anberit ; ſuch a right being derived from the 
poſitive inſtitutions of civil ſociety, which 
may therefore confer it with ſuch reſtrictions 
or conditions, as the ſafety of the community 
may be thought to require. And whatever 
a man is at liberty to didpoſe.of, or give away 
from his children, the ftate may take from 
bim, without wyury to his children, if, % bir 


0WwNn 
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aon a8, he has wilfully incurred the forfeiture 30 OR m 


of it according to law. But, that any perſon 
ſhould forfeit, 2 the af? of another, what 
belongs to himſelf, or ſuffer the loſs of any 
natural right, for the delinquency of another, 
in which be no way partakes, and for which 
he has not voluntarily made himſelf refponfible, 
is ſuch an injuſtice as no government upon 
earth has power to authoriſe. Some nations 
indeed have put to death all the kindred of 
traitors. The Macedonians did ſo, though 
their kingdom was a limited monarchy; and 
the Carthagimans, though their ſtate was a 
kind of republick. Nay, ſuch was the in- 
humanity of the Roman civil laws, even under 
Chriſttan emperors, that in one of Areadius 


— — 
A. D. 1169. 


and Honorius it is called à fpecial act of im- V. Codicis 


perial mercy to grant to the ſons of a convicted 
traitor heir Aves : and they are declared there- 


I. ix. tit. 8. 
ad legem ju- 


liam majeſta · 


by incapable of any inheritance, not only from tis, I. v. 


their father, but from any other relation, or 
of receiving any bequeſt from a ſtranger, or. 
of attaining to any office, or dignity in the 
ſtate. Nor are theſe incapacities limited to 
the caſe of a treaſon committed by the father 
againſt the emperor himſelf, or his family; 
but extend equally to the ſons of perfons con- 
victed of having conſpired the death of any 
of his counſellors, or any of his ſenators, or 
even of any of thoſe who ſerved in his armies. 
And, what is more ſurpriſing, this unjuſt and 
barbarous law is tranſeribed in the golden bull, 
almoſt word for word, and makes part at _ 
* ay 


evo 
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BOOK i day of the conſtitution of the empire, as con- 


* * 
2 
D. 


=} * 
2 V. 


Auream. 


4+ 


1169. 
Bullam | 
life of an elector, eccleſiaſtick or civil. But 
* ſect. 1. in theſe inſtances, and ſome others which might 


- firmed - by. the. treaties of Munſter and Oſna- 


burg, in the. caſe of a conſpiracy againſt the 


be produced, the principles of juſtice were 
ſacrificed to an exceſſive deſire of ſecuring 
the government, by extraordinary terrors, 
againſt the danger of treaſons. And thus, 
under the adminiſtration of King Henry the 
Second, the independence and majeſty of the 
ſtate having been ſhaken 7 the outrageous 
attempts of the pope and the clergy, it was 
judged neceſſary to arm the eivil authority 
with theſe dreadful powers, that all the fami- 
lies of thoſe churchmen, who might be inclined 
to abett any offence of that nature, ſhould be 


obliged to reſtrain them, and to watch over 
their conduct with a 6. 4 eye, for fear 
of being themſelves involved in the puniſh- 


ment of their crimes. It has been mentioned 
before, that the families of thoſe biſhops, who 


refuſed to obey the king's mandate for the 
election of Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, 
bad been threatened with baniſhment by the 
Grand. juſticiary Richard de Luci; and that 


it was actually executed on Becket's relations, 


and all who were intimately connected with 


him in any manner whatſoever. Nothing 
can juſtify ſuch. an iniquitous. and cruel. pro- 
ſcription of innocent perſons. But that Henry 
and his juſticiary did not act therein without 
ſome warrant of law may be reaſonably in. 
0 ferred 


. 


| 
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ferred from theſe articles, which denounce the Book . 
ſame penalties againſt all the kindred of other 
offenders, before the offence was committed: 
ſo that the extreme rigour of them cannot be 
imputed to any ſudden heat of anger. They 
were certainly framed by the king with the 
opinion and adyice of his council. None of 
his judges remonſtrated againſt them as legal. 
Nor does it appear, that afterwards, on his 
return into England, any complaint was made 
of them in parliament. But further, I find, 
that the ſame practice, of extending the puniſh- 
ment. for offences. of this fort to the whole 
kindred” of the criminal, prevailed, durin 
this age, in the kingdom of Scotland. For 
in the year eleven Fondied and eighty one, 
ſome clergymen having preſumed to pay their 
obedience to' the biſhop of St. Andrews, who 
had been driven into exile by William the 
Lion, king of Scotland, and had thereupon 
excommunicated ſome of his nobles, that prince 
baniſhed them, and all their rela ions with 
them, even thoſe (ſays the contemporary ab- v. Benedict. 
bot of Peterborough) 09 were ſtill in their abb. ſub ann. 
cradles," or at the breaſts of their mothers. 181. 
It may be faid, that the Scotch king derived 
this act of tyranny from the precedent ſet him 
by Henry the Second in England : but I think 
it more likely that the governments of both 
kingdoms had taken it before from ſome other 
ſource ; and moſt 2 from the Roman 
imperial law, which, as hath been obſerved 
in the preceding book of this hiſtory, began 


early 
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BOOK MI. early in.this grign.0o mix itſelf with the ancient 
T g Juriprudence of England. © 
However this may have been, the articles 
_ abovementioned were received with no marks | 
of giſſatisfaction or. diſlike, by the lay e | 
of this kingdom, who took an oath to obſerve 
them in every particular. And the manner of 
doing it is remarkable. The ſheriffs were or - 
ered to ſummon all the military tenants, and 
other frecholders, in their ſeveral counties, to 
Gerv. Chren. appear at the county - court, and there be ſworn 
1468. to theſe articles; which was likewiſe to be 
performed in all cities and boroughs. They 
were alſo to ſend their officers into the villages, 
and by them the inferior orders of peaſants, 
who did not come to the county- court, were 
to have the ſame oath adminiſtred to them. It 
was accordingly taken by all the laity through- 
| out the whole kingdom, from boys to decrepit 
Gerv. Chron. Old men, as we learn from Gervaſe of Canter- 
£099; Cod. bury, a contemporary hiſtorian, who calls it an 
Cotton. epiſt. @Þjur,atron - of abedience to pope Alexander and 
Fr gane. e archbiſhop of Canterbury. Biſhop Stilling- 
| fleet Ak leet. terms it, an aath of ſupremacy made fo 
Crefly, e. 5: long ago as in the reign of King Henry the 
ly N Second, and by bis command. He alſo mentions 
| papiſts. it as @ very remarkable thing, that the bring- 
ing over letters from the pope, or any mandate 
from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhould, by 
one of theſe articles, be puniſhed as treaſon. 
But the following werds explain theſe letters 
to be mandates, wherein was contained an in- 
terdict on the kingdom. And the purpoſe 


thereof 
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thereof being evidently to endanger the go- BOOK 11, 


vernment, it was not improperly conſidered as 
an act of high . treaſon, which ought to be pu- 
niſhed by the moſt rigorous, penalties. the law. 
could inflict. That all the laity took the oath 
demanded by the king, and bound themſelves 
to obey ſuch orders as theſe, without reſiſtance 
or complaint, is a great proof how unanimouſly 
they ſtill concurred with that monarch, in op- 
poſition to Becket and the papal pretenſions, 
But the clergy were not ſo tractable. For 


Cohan ponent 
A. D. 1109. 


when Geoffry Ridel, archdeacon of Canterbury, V. Epil. 65. 
Richard, archdeacon of Poitiers, and ſome lays I. f. 


officers: of the crown, were ſent by the king 
with inſtructions, to aſſemble all the biſhops 
and abbots at Landon; and to demand of them 
the ſame ſecurity, with regard to the articles 
abovementioned, none of them would appear 
there, or in any manner give a countenance to 


this proceeding. The biſhop of Wincheſter V. Epi, 45. 
firſt proteſted. againſt it, declaring that he 4 65. l. f. 


would, to the laſt moment of his life, moſt 
devoutly obey the apoſtolical mandates, and 
thoſe of the church of Canterbury, to which 
he had vowed fidelity and obedience ; and he 
injoined all his clergy. to do the. ſame. The 
biſhop of Exeter followed the example of that 
prelate, and then retired into a monaſtery. 
The biſhop of Norwich, though expreſsly for- 
bidden by particular orders from the king, pub- 
liſhed. a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the earl of Cheſter and ſeveral others, con- 
formably to injunctions laid upon him by 

VOL» IV. 'F" Becket, 
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BOOK: m. Becket, even in the preſence of the officers 
A 


who brought the prohibition. Then deſcend- 
ing from the pulpit, he laid his paſtoral ftaff 
on the high altar, and ſaid, he would ſee 
who would dare facrilegiouſly to ſtretch out 
their hands againſt the lands or goods of his 
church: after which going into the cloiſter 
of the abbey he lived there with the monks. 
The biſhop of Cheſter was equally obedient 
to the archbiſhop's injunctions, and then, to 
ſecure himſelf from the officers of the crown, 


he withdrew into a part of his dioceſe inhabited 
only by the Welſh. Thus did the clergy 
declare an open rebellion againſt the royal 


authority, rather than venture to offend their 
maſter, the pope. As to the laity who had 
taken this oath, they were abſolved from the 


obligation of it by letters from Becket, which 


he found ſecret methods to convey into Eng- 


land: but that many of them defired to avail 


themſelves of the benefit of this abſolution does 
in no wiſe appear. of MY 
Ie king's thoughts were now intent upon 


a matter of importance, which he had for ſome 


time been revolving in his mind. His eldeſt 
ſon was the darling and delight of his heart. 
If he ſhould happen to die during the tender 


3 age of that prince, it was poſſible that ſume 
Oo ” 


the nephews of Stephen, or the earl of Bou- 
logne, who had married the daughter of that 
king, might aſpire to the crown. The election 
of Stephen againſt the many repeated oaths, 
which the whole nation had taken to eſtabliſh 
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the ſucceſſion in the Empreſs Matilda, madeBook 11. 
ſuch engagements appear an inſufficient ſecurity. XD ihe 


Some other precaution was therefore ſuppoſed 
to be neceflary, and, agreeably to the general 
cuſtom of thoſe times, it was thought moſt 
adviſeable for the king in his own life-time 
to crown his heir, and, with the conſent and 
authority of parliament, declare him king in 


ſubordination to himſelf : 1 ſay, in ſubordination 
to himſelf; for, although this coronation made See Hale's 
him a" ſovereign over all others within the Pleas of the 


realm, it left him a ſubject with reſpect to 
his father, and he owed the ſame allegiance 
to him as before. Nor was there annexed 
to this royalty any ſeparate appenage, or in- 
dependent juriſdiction: fo that indeed it was 
no more than an empty title which gave an 


enereaſe of dignity, but none of power, unleſs 


when the father ſhould be out of the Kingdom, 
or under ſome incapacity to exerciſe his au- 
thority : for then it was underſtood that the 
adminiftration would,” of courſe, devolve to 
the fon.” This had been continually practiſed 
in France, from the reign of Hugh Capet 
down to Louis the Seventh, who was then 


on the throne. And from hence I think it see P. Da- 


evident, beyond all contradiction, that the niel. 
kings of France in thoſe days acknowledged 
in the nation a right to confirm or alter the 
ſucceſſion: ſince they did not rely on any 
natural or legal claim, which their eldeſt ſons 
had, at their deceaſe, to ſucceed to the crown; 
but defired to ſecure it to them by this an- 


1 ticipated 
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ticipated election. Had it been acknowledged, 
as a maxim of law in thoſe times, that the 
throne could never be vacant, this practice, 
which meant only to prevent ſuch a vacancy, 


could not have prevailed in that kingdom. 


The policy was the ſame with that of the 


emperors of Germany now, when' they en- 
deavour to induce. the diet to elect a king 
of the Romans: nor can any thing give us 


a more perfect idea of the nature of theſe 
cC̃oronations. Upon a ſimilar motive, and in 
- ſimilar manner, King Stephen had attempted 


to crown his ſon Euſtace; but yet it muſt 


be owned, that ſtrong reaſons might have been 
urged to diſſuade King Henry the Second from 


having recourſe to this meaſure, in order to 


| ſecure bis ſon's ſucceſſion. He might have 


been told, that the deſire of regal power would 
be apt to accompany. the name of king; and 


| 4s he did not intend a participation of ther, 
it was not prudent, by unneceſſarily giving 


the other, to kindle an ambition in the mind 


of his fon, which might eaſily produce a dan- 


gerous flame. That the young prince, who 


was naturally of a high ſpirit, would be much 


more exalted in his own imagination by the 
àcceſſion of this new. dignity ; nor would there 


be wanting ſome wicked flatterers to blow 


uß that pride, and ſuggeſt to him notions that 


obedience and royalty were mcompatible things, 


or at leaſt that the latter ought always to bring 


With it ſome real advantage, beſides the empty 


title and pageant robes of king. That this 


method 
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method of ſecuring the ſucceſſion, unknown, BOOK In. 
unthought of in England, till vainly at- Te. 
tempted by Stephen, was authoriſed chiefly 
by the practice of France: but from that king- 
dom itſelf examples might be alledged, to ſhew 
the great inconvenience and danger attending 
it. Hugh Capet, who introduced it in favor Glaber, 1. iii. 
of Robert, his eldeſt fon, had often repented 4 9X 
the taking of that ſtep, from the dif ot 13 | 
ſuffered by his ſon's — nd defire | 
of meddling in the government, 4 being 
raiſed to the throne. And when Robert him- 
ſelf had been perſuaded, by the ſollicitations 
of his wife, againſt the opinion of his wiſeſt 
counſellors, to crown his ſon, he had the 
mortification to ſee that prince rebel againſt 
him, in order to obtain à greater ſhare in the 
government, or at leaſt ſome province in 
which he might exerciſe royal authority. 
Philip the Firſt had been forced to give up 
two provinces to Louis le Groſs, whom he 
had likewiſe made king: and if, in other in- 
ſtances, no diſturbance had enſued from theſe 
premature coronations, it was either becauſe 
| the father had happened to die very ſoon after 
the ſon had been crowned, or becauſe the ſon 
did not live to feel that ambition, which ſuch 
a nominal exaltation to ſovereign 1 wk muſt 
| ! irrjtate; but could not 


1 theſe objeRtions there was afloubicd] y 

a rest force of truth; but in anſwer to them 
bo 1 have been ſpeciouſly urged, that if the 
1 3 advantages 
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and beſt proviſion againſt many accidents to 


ed in any kingdom of Europe. That, as 
method ſo ſure and effectual to hinder any of 


the ſtates; and in the kingdom of Sicily, by 
Roger, the founder of the Norman monarchy 


great authority, both from the character of that 


from the conformity of the government in its 


in England. That, although the cuſtom had 
not prevailed in this nation ſince the uniting 


of Mercia; nor had any ill conſequences hap- 


kings; and for the preventing of factions, 
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advantages attending this practice in France, 
to the royal family and the realm, had not 
been found by experience to outweigh very 
much the inconvenience or danger, it would 
not have been ſo long continued. That the 
ſame thing had been practiſed in the latter 
empire of Germany, with the free conſent of 


there; who, in the year eleven hundred and 
fifty, about four years before his death, had 
crowned his ſon, William; an example of 


prince, one of the wiſeſt that ever reigned, and 


conſtitutional principles with that eſtabliſhed 


of the heptarchy, it was, not without a pre- 
cedent among the Anpglo-Saxons. . For Offa 
the Great had crowned his ſon in the kingdom 


pened from it there. That it was the ſafeſt 


Which all kingdoms are liable, ſuch as the 
long abſence, or ſickneſs, or captivity, of their 


which nothing encourages ſo much in a mo- 
narchy as an unſettled ſucceſſion. That the 
right of primogeniture was not firmly eſtabliſh- 


Henry had many: ſons, he could find no other 


them 


* 
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them from attempting to overpower that right, BOOK In. 


in times to come, by the ſtrength of a party 
among the nobles or. people, as the crow 

of the eldeſt during his own lite, and without 
further loſs of time: for this would produce 
in the minds of the younger an habitual obe- 
dience to him, as their ſovereign; which, if 
they did not contract it in their infancy, they 
might not ſo eaſily learn in a riper age; eſpe- 
cially having before them the example of the 
three ſons of William the Firſt, the two 
youngeſt of whom ſucceflively obtained the 
dominion of England, without any regard to 
the title of the eldeft, who never was able to 
make it good. And the obligation conferred 
on Prince Henry by this encreaſe of his dig- 
nity, together with the future more ſolid ad- 
vantages he would be ſure to draw from it, 
muſt, in all reaſon, be rather an additional 
bond, to ſecure his obedience and duty to his 
father, than any incitement to depart from 
them, as thoſe who argued againſt it had ſup- 
poſed, _ 

Theſe conſiderations prevailed ; and, in- 
deed, it ſeems that the king had been deter- 
mined u the meaſure ſome years before. 
For, when the ſee of Canterbury was vacant, 


— 
A. D. 1170. 


by the death of Archbiſhop Theobald, as he v. Epif. 45. 


then apprehended that the election of Becket i. 
might meet with ſome difficulty, be obtained a 


bull from the pope, impowering him to cauſe 
his ſon Henry to be crowned by what biſhop 


he pleaſed, This * from a letter * 
1 
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BOOK ur by that prelate; and from another, written to 
bim, we alſo learn, that, in the year eleven 
V. Epit.241, hundred and fixty four, it was reported in 
Li France, that the coronation would be per- 
formed by the hands of Pope Alexander, who 

was to go to England for that purpoſe. John 

of Saliſbury, who ſent this intelligence, adds, 

that it was 1magined the deſign of crowning 

the prince was deferred on that account. There 

is reaſon to think that this report was well 

founded; for, as Louis le Jeune had been 

crowned, during the life of his father, by Inno- 

cent the Second, who then was in France, 

Henry might naturally wiſh, in ſimilar cir- 
cCumſtances, to procure the ſame honor to be 
done to his ſon by Alexander the Third. But 

this, I ſuppoſe, was prevented by the ſubſe- 

quent diſpute between him and that pontiff. 

After that time no further mention is made of 

this buſineſs, till the year eleven hundred and 

V. Epiſt. 67. lixty-cight, when (as a paſſage in a letter then 
L. il. written informs ay Henry's, miniſters were em- 
ployed to negociate about it at Beneventum. 

p. Daniel, Some modern authors have ſuppoſed, that the 
t. ili. . 347: principal motive, which induged that monarch to 
nut fit, was the example of Philip the Firſt, king of 
France, who, when his own perſon was threaten- 

d with an excommunication, had crowned his 

ſon, and by that means had prevented the revolt 

of bis ſubjects, and all the diſorders that would 

_ Otherwiſe have enſued when, the ſentence was 
paſt, But it has been ſhewn, that when Henry 
Was pnder no apprehenſions of ſpiritual cen: 


ſures 
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ſures he entertained the ſame deſign. Never- BOOK i. 
theleſs it is probable that this may have deter- —— 
mined him to accompliſh it at tb7s time. But 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury being out of 
the kingdom, and the crowning of the kings 
of England having for ſome time been re- 
puted one of the rights of that ſee, the cere- 
mony could not be performed in his abſence, 
without an objection in point of form, which 


might give a pretence to diſpute the validity of 


it, and much affect the ſuperſtitious minds of 
the vulgar, with whom forms are eſſentials in 
ſolemnities of this nature. To this objection 
the former bull obtained from the pope was 
not a good anſwer, becauſe Alexander gave v. Epilt. 45. 
that on the ſuppoſition of there being no Arch- i. 
biſhop of Canterbury when the young prince 
ſhould be crowned, and not in derogation to 
any privilege of that ſee. William the Firſt | 
indeed had been crowned by the archbiſhop of 
York : but there was at that time no arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury acknowledged by the 
pope: for Stigand's election was deemed not 2 
canonical, and (as Becket affirms in a letter to v. Epitt. 
Alexander) he was then excommunicated by Prdick. 
the apoſtolical ſee, for holding, againſt her 
prohibitions, together with Contabary, the 
ſees of Wincheſter, London, Worceſter, and 
Ely. Another more recent example, which 
the king had to plead, was the coronation of Ibidem. 
his grandfather, Henry the Firſt, by the biſhop 
of Hereford, in the abſence of Anſelm, who had 
then left the kingdom, upon a diſpute with the 

| I® | grown 


- 
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BOOK I. crown of much the ſame nature as that of 


A. D. 1170. 


Becket at preſent: but the biſhop of Hereford 
acted as ſubſtitute to his abſent metropolitan, 
and as ſoon as Anſelm came home, the king 
excuſed what had been done from the neceſſity 
of the time, and, delivering to him his crown, 
in the preſence of all his nobility, deſired to 
receive it from his hands ; 3 the anoint- 
ing and conſecrating a king wf England was a 

dignity annexed to his fee : which being thought 
by the archbiſhop a full ſatisfaction, he ap- 
proved the act of his ſuffragan, and replaced 
the crown on the head of — , After ſuch 
an extraordinary compliment made to the ſee 
of Canterbury in this matter, by ſo prudent a 
king, whoſe example m moſt points was a law 


to his grandſon, the latter could not eaſily diſ- 


pute its pretenſions. But, as he would neither 
ſuffer Becket to return into England, nor an 
longer defer his fon's coronation, it was neeeſ- 


, fary to act as if there had been no archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and let the ceremony be per- 


formed by ſome other prelate. 'The archbiſhop 


of York, as the higheſt in dignity, appeared 

the moſt proper to execute ſuch a function. In 

the year eleven hundred and ſixty- two, after 
Becket's election and conſecration, he had 

' claimed that office as one of the rights of his 

V. Epiſt. 10. ſee, and obtained a bull from Pope Alexander 


. » himlelf to confirm it, on the foundation of 


many - precedents, which he brought to ſup- 
port it, from times antecedent to the Norman 
government in this kingdom. Nevertheleſs 
Becket afterwards procured from that pontiff a 
I revocation 
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revocation of this bull, by a letter forbidding Bo Ok ur. 


the archbiſhop of York, and all the biſhops of ——— 


D. 1170, 


England, to do any act againſt the authority V. gpia. 41. 


and dignity of the church of Canterbury, |. iv. 
which being materially concerned in this par- 

ticular, it was naturally underſtood that hereby 

the former grant was repealed. There is no 

date to this letter; but from others we find, V. Epiſt. 36. 
that it had been received before this time; and, L Io 26. L U. 
as the king was apprehenſive that none of the 

biſhops · would venture to diſregard the prohi- 

bition it contained, he ordered two of the mi- 

niſters whom he ſent to the pope, after the 
concluſion of the conference at Montmirail, 

viz. Richard Barre and the archdeacon of 
Landaffe, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 

obtain from Alexander a new letter, not only 

to impower, but command, the archbiſhop of 

Vork, to crown the prince, his fon, at any 

time, when he ſhould require it of him. One 

can hardly conceive that Alexander ſhould | 

have been brought, by any perſuaſions, to 

grant a requeſt which he knew was ſo offenſive 

to Becket. But yet he did grant it; and de- 

clared that this office | belonged to the ſee of 

York, The letter is extant in manuſcript MS. Cotton. 
among thoſe of Becket, both in the Cotton CI f 
library and in the Bodleian ; but, for the honor 288. 
of the pope, it was omitted in the edition made Ms. Bodley. 
of them at Bruſſels from the Vatican manu- 2 
ſeript. Henry received it, on the return of 
Richard Barre and the archdeacon of Landaffe, 

about the latter end of the month of February, 
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© BOOK im. in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy. He 
bad kept his Chriſtmas at Nantes, with Geof- 
Benediaud fry, his ſon, in the moſt pompous manner: and 
Abbas, ſub after the ſolemnity of that feſtival” they had 
ann. 217% made a progreſs together over all Bretagne, to 
receive the homage ahd fealty of the nobles 
and freemen of that dutchy, who had not paid 

it before. We likewiſe are told that the king 
proceeded judicially againſt the earl of Pon- 

tieure, and deprived him of almoſt all the 

honors and power he had poſſeſſed in that 
country: the cauſe of which, I make no doubt, 

Was his not having appeared to pay his duty 
to his prince on this occaſion,” or ſome a& of 
rebellion or contumacy of which he was guilty. 

For no complaint was made by Louis of any 

98 2 having been done by this ſentence, or 

of any breach of the amneſty granted to the 
confederate lords in Bretagne by the late treaty 

of Montmirail; as there would have certainly 

been, if Eudo had not deprived himſelf of the 

| benefit of that treaty by his own fault. 

V. Epiſt. 18. Theſe affairs being ſettled, Henry returned 
L v. into Normandy, and, through the mediation 
of ſome of his clergy in that country, propoſed 
to Becket new offers for an agreement between 
them,” upon general terms, namely, that each 

of them ſhould perform hat he owed to the 
other. Bin he ſeems to have done it only to 

- amuſe the archbiſhop, till he ſhould hear what 
ſiucceſs John of Oxford and the two archdeacons 
of Roũen and of Seez, whom he had ſent to 
| "no ſoon after the conference held at 


Montmartre, 
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Montmartre, had met with in their buſineſs. BOOK 1. 
Of this an account was brought to him by TD. 
Richard Barre and the archdeacon of Lan- 
daffe, together with the abovementioned letter, 
or mandate, to the archbiſhop of Vork. Upon 
which he immediately ſignified to Becket, who 
had ſet out from Sens in order to attend bim 
at Caen, that he would have him proceed no 
further; becauſe he was obliged to go over 
into England without delay. $a 
Before the return of theſe miniſters, that 

prelate, being aware, either from intelligence 
or ſuſpicion, of Henry's purpoſe to crown 
his ſon, had entreated the pope to aſſert the 
right of the ſee of Canterbury, and to lay a 
reſtraint on the archbiſhop of York, and all 
other Engliſh biſhops, from preſuming to in- 
termeddle in that coronation; which was 
granted to him in terms as ſtrong and ample v. Epit. 42. 
as he himſelf could deſire. The privilege of “ in. 
his ſee was declared, and the prohibition en- 
| forced by the apoſtolic authority. Nay, the v 
biſhops were told, that rf any one of them 
ſhould preſume to attempt it, he ſhould undoubted- 
ty know, , that it would be to the great peril of 

his \ office and order. His Holineſs alſo denied 

them any appeal to himſelf on this matter. 
The letter is dated the twenty -fixth of Febru- 
ary, and muſt have been ſent within a few 
weeks after that, in which Alexander, by the 

fame apoftolick authority, had impowered and 
commanded the archbiſhop of York to crown V. Epiſtolam 
the young prince, as 7he performing of that . bt 
9 4 function 
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BOOK m. function belonged to his fee; which he took 


V. Epiſt. 45. 
1. v. 


V. Epiſt. 1 . 4 
| 14 I. v. 


— —_—— 
. D. 1170. 


no notice of to Becket. It alſo appears that 
he earneſtly deſired the king to conceal from 
that prelate his having received ſuch a letter. 
A more ſcandalous inſtance of double dealing 
can no where be found! And it will be ſeen 
that his Holineſs, in the progreſs and con- 
ſequences of this buſineſs, went ſtill greater 
lengths, with the moſt aſtoniſhing impudence 
of diſſimulation. Pra | 


Beſides the mandate concerning the young” 
prince's coronation, John of Oxford and the 
archdeacons of Rowen and of Seez had obtain- 
ed for the king, that a commiſfion ſhould be 
{ent by the archdeacon of Landafte and Richard 
Barre to the archbiſhop of Rowen and the 
biſhop of Nevers, for the concluding of an 
reement between him and Becket, on terms 
which he himſelf had propoſed to his Holineſs 
by the advice of his. council, They were ex- 
preſſed in theſe words, < that, for the love of 
God, of the pope, and of the church of 
«© Rome, the king would permit the archbiſhop. 
of Canterbury to return in ſafety to his 
„church, and to hold and enjoy it in peace, 
<« and all his poſſeſſions, as he had held them 
« betore he went out of the kingdom, while 
« he was in the king's favor ; and the ſame 
« to thoſe who were baniſhed on his account.” 
And whereas the king, out of regard to the 


publick oath he had ſworn, not to give Becket 


the kiſs of peace, had propoſed, that his _ | 
N on 
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ſon ſhould give it for him, Alexander con- Book m. 
ſented to accept the expedient, if the archbiſhop —-—- 
himſelf could be induced to agree to it; and © P. 117. 


ordered the legates to labour that point with 
him, unleſs they could perſuade the king to 
give up his ſcruple; which to render more 
eaſy, he abſolved him from his oath, and in- 
joined him to give the kils, for the remiſſion of 
his fins : at the ſame time admoniſhing Becket, 
that, as much as he could with fafety to the 
liberty of the church, and without any danger 
to himſelf, or his friends, he ſhould humble 
himſelf towards the king. But if, upon theſe 
conditions, peace was not concluded within 
forty days after the king had been admoniſhed 
by the legates to make it agreeably to his pro- 
miſe, they were then commanded to lay all his 
dominions in France under an interdi&, with- 
out any allowance of a further appeal, unleſs 
they were certain, that, ſoon after the expiration 
of that time, he would fulfil the terms pre- 
ſeribed, or that the archbiſhop would agree to 
receive the kiſs from the ſon, inſtead of the 
father. They had alſo a power, upon an aſ- 
ſured expectation of peace being made, to ab- 
folve the excommunicated, with a proviſo, 
that, if the expected reconciliation did not 
enſue, their former ſentence ſhould be re- 
newed without appeal. And Alexander ſaid, 
in a letter he wrote to the king, < that if peace 
« ſhould not be made, upon the plan now 
& laid down, and they who had declared their 
«© appeal to the ſee of Rome thought proper 

« to 
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BO OK _ « to, putſue- it, he would hear their defence 


Fri 


« and re their cauſe, as God ſhould inſpire 
* « him; for which hearing he appointed the 
« next feaſt of St. Luke.“ His Holineſs was 
_ unwilling to incumber the treaty with any 
further conditions; yet he inſtructed the le- 
gates, * that they ſhould endeavour to gain 
« for the archbiſhop a thouſand marks, which, 
« Vivian had told him, the king was willing 
« to, give that prelate, as a ſupply for his pre- 
« ſent neceſſities: but, in caſe of a refuſal, 
e the, reconciliation was not to be ſtopt on 
this account. And they were further di- 
te rected, that, not immediately after the peace 
6 was concluded, but within a ſhort time, as 
« their diſcretion. ſhould judge moſt proper 
« and convenient,. they ſhould, in the name 
66 of the Lord, admoniſh the king, and in- 
« join him, for the remiſſion of his ſins, 70 
« abatiſh the evil cuſtoms or laws of his realm, 
60 © e thoſe, which he had of late intro- 
ced, | againſt his own ſalvation, and the 

10 liberty. of the church ;. to releaſe his biſhops 
«* ond. other ſubjetts from the obſervance of 
« them, and repay to the archbiſhop, and thoſe 
&« that belonged to him, the profits of the re- 
« venues which he had ſeized, If the king, 
« upon their admonition, did not yield to 
« theſe propoſitions, then they were ordered, 
« as ſoon as poſſible, to ſignify by a letter to 
« his Holineſs, in concert with Becket, which 
of the cuſtoms it was moſt neceſſary to inſiſt 
« on the abolition. of, and how much of the 


« profits 
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4 profits received by him the king was willing 
« to pay.” All this was thrown in, only 
to top Becket's mouth, that he might not 
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complain of thoſe points being given up by 
the pope, which he and his friends had moſt 
at heart. For there was no great likehhood 


that the king would be brought to do any 
thing after the peace, which he would not do 
for the peace. And Becket ſo underſtood it; 
for he was extremely diffatisfied with the com- 
miſſion, and told the pope, . the king had been 
« ſummoned often enough upon this matter, 
„ and it was time to proceed to judgement.” 
His diſguſt was much encreaſed by the abſo- 


lution of the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 
which the pope had particularly ordered the 


V. Epiſt. 24. 


I; V. 


V. Epiſt. 20, 
21. I. v. 


legates, or either of them, to give, in terms 


very honorable to the biſhop of London, 


whom his Holineſs called a religious, learned,' 


prudent, and diſereet man ; only taking an oath 


of them, as was uſually done on theſe occaſions, 


that they would ſubmit to his mandate, with 
regard to the final deciſion of their cauſe, 
When Becket heard this, he wrote to his friends 
Cardinal Albert and Gratian, in a ſtyle which 
expreſſed the utmoſt fury of reſentment. Satan, 
he ſaid, was let looſe again to the deſtruction of 
the church; Barabbas was freed and Chriſt 
was crucified a ſecond time: adding that St. Pe 
ter bimſelf, if be was upon earth, could not have 

er to abſolve ſuch impenitent ſinners, Hav- 
ing enlarged upon this, and bitterly inveighed 
againſt the court of Rome, he broke out into 


V. Epiſt. 26, 
21, 


Vor. IV. U thele 
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BOOK m, theſe words, I cannot defend the liberty of 


be church, becauſe the apoſtolick ſee has 
3 rs Bal. 2. © now. protracted my exile to the end of the 
r. <6 fixth year. Let God fee, and judge. But 
a « an reds to die for it. Let any cardmals, 
| « who will, rife up againſt me, let them arm, 
I not only the A England, but the whole 
_ & world, if they can, to my deſtruction; I, 
« by: the divine protection, will neither living 
“ nor dying recede from my fidelity to the 
* charch. Henceforth I —— to God, 
| for whoſe fake ] ſuffer proſcription and 
| ee haniſhment, the maintenance of Bis own 
% cauſe. Let him find ſuch remedies as he 
© knows how to apply in the greateſt dif- 
„ ficulties. I purpoſe to give no further 
<,trouble to the court of Rome: let thoſe 
« apply to it, who prevail in their iniquities, 
$3 L and having triumphed over juſtice, and cap- 
| „ tivated innocence, return with pride and 
| e boaſting, to the confuſion of the church.“ 
= Thus wrote Becket to Cardinal Albert ; and - 
dhe other letter to Gratian | was little different 
13 in matter or expreſſion. He alſo made the 
V. Epiſt. 22, whole band of his companions in exile write 
23 *% to them in the ſame ſtyle, and declare the 
ſime reſolution not to litigate with their ad- 
verſaries, but commit to. God his own cauſe, 
as he had done. Vet the appearance in this 
matter was worſe than the reality; for Alex- 
ander thought he might abſolutely depend on 
the peace being concluded; as All the con- 
—_ of it had been n previouſly ſettled be- 


tween 


or KING HENRY I. 


tween him and the king, except the point of 800 11. 


the kiſs, which he preſumed would be got 
over one way or other, either by Henry's 
compliance, or Becket's accepting of the ex- 
pedient propoſed. As for the abſolution of 
the biſhops of London or Saliſbury, confidering 
that theſe prelates were both excommunicated 
without conſulting his Holineſs, and the latter 


extremely againſt his inclinations, it was no 


more than Becket had reaſon to expect; eſpe- 
clally fince he had paid ſo little regard to the 
warm interceſſions which Alexander had made, 
that he himſelf would ſuſpend or take off that 
ſentence. Had he ſeen the mandate ſent to 
the archbiſhop of York, he would have com- 
plained with more jultice: but of that he had 
obtained no certain intelligence; and the letter 
which he ſoon received from his Holineſs 
being ſo contrary to it, he thought the rumour 
he had heard about it was falſe. The form 
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uſed therein is very remarkable: By the V. Appendix. 


authority of St. Peter and ours, we grant, 


with the advice and conſent, of our brethren, 


that our dear fon, Prince Henry, ſhould be 
crowned king of England,” This ſuppoſed in 
the pope and the college of cardinals a right 
and power to diſpoſe of the crown of Eng- 
land: whereas the king had aſked a bull only 
to ſettle the e of his ſon's coronation. 
And thus did the ſee of Rome take every 
occaſion of applications made to it for dil- 
ferent purpoſes, | to, eneroaeh upon the rights 
of civil ſtates, and draw to itſelf all dominion, 
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Henry did not enough attend to the purport 


of theſe infidious words, but conſidered only 


A. D. 1170. 


„ 


the preſent benefit from Alexander's aſſent to 
What he deſired, and being impatient to put 
it in execution, leſt Becket and his friends 
ſhould find ſome means to prevent or obſtruct 
it, he haſtened over to England. While he 
was paſfing the channel, in the beginning of 
March, ſo great a tempeſt aroſe, about the 
middle of the night, that a fleet of fifty ſhips, 


which attended him in his paſſage, was diſ- 


rſed and terribly ſhattered. One of them 
funk, aboard of Which was Radulph de Bel- 
lomont, the king's phyſician, and Henry de 
Agnis, who is called by a contemporary au- 
thor, the moſt noble of the barons of England, 


with his wife and two children, and ſeveral 
it. other conſiderable perſons of the king's houſe- 
2+ hold, beſides four hundred ſailors and paſ- 

ſengers of an inferior rank. The king, after 


his ſafety had been almoſt deſpaired of durin 
eight or nine hours, got at laſt into Port!” 
mouth, to the great joy of his kingdom, from 
which he had now been abſent little leſs than 
four years. n Th 

So long an abſence was one, and not the 
leaſt inconvenience, that the many territories, 
which it's ſovereign poflefled in France, ine- 
vitably brought upon England. Thoſe do- 


- minions were in too unquiet a ſtate to be 
eaſily governed by delegated powers, and often | 
required the preſence of Henry himſelf to keep 


them in order. While therefore that prince 
g 1 a” N was 
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was neceſſarily employed in a very anxious at- BOOK I. 
tention to his intereſts there, or in wars entered ——— 
into for the ſake of thoſe intereſts, he was oblig. © * 
ed to negle& the government of his kingdom ; 
and of this negligence he now felt the bad ef- 
fects. There had ariſen, in his abſence, a great 
diforder and malverſation in the collection of the 
royal revenues, and in all judicial proceedings, 
excepting only thoſe of his own ſupreme court. 
To redreſs theſe ' grievances, of which com- 
plaints had been made from every part of his 
realm, was the firſt. object of his care on his 
return into England. He kept his Eaſter at 
Windfor, and held a parliament there, wherein 
he appointed a commiſſion of enquiry, con- 
fiſting of earls, barons, knights, and ſome dig- 
nified clergymen, who were to divide the whole 
kingdom into different circuits, and, as they 
went over it, ſtrictly to examine all perſons 
concerned in the adminiſtration of Juſtice ; 
archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, 
barons, Heriffs and their deputies; vavaſ- 
ſors, citizens, burgeſſes, and * employed 
under them; offers of the revenue, of the 
king's lands, and of his foreſts; what they 
had taken of the ſeveral perſons under their 
juriſdiction, while the king was in Normandy, 
Jjuqdicially, or otherwiſe ; upon what claim, oc- 
caſion, or evidence: what extortion, what cor- 
ruption, what partiality, what injuſtice, what 
fraud, or what neglect of duty, any among 
them had been guilty of, during that period of 
time. The ſeveral articles the reader may ſee 
more at large, in the Appendix to this volume, 
b U 3 | where 


ER 
, 
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BOOK 11. where the whole record is tranſcribed from. 
— Gervale of Canterbury, who lived at that time. 
. And certainly it deſerves a particular notice: 
1470. for in all the hiſtory of this kingdom there can- 
V.Appendix. not be found a more extraordinary exerciſe of 
the royal authority to the redreſs of mal-admi- 
niſtration. The conſtitution of England has 
veſted” in the crown, aſſiſted by parliament, 
that ſuperintending power over the conduct of 
magiſtrates, without the exerciſe of which the 
welfare of no government, and much leſs of a 
free government, can long be maintained. For 
the wiſeſt ſyſtem of laws will be deſtroyed by 
corruption, if there is not a continual and vi- 
gilant care to enforce their execution, to pre- 
vent the abuſe of them, and to puniſh thoſe 
miniſters and officers of ſtate, who break their 
truſt. When therefore our kings, to whom in 
the . firſt place this care belongs, and by whom 
it is moſt eaſily and beneficially exerted, omit 
to attend to it, cither through ignorance, or 
neglett, or any partial affection, it then becomes 
the duty of parliament to demand the redreſs 
of ſuch abuſes, and take thoſe methods to ob- 
tain it, which, by its own proper conſtitutional 
Fe een that aſſembly is enabled to uſe, and 
14s uſed, to the great benefit of the publick, 
even from the earlieſt times of our govern- 
ment. The aſſiſtance of thoſe powers may 
allo be prudently called in by the king in pro- 
ſecuting and. puniſhing high miſdemeanors, 
7 the offenders are numerous, and able to 
orm a ſtrong combination againſt the royal 


1 
8 LY * 
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juſtice, For the intervention of parliament BOOK In, 
ſtrengthens the royal authority, and ſhields it u 
from the odium which all extenſive correction "MA 
is apt to excite, This Henry well knew, and 
accordingly, in effecting this reformation, he 
wiſely choſe to — with the advice and 
concurrence of his great oouncil: nor ever be- 
fore or ſince that time, has any king of Eng- 
a in conjunction with his parliament, diſ- 

rged a duty of this nature with ſuch re - 
_ 7 8 The whole nobility and ma- 
giſtracy of the realm was ſubjected to the en- 
quiry now made. Even the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, eſtabliſhed in each dioceſe, were not 
excepted, Juljice ſeemed to have returned 
with the king into England, and to have ſum- 
moned all who had abuſed the authority of 
her name to a general judgement, | 
4 the report of the nnen Benedictus 
turned out at once almoſt all the Pbas. 
lor, 


in the kingdom, and their bailifls, or 0 


ere for oppreſſing his people, or defraud- 
ing the crown of its dues. Nor did he ſuffer 

| them to go off without finding ſureties to make 

proper — to the parties aggrieved, and 

fibeite to the crown. The barons, who had 

a judicature in right of their lands, could not 

be deprived of it in the fame manner as the 
ſheriffs or bailiffs, who were removeable from 
their offices upon miſbehaviour: but, as all who Gervaſe, 
had been charged with any offence by the com- use = 


miſſioners of enquiry appeared with their ſure- 
ties in * following parliament, to _ that 


94 97.0 harge ; 
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Book m. charge; and as, in the letters of Becket, writ- 


A. D. 1 


Gervaſe, | 


> _ Chron. ſab 


eodem anno. 


- ten after this time, F find not a word accuſing 
'* Henry of partiality in all this proceeding, 1 
think we may conclude, that they were ſeve- 
rally obliged to make reparation for any in- 
juries they had done to their ſuitors and vaſ- 


ſals; though from an expreſſion in one of our 


ancient hiſtorians, it may be inferred, that the 
king remitted to them the fines, and all pecu- 
niary demands, which were due to himſelf. 
Yet it does not appear, that he paſt, on this 
occaſion, any act of oblivion. He ſeems to 
have kept the rod till over their heads, that 
he might deter them thereby from any fimilar 


miſdemeanors in times to come. 


When he had thus re- eſtabliſhed the good 


order of the ſtate, and made his people the beſt 
reparation in his power for what they had ſuf- 
fered by his abſence, he propoſed to his parlia- 
ment, 8188 had been ſummoned to meet him 


Gervaſe, ib. 


at London on the feaſt of St. Barnabas, the 

affair of his ſon's coronation. They agreed to 
it without one diſſentient voice. Gervaſe of 
Canterbury ſcems to inſinuate, though ob- 
ſcurely, that the terror which ſome of them 
were under, on account of their paſt miſbeha- 
viour, made them more ready to comply with 


this requeſt. | But it is not clear that Henry 


wanted ſuch an influence over them, to pro- 


cure their conſent. There is no trace of any 


faction among the temporal barons, from whence 
he might apprehend oppoſition to this meaſure. 


La as for the ergy» the authority he had 


obtained 
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obtained from the pope put it out of their Book i. 
wer, if it had been in their will, to oppoſe —- 

2 EZ . D. 1170. 

is deſire. Vet, to induce them to concur 

therein with more cheerfulneſs, he graciouſly 
connived at their late diſobedience with regard 
to the oath he had required them to take. 
There being therefore no difficulty on any fide 
in this buſineſs, it was ſettled in the great 
council that on the following Sunday, the 
young prince, who was then fixteen cars old, 
ſhould be crowned in Weſtminſter Abbey by 
the archbiſhop of York, which was accordingly 
performed on the fifteenth day of June, in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy ; the biſhops 
of Durham, of London, of Saliſbury, and of 
Rocheſter, aſſiſting in the ceremony, and (to 
uſe the words of an author who lived in thoſe 
times) the clergy and people aſſenting and con- Hoveden, ſub 
ſenting thereto. . e 
The prince had been knighted by his royal 

father that morning.. On the next day ho- 

mage was done to him by William, king of 

Scotland ; which muſt have been for Lothian ; + 

that prince having ſurrendered the earldom 

of Huntingdon to David his brother, who in 

like manner did homage on account of that 

fief, No doubt, they had done it before to 

King Henry, the father, perhaps in the par- Benedict. Ab. 
hament held by him at Eaſter, where we are ſubann. 1170. 
told they were preſent. As this transfer of 
the earldom could not have been made without 

the conſent of that monarch, it is probable the 

two brothers had come into England on that 

1 buſineſs. 
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BOOK m. buſineſs. It muſt be alſo ſuppoſed that the 

3 demand of Northumberland had been waved 
* by King William: for, that a grant or ceſſion 
of that province was made to him now, or at 

any time before this, is not {aid by any author 

who lived in that age. | . 

If we may believe ſome hiſtorians of later 

times, Henry received a ſtrong proof, even 

during the ceremonies of his ſon's coronation, 

what he had to expect from the arrogance 


"Mart. Paris, Of that prince. It is ſaid by Matthew Paris 


p. 479 of and Polydore Vergil, that, with his own hands, 
- he ſerved up a diſh to his table; and that the 
boy, inſtead of thanking his father and ſove- 
reign for ſuch an honor done to him, ſaid to 
the archbiſhop of York, who complimented 
him upon it, that it was not à great con- 
|  deſtenſion for the ſon of an earl to ſerve the Jon 
|  Withelmusin of 4 Ring.” A contemporary writer ſo far 
Quadrilogo. confirms this account, as to ſay, that the father 
miniſtered to the ſon at the fegſt, and declared 
that he himſelf 4was no longer king. 'The ſame 

Writer adds, f hat be afterwards repented both 

of the words and the deed. _ me 
Why he ſhould thus ſpeak or act, ſo greatly 
to the prejudice of his own royal dignity, no 
reaſon appears. For, that, in exalting his ſon 
thus prematurely to the throne, he did not 
Goa mean to deſcend from thence himſgh, nor even 
do give him an equal ſhare theregh, the reſerve 
expreſſed in the oaths, which were taken to 


: | 1 
% 
4 0 
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that prince, undeniably proves. 
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As this was the firſt ſince the union of the BOOK UL 
Heptarchy, it was alſo the laſt coronation of TP. 
a ſon during the life of his father, in the king- I 
dom of England. We alſo find that the 
practice was omitted in France after Philip 
Auguſtus ;; a more ſettled principle of an here- 
ditary right to the crown, in a lincal courſe 
of deſcent, having prevailed from that time in 
both theſe nations ; which made ſuch a pre- 
caution unneceſſary to ſecure the ſucceſſion. 

The Princeſs Margaret was not crowned 
at the ſame time with her huſband, but remain- 
ed in Normandy with Queen Eleanor, her 


mother- in- law, till the ceremony was over, 


Some of Henry's enemies, and particularly, 


HBecket's friends, ſpoke of this as a contempt V. Epiſt. 11, 


deſignedly thrown upon her, and an affront  : 

to her father: which had ſuch an effect on 

the latter, that he immediately took up arms 

and attacked the Norman frontier. Henry Benedict. ab- 
was forced to leave England, and to go to en Ger 
repell this invaſion, or to pacify Louis. He vaſe, ſub ann. 
croſt the ſea about Midſummer, and on the 170. 
ſixth of July had a conference with the earl 

of Blois, whoſe mediation he was deſirous to 

employ in this buſineſs. It was no difficult 

matter for that earl to convince the king of 

France, when the heat of his paſſion was Over, 

that, no ſlight was intended either to him or 


his daughter. For Henry, preſently. after v. Epitt. 33. 


his ſon's coronation, had ſent orders to Nor- | v. 


mandy, that the young princeſs ſhould prepare 
to come over to England, as ſoon as ever 


the 
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TH Book nt. the royal robes and other neceſſaries for the 
AR pomp, which ſhe was to appear in, could be 
| 3 rovided for her. If the prince had waited 
| for theſe, it would have given ſuch notice to 
| Becket, and cauſed ſuch a delay, as might have 
25 afforded ſome means to that intri prelate, 
2 if not to defeat, yet to — bo perplex 
| | the affair with doch difficulties, as might be 
1 very unpleaſant. This Henry much , in 
1 and this alone was the cauſe why bis * 
in-law was not honored with the enſigns of 
royalty together with her huſband, Other- 
wiſe his own intereſt would have made him 
deſire to give her that ſatisfaction, as he would 
have thereby engaged the king of France, her 
0 father, to concur with him in ſupporting the 
V. Epi. 33. validity of the act againſt Becket's objections: 
ut ſupra. which one of that prelate's friends, a perſon of 
good underſtanding, was ſo ſenſible of, that, 
in a letter he wrote to him concerning theſe 
he adviſed him in no caſe to make 
—* any oppoſition to her coronation. This mat- 
ter was therefore ſo explained by the earl of 
Blois, that Louis was brought to an interview 
x with Henry, in a meadow ſituated near Fret- 
tevalle, upon the borders of Touraine, but in 
the diſtriẽt of Chartres. The reſult of this 
conference was a renewal of the peace between 
the two kings, and at the cloſe of it Hen 
8 de 1 was induced to conclude a Dance rote wi 
= ' Becket, upon the terms before ſettled W 8 
* and ihe pope: | es 


— — — a — 2 


r 2 ene CS tes 
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The archbiſhop had exerted his utmoſt en- 
deavours to Fe the coronation of the young © 
prince. As ſoon as he had received the letter 
from Alexander, which ſo poſitively ' forbad 
what that pontiff himſelf had lately authoriſed 
and commanded, namely, the crowning of the 
prince by the other meth, ſome means 


were found by him to tranſmit it into England, 


with others written by himſelf to all the En 
liſh any 0 wherein he declared, . that |: 
always had defired a peace in the Lord, and 


was now ready to pay all due honor and 
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V. Epift. 44» 
45» 46. I. iv. 


« reverence in Chriſt to the king, and to the 


„young prince, his fon, and to anoint and 
ce crown: the ſaid prince (if it were the king's 
6 pleaſure) according to the duty of his office, 
e as his predeceſſor had anointed and crowned 
e the king. He likewiſe notified to them, 
te that, by the authority of the pope, he forbad 
« any of them to preſume to invade this pri- 


* vilege of his ſee, or to affift at ſuch an in- 


“ vaſion, under pain of an anathema, referring 
them to the apoſtolical letter or mandate, 


which he had ſent over.“ But the perſon v. pit. 11. 


to whom all theſe letters were delivered did lv. 
not dare to produce them. Others were ſent 


to the convent of Canterbury, with no better 
ſucceſs; and the biſhop of Worceſter, who 


then was in Normandy, having been ſum- 

moned to attend the great ound! 

upon the affair of the young king's coronation, 

an attempt was made to prevail on him to 
carry 


in England, 
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BOOK n. carry ak with him, and ſhew to his brethren, 
— — a tranſcript of the pope's mandate, or perhaps 
14 2 F 7e the original, if (as ſeems the more probable) 
| V. Epiſt. 40. that, which Becket had before ſent into Eng- 


— a land, was only a copy. The archbiſhop wrote 
a letter, ſetting before him in all the ſtrong 
colours of eloquence, the courage and mag- 
nanimity of his illuſtrious father, the brave 
earl of Glouceſter, and expreſſing great con- 
fidence that, upon ſuch an occaſion, he would 
not ſhew himſelf degenerate, by a timid be- 
haviour. The whole diſcovers ſo much of 
the art and genius of Becket, that I have tran- 
{cribed it into the Appendix belonging to this 
book. The biſhop of Worceſter, with much 
piety, was a vain and weak man. This flat- 
tery worked him up to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
and made him defpiſe all the danger which 
ſuch a commiffion would expoſe him to from 
the rigour of the law. Indeed' he riſked leſs 
than any other perſon, who' ſhould commit 
the ſame offence ; becauſe the memory of his 
father was dear to the king, and the fimplicity 

of his character was an excuſe for his bein 

. . miſled, eſpecially where he imagined, that re- 
ligion was concerned. But, when he came 
to Dieppe, with an intention of paſſing into 
England, he received an injunction from Elea- 
nor, and Henry's Norman juſticiary, Richard 

de Humet, not to go over; and, more i 


V. Fitſtephen fectuall | 1 s lai 
je Ye ctuaily to prevent it, an embargo wa 


ket. - an all the ſhips in that harbour. Whethe 
| this was done on ſuſpicion only, or in con- 
| ſequence 
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{ſequence of ſome notice of what he had charged B; O Ok Il. 
himſelf with, is doubtful : bat it fhews the great 2 | 
vigilance of the government at that time toguard © OP 
againſtthe attempts which Becket might make to 
obſtruct the coronation : from whence it may be 
preſumed that Alexander himſelf had intimated 
to, Henry, by the mouth of Richard de Barre 
or of his colleague, that the meaſures he was 
obliged to keep with that prelate might force 
him to contradict the power he had given. | 
Nothing indeed could be apparently more in- V. Epi. 42. 
conſiſtent than his whole conduct in this mat- . 

ter. For, heſides the abovementioned letter to Hi 
all the biſhops. of England, by which he for- V. Epit. 43. 
bad any of them, except the archbiſhop of Can- id. 
terbury, to crown the young prince, he ſent 

not long afterwards, another to Becket, wherein 

that prelate himfelf, as well as his brethren, 

was poſitively commanded © not to officiate in 

« or be preſent at any ſuch coronation, nnle/s 

e the king ſhould firſt have releaſed all his ſub- 

&« fects from the obſervation of his cuſtoms, and 

« from the oaths which he had lately compelled 

&« them to tate. This was in effect an abſo- 

lute prohibition of Henry's deſign of crowning 

his fon: for Alexander could not but know 


that theſe conditions would not be complied 
” I with; and in the mandate he had ſent, at the 
1 deſire of the king, to the archbiſhop of York, 
; there was no à word concerning the royal 
cuſtoms, He 'moreover added here another 
condition, viz. that Henry ſhould take the 


* ſame oath to the church, e/pecrally rhe church N. 3 43. 
9 ; 


N : « 90 
: | 1 


7 
Ya 
y 3 
4 
* 
* 
1 
* 


1 nation oath, in which the pope was miſled by 


| | function, and how paſſionately he efired. to 
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BOOK m. . of 82 which the kings his prede - 
1 ceſſors had ually taken.” This aroſe from 


* ſuſpicion of an intention to change the coro- 


ſome falſe information as he was ſtill more 

in the notion that the church of Canterbury 

was particularly named in that oath. It does 

not appear that the archbiſhop thought fit to 

8 uſe of this mandate; nor, in truth, could 

V. Epiſt. 11. he do ſo, without great indiſcretion. But he 

. . Was adviſed by a friend, whoſe name is con- 
, cealed, to try, as his laſt reſource, to induce the 

king of France to ſend meſſengers to Queen 

Eleanor and Richard de Humet, who ſhould: 

proteſt, on his part, again the coronation of 

the young prince. The counſel was judicious, 

and probably might have ſucceeded, if the 

execution of 1t had not been a little too late; 

but, before the mellage Was lenf, & the ceremony 

Was finiſhed, | 


How ſenſible 2 e it was to 
Becket, that he could . means prevent 
the archbiſhop of Vork performing this 
do it himſelf, appears from a remarkable letter 
written to hs by his ſecret friend above- 
- mentoned. * t will you do (ſays that 
« perſon, who ſeems to have been much in his 

« confidence) what will you do, moſt wretched 
„ of men, it, by the ſhortneſs of the time al- 
« lowed you to act in with reſpect to this af- 
6 * you * be now defrauded of per 

« 40h 
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wt which you have fighed for fo long ? if he, BOOK m. 


„ who ought to have reigned by none but you, ——— 
« ſhould be made king by another ?” Theſe 
words plainly diſcover, that one of Becket's | 
views, in defiring to be elected archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was that, by right of his — he 
might crown the young prince, Which would 
furniſh a pretence to make him believe, it was 
4 him that be reigned. Thus the- biſhops of 
Rome, becauſe their miniſtry was 50 in 
crownmyg the emperors, preſumed to affert, that 
they gave the imperial crown, and that with- 
out their act an emperor could not be made. 
Becket hoped that the ſuperſtition and ignorance 
of the times would, in the ſame manner, a- 
{cribe to the archbiſhop of Canterbury the vir- | 
tue and power of making kings of England, | 
and that he therefore ſhould moſt hiphly | 


— • Ä] — en — - Py 
P——— — —_ 
en — 


oblige his pupil, in conferring upon him the 
royal dignity, by the ceremonies of union 
and tion.” But he now loſt this hope. 
The prince was crowned by another, and 
(what diſpleaſed him more) by the rival of 
his ſee, and his perſonal enemy, the archbithop 
of York; From the influence of that prelate, 
which he apprehended would be much en- 
creaſed by this act, the royal youth might 
likewiſe become his enemy, and would be more 
eaſily made ſo by his denying the validity of 
that coronation. Theſe thoughts were very 
painful to him, and his grief was inflamed to 
the higheſt degree of reſentment by his ſecret 
correſpondent, Who warned him, that, in his 
nos AV. A judgement, 
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V. Epiſt. 11. 
ut ſupra. 


we ken, 
A. D. 1170. 
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judgement, all Henry's profeſſions of being 
"diſpoſed to a reconciliation were only deceit, 
by which he meant nothing more, than to 
gain time for himſelf, and to enſnare him af- 
terwards more ſecurely, Nor did he tell him 
this merely as a notion of his own, but in- 


formed him that Richard de Ivelceſtre, one 


of the king's excommunicated ſervants, when 
he came to fetch over the prince of England 
from. Caen, had ſaid to him, (the perſon who 
wrote this anonymous letter) “ that the kin 

« would by all means delay the peace with 
« the archbiſhop, and, rather than make it, 
% would diſobey, to the end of his life, not 
« only the pope, but God himſelf.” From 
hence it appears that the perſon, who cor- 
reſponded on this occafion with Becket, muſt 
have been one unſuſpected by the king's friends, 
and to whom they ſpoke their opinions with 
the-utmoſt freedom. He concluded his letter 


with this advice to that prelate, . uſe for the 
future no forbearance ; but pour out your 
«+ whole ſpirit, unſheath your whole ſword : 


« for the eye of the king will never more look 
„% upon you. But may the eye of God look 


„„ with favor, upon you and the ſheep of his 


«paſture ; and may be deign to give his church 
« the glory of a victory over princes, rather 


than an infincere peace with princes.” The 


ſoul of Becket entirely ſympathiſed with theſe 
words. They encouraged him ſo much that 
he inſtantly wrote ſeveral letters to England, 


by which he put that realm under an interdict, 


Within 


or KING HENRY II. 


within fiſteen days after the receipt of them, BOOK ll. 


and in a peremptory manner, without ex- 


cepting even the caſe of his peace being made. . Epiſt. 30. 
But it does not appear that theſe letters were 35» 36, 37» 


ever delivered. 


The pope was ſomewhat leſs haſty and acted 
with more decency ; yet he ſhewed that he 
would not bear a much longer delay. Henry 


had tried to obtain from him ſome prolongation \ V. n 26. 


of the term preſcribed 1 in his mandate, and had! 
employed the mediation of the chief magiſtrates 
of the confederated cities in Lombardy, and 
of the embaſſadors from the Greek emperor, 
Emanuel Comnenus, who were then at Bene- 
ventum : but their good offices in his favor had 
no effect. And when Alexander hear -that 
he was gone into England, he wrote im- 
mediately to his legates, the archbiſhop of 


Rouen and the biſhop of Nevers, to fellow V. * 4. 


« him thither without delay, and ſtrongly ad- l. 
+ momiſh him to fulfill what he had promiſed 
« in relation to Becket; which if he would 
< not effectually do within the term of forty 
e days after that admonition, or by any arti- 
« fice eluded the ſecing of them, they were 
ordered to put all his dominions on the con- 
« tinent under an interdict. And they were 
further to tell him, that, if he did not repent, 
* bis Holineſs was determined to ſpare him no 
more than he had ſpared the emperor Frede- 
4 rick (whom he ſpeaks of in this letter as 
"A £4 66 Gus 
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1 BOOK n.“ being depoſed} and would certamly publiſh 
1 1 « againſt him the ſentence of .excommunication.” 


V. Epiſt, 1 Before Henry was informed of theſe orders 

* having been ſent, he had written to aſſure the 

archbiſhop of Roiien, « that he would fully 

« and willingly ratify that form of peace, 

« which, by his advice 3 by that of the other 

« lords of his council, he had himſelf propoſed 

e to Alexander, and of which his Holineſs had 

& declared his grateful acceptance.” This let- 

ter is dated at Weſtminſter, and ſeems to have 

been ſent not long after the time of his arrival 

in England. The language held m Nor- 

mandy by Richard de Ivelceſtre agreed very 

ill with this. declaration: but that : miniſter 

rather ſpoke his own private opinion than the 
ſentiments of his maſter, judging perhaps of 

thoſe ſentiments from the affront done 'to Bec- 

ket in the affair of the coronation, and other 

acts that bore a face of hoſtility and defiance, 

but were only deſigned to humble the arro- 

gance of that prelate, and fright him into a 

temper more che king. 5 and ſubmiſſive, 

with regard to the kin et, as Henry de- 

layed the execution of his promiſe, the legates 

would have immediately obeyed their inſtruc- 

tions, if they had not been prevented by a 

letter from him, in which he declared, that 

he ſhould ſoon return into Normandy, and 

V. Epift, 46. would have them wait for him there, without 

Fm expoſing themſelves to the inconvenienee and 

danger of paſſing the fea. TY this they agreed; 

2 which 


6x KING HENRY II. 


which much offended Becket, who vehemently Book I. 


deſired that no further complaiſance ſhould be 
ſhewn to the king in this negociation. 

He appears not to have known that all the 
articles of the agreement which Alexander 
preſcribed had been . previouſly ſettled by the 
archbiſhop of Roüen and Henry himſelf, be- 


fore they were ſent from Beneventum. For 


— 
A. D. 1170. 


in a letter which he wrote to one of the legates, V. Epiſt. 12. 
upon their deſign of going over to England, . 


he deſired them to conceal their inſtructions 
from Henry, that he might not know how much 
they had power to yield, and pretend to break 
off the treaty, if that prince would not pay 
the thouſand marks he had promiſed by Vi- 
vian. He allo preſſed them to inſiſt, that ſome 
of Henry's chief nobles, or one. of them at 
leaſt, and all the biſhops of England, fhould 
make themſelves pledges, or guarantees upon 
gath, for the execution of the treaty. But if 
the king could not be perſuaded to give theſe 
ſecurities, he inſiſted on their demanding, that 
the form of the peace ſhould be ſet down in 
letters patent under the great ſeal; and that 
one tranſcript thereof ſhould be delivered to 
him, another to the pape, and a third to the 
legates. He further defired them to require, 
that the poſſeſſions of the church, which had 
been taken away, ſhould be put into their 
hands, to'be by them delivered to his officers. 
Without the performance of theſe two laſt 
articles, he told them they were not to con- 

ſider the peace as certain; and therefore ought 
b X 3 not 


9 


— on 
9 — —ᷣ„ö— — 
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BOO E' m. not to abſolve the excommunicated.” Other 
conditions were added by him, which ſnew how 
exceedingly cautious and punctilious he was, 
in his manner of treating, and how little ſa- 
tisſied with the plan of agreement ſent to Henry 
by the pope. In the concluſion he thus di- 
rects them how to negociate with the king. 
« As it is not eaſy to diſcover the manifold 
s artifices of that monſter ; whatever he ſays, 
<« whatever ſhape he puts on, ſuſpe& it all as 
% full of deceit, - 5 it be manifeſly proved 
« by his deeds: for if he ſhould perceive that 
« he can either corrupt you with promiſes, or 
e fright you with threats, or obtain any thing 
% againſt your honor and the ſafety of the 
e cauſe; all your authority with him will in- 
« ſtantly vaniſh, and you will become the con- 
% tempt and the jeſt of him and his court. 
« But if he ſees that he cannot bend you from 
your purpole, he will at firſt counterfeit 
6 fury, he will ſwear, forſwear, take as many 
“ ſhapes as Proteus did, and at laft come to 
“ himſelf again; and, if it is not your own 
“fault, you will be from that time 4 God to 
* Pharaoh.” With ſuch an inſolent diſreſpect 
did this prelate talk of his ſovereign! But all 
theſe admonitions proved ineffectual. The 
legates, well knowing that the king had ſeen 
their inſtructions, adhered to them ſtrictly; 
and Becket had nothing left to ground a cavil 
upon, except the punctilio of the kiſs, which 
Y: Epiſt. 12. Henry refuſed. Ie faid, << it was a form 
Ly. « eſtabliſhed, among all nations, and in all re- 


„ Iig1ons, 


rd 
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<« ligions, without which peace was no where BOOK II. 


confirmed. That if, inſtead of receiving it 
from the king, he received ir from his ſon, it 
+ might be {aid in the world that he was only 


5 reſtored to the prince's favor, not the king's ;. 


6 + which if the vulgar. ſhould hear, it would 
ive. them an occaſion to reflect on the 


« peace,” Theſe arguments were ſo trifling, 
that he himſelf muſt have felt the weakneſs of 
them. For, if Henry intended to act in- 
fincerely in this reconciliation, how could he 
think, that his having been compelled, in fo 
offenſive a manner, to give the kiſs of peace, 


r 
A. D. 1170. 


would alter thoſe intentions? how would it 


avail more to him than it had done to the no- 
bles of Poitou, mentioned in the ſame letter, 
with whom he ſays that the king had broken!“ 
bis engagements, though taken under that 
pledge? In truth, he did not inſiſt upon this 


V. rin 12. 


ceremony for the ſake of ſecurity. It was a 


humiliation to which he malignantiy defired 
to bring the king, who could not recede from a 
vow he had publickly made, without a publick 
diſhonor. The triumph of conſtraining him 
to buy his peace, by ſuch a ſtain on his cha- 
racter, flattered the pride of Becket, and ſooth- 
ed his reſentments. But it irreconcilably of- 
fended Henry, who could not forgive the cruel 
arrogance of ſuch a proceeding. The pope 


V. * 1. 


indeed of his own accord, and without his!“ 
having aſked it, had abſoly ed him from his 
vow; aj a he remembered what anſwer his wiſe Eadmer Hiſt, 


and royal grandfather, Henry * Firſt, had, Nov. J. v. 
X 4 by © 


p. 126. 
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BOOK ni. by the advice of his council, returned to Calix- 
tds che Second, who offered to abſolve him 


A. P. 117% from an oath he had taken, on a ſimilar occa- 


ſion. The pope ſays, that, by his apoftolick 
aut hority, he 0 abſolve me from the vow I 
have ſolemnly made, I, againſt that vo , I will 
receive. Archbiſhop Thurſtan in York. But it 
does not ſeem 3 to the honor of a king 

that I ſhould conſent to ſuch abſolution, For 
who will afterwards truſt any promiſe made 
upon oath, i, by the example of what has been 
done in my caſe, it ſhall have been fhewn that 
the obligation of an oath: may be ſo eafily can- 
celled 7 There was great dignity and truth in 
theſe words. Henry the Second muſt have 
felt, no leſs than his grandfather, that the pope's 
abſolution in this caſe could not heal his 
honor; and therefore he ſhewed ſuch reluctance 
to yield the point to Becket, Nevertheleſs, as 
that prelate continued obſtinately to refuſe the 
expedient ' propoſed, he was compelled to ſub- 
mit to this grievous indignity, or ſtand all the | 
conſequences of not making the peace by the 
limited time. If he had pollelt no dominions 
out cf this iſl and, he would not have bad much 
to apprehend from thoſe conſequences ; ; for the 
Engliſh nation was certainly in no diſpoſitions | 
to join with Becket againſt the crown, much 
lets to revolt from their allegiance to the king: 
and eyen ſuppoſing they might have ſcrupled 
to pay him obedience, they would without dif- 
ficulty have obeyed the young king, his _ | 
12 whoſe x name 9 Whale government might 


have 
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have been eaſily carried on, till that ſtorm was BOOK In. 


— 


po But the danger was on the ſide of his 
0 


ſenſible, were diſpoſed to rebell; being full of 
nobles whom he had puniſhed for their former 
revolts, or who were conſcious to themſelves 
that they merited puniſhment. , The king of 
France might be brought, by the inſtigations 
of Becket, to take on himſelf the execution of 
the anathema pronounced by the pope, or, in 
the language of that age, ro join his ſword to 
that of Saint Peter. Nis bigotry and his policy 
would equally incline him to a& this part. 
Nor could Henry much doubt that the renewal 
of the war between Louis and him, upon a 
pretence of religion, would produce a new in- 
ſurrection in Poitou and Bretagne, and poſſibly 
ſhake the fidelity of all his other French ſub- 


- * . * * 11 * 
reign dominions. Many of theſe, he wass . 


jets. By two letters of Becket, written nat v. Epiſt. 6r. 
long before, it _— that the confidence of $5: l if. 


that prelate was founded on the hopes of ſuch 


a defection, in caſe that an interdi&t ſhould be 
laid on the territories of Henry in France. 
If the pope (ſays he to his friend the archbiſhop 
of Sens) would but do that, there is notbing be 
could require, which, without difficulty or delay, 


he might not obtain. For the nobles favor the 


church. In the other letter he ſays, that, whaz- 
ever the king might pretend or threaten, he 


would not dare to deny any thing, that the 


pope ſhould aſk of him, if bis Holineſs would 
reſolve to flretch out his hand againſt his domi- 
nuons on that figde of the water, Nay, the 
ap YL menace 
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menace of it would be ſufficient to obtain all de- 
mands, without putting the ſentence in execution. 
And, in a former letter of confidence to ſome 
of his friends in the court of Rome, he wrote 
thus: Know, that. the archbiſhop of Rotien nd 


ſome others have told the king to his face, that 


none of | them would hold communion with him, 
We fi mandate of the pope, but on the con- 
trary, if any ſentence. Wt) againſt him or 
Bis territories, they would ſtriftly objerve it. 
The truth of this may, perhaps, b doubted; 
but it is certain that Henry had reaſon o ex- 
pect a great diſturbance in his foreign de mi- 
nions; and his apprehenſion of it obliged bim 
to act with leſs dignity, than, as king of Eng- 
land, he might or would have acted. On 
the other hand, he had hopes of great advan- 


tages from the accidents time might produce. 
The death of Alexander was a contingency, 


V, Epiſt. 1 66. 
15 


which, from the age of that pontiff, he might 
reaſonably preſume would not be diſtant; and 
he thought himſelf ſure, that the removal of 


Becket from Canterbury, if not a confirmation 


of all the dignities and cuſtoms of his realm, 
would be eaſily granted to purchaſe his ac- 


| "knowledgement of any other pope, He there- 
fore had tried, by every art of delay, to avoid 


the neceſſity of a ſpeedy agreement; and, as 
he now ſaw, that he could uſe thoſe - evaſions 
no longer, but muſt immediately make peace 


with Becket or war with the pope, he choſe 


the firſt, as the leaſt evil. Such a conduct 
indeed: was very conformable to the whole | 
8 | courſę 


\ 
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courſe of his policy, which always inclined BOOK m. 
him to temporize, and wait for the proper —> N 
ſeaſons to act with advantage. But one may © * 
venture to affirm, that, if the archbiſhop had 
been in his ſituation, and he in the archbiſhop's, 
this affair would have concluded in a different 
manner. The intrepid ſpirit of Becket would 
have braved the thunders of the Vatican; he 
would have hazarded, he would even have 
loſt all his territories in France, rather than 
have ſubmitted to grant a peace to his rebel 
ſubject, without having reduced him to an 
humble ſtate of duty and obedience. But 
Henry purſued his own maxims, and fince 
Becket would not be ſatisfied without receivin 
from his mouth the Li of peace, he — 
to give it: but the legates having propoſed, V. Epi. 46. 
that their firſt meeting ſhould be in the diſtrict “ 
of Chartres, where he had appointed the con- 
ference with the French king, he deſired to 
defer that part of the ceremony till he ſhould 
return into his own territories. The reaſon Pitſtephen. 
of this procraſtination we learn from ſome 
words he ſaid to the legates, when they preſt t 
him to ſatisfy the archbiſhop in this, as well | 
as other demands. His anſwer was, In my 
* own territories I will kiſs him, nay, his very 
* hands and feet, a thouſand times: let him 
te only defer it now, that it may appear to be 
dune out of my grace and good will, and not 

' * by conftraint.” To which Becket, with 
great difficulty, was brought to conſent, and 
came to the conference, being perſuaded, or 


rather 


18 
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BOOK 11. rather compelled to it, by his great friend and 
. proteRtor, the archbiſhop of Sens, who was 
D. aH then legate in France. Two days were em- 
ployed in ſettling the differences between the 
v. Epiſt. 46. two kings, of which an account has been given: 
ut ſupra. but on the third day, which was the feaſt of 
St. Mary Magdalene, the archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury was admitted, in the before- mentioned 
meadow. near Frettevalle, to the preſence of 
Henry, who was attended by the earl of Blois, 
and many other princes, nobles, and biſhops 
of France, as well as of his own territories, 
and by a great croud of ſpectators. But Louis 
was abſent; that it might not be ſuppoſed he 
influenced Henry in this tranſaction : the latter 
being apprehenſive, and not without reaſon, 
that his honor and the dignity of his crown 
might be hurt if ſuch an opinion ſhould prevail. 

V. Epiſt. 45. I ſhall give the particulars of what was done 
V. Appendix. there from an account ſent to the pope by 
Upon the ſight of your laſt letters (ſays 
« that prelate to Alexander) in which you 
* threaten his realm with an interdict, and 

his perſon with ex communication, the kin 

« of England immediately made peace with 
* me, to the honor of God, and, as I hope, 
„to the very great advantage of the church. 
„For be has not ſo much as preſumed to men- 

* tion the royal cuſtams, which he was uſed to 
“ aſſert ſo' pertinaciouſly. He exacted no oath 
from me, nor from any of my friends. The 
* polleſſions, which, on account of this diſ- 
Ty 8 8 L ſenſion 
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any diſcord between us.“ 
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&-ſenfion between us; he had taken away from BOOK in. 
« the church of Canterbury, he granted to me, T- 


* as they were ſet down in the writing drawn 


« by myſelf: peace and a ſafe return he 
« miſed to all, and the Kit to me, if I would 
« abſolutely inſiſt upon his being compelled 
« to it: % that not only he appeared, in every 
e point, to be conquered, but was even ſaid to 
* be perjured, by thoſe who had heard hint 
« fivear, that he would not give me that kiſs, 
* apon-our reconciliation.” 
After this arrogant, malignant, unchriſtian 
triumph over his ſovereign, which plainly ſhews 
what he meant in contending fo obſtinately 
for the trifling article of he bie, the archbiſhop 
thus proceeds to relate to his Holineſs the par- 
ticulars of their meeting. I found the king 


jo much changed, that, to the wonder of all 


„ preſent, his mind ſeemed not averſe to peace- 


ful counſels. For, when he ſaw me-at a 


£ diſtance coming towards him, haſtily ſpring- 
ing out of the croud that ſurrounded him, 
he came to meet me, and uncovering his 
* head prevented me, by eagerly breaking out 
& into words of ſalutation before me: then, 
e after a ſhort converſation, at which only I 
„ and the archbiſhop of Sens were preſent, he 
% drew me aſide, to the aſtoniſhment of all 


the aſſembly, and diſcourſed with me, a 


long time, in ſo familiar a manner, that one 
„would have thought there had never been 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding” this affected graciouſ- 
neſs, with which Henry received him, he tells 
the pope, he did not ſpare to reprove that mo- 
« narch for his conduct, to ſhew him his danger, 
5 and to beg and admonith him, that, by mak- 


„ ing the church a publick ſatisfaction for the 


« great injuries he bad done her, he would clear 
« his conſcience, and redeem his reputation, in 


« both which he had greatly ſuffered, though 


«© more from bad counſellors than his own in- 


ce clinations.” And finding that the king heard 
theſe offenſive admonitions, not only with pa- 
tience, but with benignity, and promiſed amend- 
ment, he added a long diſcourſe upon the par- 
ticular wrong done to the ſee of Canterbury, 


in the coronation of the young king by the 


archbiſhop of Vork; which, as it only con- 
tains what has already been mentioned, I ſhall 
not repeat,” but refer thoſe, who may incline 
to ſee it in Becket's own: words, to the letter 
itſelf; which they will find in the Appendix be- 
longing to this book. He enforced his argu- 
ments with expoſtulations, why Henry would 
e thus deſpoil his mother, the church of Can- 
« terbury, without cognizance of the cauſe, of 
« her ancient right, which ſhe was known to 


have poſſeſt unſhaken for above fourſcore 


„years; aſking him, „whether he had a 
“ mind to perpetuate enmity between the 


„ church and his children? why, if he was 


in haſte to have his ſon conſecrated, he did 
& not, at leaſt, take care to exclude from the 
+ folemnity thoſe, whom he knew to have 

5 << been, 
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been, by name, excommunicated, both by BOOR In. 
« him and the pope?” In anſwer to theſe, and > 
other queſtions of the ſame nature, Henr 
pleaded the mandate he bad obtained of the 
pope, upon the death of the laſt archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and produced it to him — as 
if it had been the ſole authority upon which 
he had acted, making no mention of that, 
which had ſo lately been ſent to the archbiſhop 
of York. Becket put him in mind that the 
former had been obtained by him, only for 
the ſake of preventing the archbiſhop of York 
« from crowning his ſon; and that he often 
« had publickly declared, in thoſe days, that 
« be had rather his ſon ſhould loſe his head, 
« than that this prelate ſhould lay his heretica) 
« bands upon him. Why the archbiſhop of 
York was branded with hereſy does not ap- 
pear in this letter, nor any where elſe : but 
Henry might | have received ſome prejudices 
3 him, from ill offices done him by Bec- 
ket, who then poſſeſſed the favor of that mo- 
narch ; which prejudices, I 1 imagine, were now 
removed. 
Becket added, < that, even ſuppoſing the 
« privilege the king had obtained did reach 
+ theſe times, yet ſtill it was undeniable that it 
© might be annulled by a ſubſequent mandate: 
| *:wherefore, his being of a date poſterior to 
„ that alledged by Henry, and contrary to it, 
* no regard ſhould have been paid to the au- 
1 thority of the former.” 
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BOOK ui. The mandate here mentioned by this prelate 


jo D. 1170. 


to the king, could not be the laſt which he 
had ſent. into England (for that had not been 


delivered); but muſt have been the more ge- 


neral one, obtained by him from Alexander 


ſome time before. This he ſuppoſed was ſuf- 


ficient to abrogate Henry's, not knowing that 


one of a later date had been ſent to the arch- 


biſhop of York, which as the king did not 
mention, 'we may conclude from his filence, 


that he was reſtrained from ſpeaking of it to 


Becket, by the particular deſire and e 


1 the 


V Epiftt. 
4 45. 


Pope. 
In their diſcourſe on this ſubject Becket ven- 


tured to throw out a plain intimation, that the 


coronation was invalid; affirming, < that the 
«© king's conſecrati on, like other ſacraments, 
« drew all it's validity, from the right of the 


* perſon adminiſtring to do that office. Nor 


«6 oak, continued he, I ſay this, becauſe 1 
« defire that your ſon ſhould be degraded, or 
* any way leſſened — I ardently with him 
«« ſucceſs. and encreaſe of glory; and will la- 
„ bour to advance it by OT godly means), but 
to the end that you may remove from your- 
«ſelf and from him the wrath of God, and of 
** thoſe ſaints who reſt in the church of Can- 
«© terbury, and have been grievouſly\ injured: by 
«* thts. proceeding z which I do not believe can 
„be done by any other means, than making a 
++ full ſatisfaction: fence it is a thing unheard 
* of for many ages, that any one has injured 


** the church of Canterbury, withaut being 


% corrected, 


| 

| 

| 
— 
ö 
40 
; 
i 


41 torrected, or cruſhed, by our Lord Feſus BOOK . 


« Chrift.” The king anſwered, with an air 
of great ſatisfaction, if you love my ſon; 
& you do what you are bound to by a double 
« tie: firſt, becauſe I gave him to you as a 
& ſon, and, you may remember, you. received 
& him from my own hand: next, beeauſe he 
loves you with ſo much fondneſs, that he 
t cannot bear even to look upon any of your 
e enemies, For he would have reſtrained 
« them already from doing you any harm, 
& if he had not been checked by the reverence 
« and fear of my name. But I know that he 
« will revenge you of them, even more than 
« he -ought, as ſoon as time and opportunity 
« ſhall give him power ſo to do. Nor have I 
% any doubt that the church of Canterbury 
« 1s the moſt noble of all the weſtern churches ; 
* nor do I deſire to deprive it of it's right; 
« but will rather take care, according to your 
« advice; that it ſhall have redreſs in this ar- 
« ticle, and recover it's priſtine dignity in 
« every point. But to thoſe who have hitherto 
% betrayed both you and me, I will, by the 
* bleſſing of God, make ſuch an anſwer, as the 
& deſerts of traitors require.“ At which 
words Becket immediately deſcended from his 
horſe (for both Henry and he were on horſe- 
back) and. threw himſelf at the king's feet; 
who ordered him to remount, Holding himſelf 
the flirrup for him, and ſaid, with tears in his 

eyes, „My lord archbiſhop, what occaſion is 
e there for many words? let us now mutually 
Vol. IV. * 4 reſtors 
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BOOK m. © reſtore to each other our former affection, 
= and do one another all the good we can, 
A. P. 1179: « entirely forgetting: the late diſcord between 
« us. But I defire that you would honor 
me in the preſence of thoſe who are looking 
upon us at a diſtance.” .. He then returned 
to the aſſembly, where caſting bis eyes on ſome 
enemies of Becket, he {aid aloud, if, when 
I find the archbiſhop full of all good diſpo- 
4 ſitions. to me, I were not reciprocally good 
to him, I ſhould be the worſt of men, and 
„prove the evil that is ſpoken of me to be 
true. Nor can I think any counſel more 
.* honorable or uſeful to me, than that I ſhould 
« endeavour to go before him in kindneſs, and 
& excel him in charity, as well as in benefits.“ 
Which ſpeech was received, by almoſt all who 
were preſent, with the . higheſt gratulation. 
And had the king gone no further, than to 
declare a forgiveneſs and oblivion of all paſt 
offences, or even to ſooth the pride of Becket, 
by words and actions of grace and condeſcen- 
tion, - without any groſs flattery, or indecent 
humiliations, he would have acted a prudent, 
and perhaps, in that fituation, a laudable 
For, as he thought it neceflary. to be reconciled 
to him, it was better to endeavour to gain him 


by kindneſs, * * that ſpirit he could not 


| 
' 


bend, than to exalperate him more by publick 
marks of averſion. But in ſome parts of his 
diſcourſe and behaviour he exceeded all the 
bounds of good ſenſe or true policy; eſpecially 
in calling thoſe who had faithfully ſerved him 
ts | „ „„ 


—_— 
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againſt the rebellious archbiſhop, by the odious B00 k ui. 


name. of fraitors, and promiſing to treat them 
as ſuch ; if this part of Becket's narrative de- 
ſerves any credit. The thing is very im- 
probable: and, as he ſays this converſation was 
apart from the company, it reſts only upon the 
evidence of his own word. I incline to ſup- 

ſe that ſomething may have really been ſaid 

y Henry, which approached to the purport 
of what he thus relates; becauſe no- reaſon 
appears why he ſhould deſire to impoſe upon 
the pope, as to the ,/a5ance of what paſſed on 
this occaſion; but in repeating the words he 
might tincture the expreſſion with his own 

aſſions, and give a force and acrimony to it, 
— the truth. Vet; even upon this ſup- 
poſition, the king was much to blame. He 
ought. not to have uttered a ſyllable which 


could give the archbiſhop even the lighteſt 


pretence to. make ſuch a report. It diſhonored 


| his character: it was falſe; it was mean; it 


anſwered no good purpoſe. But men of ſtrong 
paſſions. and high minds, who are forced to 
diſſemble, are very apt to overact the part they 
aſſume; and it ſeems that Henry did ſo, moſt 
extravagantly, in this eonverſation. 


Soon after be and Becket were returned 
to the aſſembly, he ſent his biſhops, to acquaint 
him, that he would have him make his petition 
before them all. Some of them adviſed him 


to throw. himſelf and the cauſe of the church V. Epiſt. 45. 
wholly upon the king's pleaſure. But this he“ n 
rejected as the iniquitous counſel of Seribes and 


1 Pbariſees; 


£ * 
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de OK 1IL Phariſees; ; and having withdrawn for fome 
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time, in order to conſult thereupon the arch- 
biſhop of Sens and the companions of his exile, 
he was confirmed in his intention, by no means 
to ſubmit to the king's judgement the queſtion 
about the royal cuſtoms, or what had been wrong- 

fully taken from the ſee of Canterbury, or the 
complaint of the uſurpation upon the rights of 
that fee in the young king's coronation, or the 


damage the rl bad fuffered in ber hberty, 
and he in his honor. 


"Purſuant to this reſolution he went back 
to the aſſembly, and not by himſelf, as he 
ought, in deceney, to have done, but, by the 
mouth of the archbiſhop of Sens, petitioned 

the king to reſtore” to him his royal favor, 
peace and ſecurity to him and his, with the 
church of Canterbury, and the poſſeſſions be- 
longing to it, as ſet down in the writing the 
king had ſeen. He further requeſted, that 
the king would be mercifully pleaſed to amend 
what had been preſumptuouſſy done againft 
him and his church in the young king's coro- 
nation, promiſing him love, and honor, and 
_ aohatever ſervite could be performed in the Lord, 
ty an archbiſhop, to his ſovereign. 

This petition was very different from that 
form of words, which had been ſettled be- 
tween the king and the pope, and in which 
Becket had no authority to make any change. 
But, being encouraged by the great kindneſs 
with which the king had received him, he 
ventured to »„— on that prince another 
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form, varying but little in the expreſſions from Book H. 
that which he had himſelf propoſed. the year TB. 
before at Montmartre, and which Henry had * 
then rejected. This would have authoriſed 
the king to break with him, had he been in 
a ſituation to take ſuch a ſtep : but, after the 
extraordinary ma: æs of favor, ſo publickly 
given to Becket, he rightly judged, that he - 

d gone too. far to go- back, and therefore, 
without objecting to the words of it, granted 
the petition. He hkewiſe received into grace 
all the archbiſhop's friends and companions in V. Epiſt. 46. | 
exile, who had been brought thither for that | "+. 
purpoſe. _ 105 5 

It was natural to think that theſe exceſſive 
condeſcenſions would have had ſome effect; 
but they were not ſufficlent to ſatisfy the arch- 
biſhop, or ſoften his mind. In writing to 
Alexander on this ſubject. he told him, that, 
„ becauſe. his Holineſs had not injoined a 
« full reſtitution of what had been taken away v. Epiſt. 45. 
C from him or his friends, that demand was | "+ 
* indeed delayed, but not given up: for he was 
e reſolved to inſiſt on it; and if his. Holineſs 
had injoined it with the ſame vigour as the 
« reſt, the king would, unqueſtionably, have 
made ſatisfaction, and have given an ex- 
« ample to poſterity of perpetual advantage 
to the whole church of God, and chiefly 
6 to the apoſtolical ſee,” By full reſitution 
he meant @ compenſation for loſſes, as well as 
the reſtoring of benefices and lands: for the 
latter had been injoined in the form preſcribed , 
. | by 
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' BOOK IM. by the pope, and ſtrongly infiſted upon in the 
5 inſtructions ſent to e nor Ng Henry 
V. i 3s cavil apout it. On the contrary it appears, 
I. v that, without having received any further in- 

| Junctions on that point, he ſent over letters 

3 patent to the Yong king his ſon, notifying 

| do him the peace he ad made with, the arch- 

V. Epilt. 43. biſhop of — „and commanding that 
* this prelate and all : of who had been baniſhed 

on his account ſhould have their poſſeſſions re- 
; ored to them, 41 they had enjoyed” them three 
— maonibi before be went out of England. But 
. Becket wanted to obtain a full . for 
| all the profits conſumed, and damages done, 
during the time of their baniſhment; though, 
as the pope had prohibited the clogging of the 
treaty with this condition, he dur not inſert 
it in his petition to the king. Indeed ſuch a 
demand Was very inconſiſtent with the deſire 
ſhewn by that pontiff of reſtoring union and 
TIES quiet to the church and kingdom, by at leaſt : a 
temporary oblivion of offences on both ſides; 
nor was there any probability that it would 
have been granted, without a violent conteſt, 


| which the policy of Rome in that conjuntur 
„ was unwilling to 525 


v. Epitt. 45. Aſter the ett of their meeting was 
over, Henry kept the archbiſhop in familiar 
diſcourſe till late in the evening, and at arting 

they agreed, that, when the king left that 

lace, he alſo ſhould' o from thence, to take 

leave of Louis; anc then return into Nor- 

mandy, 
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mandy, to make ſome abode in the court and BOOK m. 
near the king's perſon ; that it might be ap- 8 75 

1170 
arent to all, into what familiarity and favor 
that prince had received him. When he was 
gong away, the biſhop of Liſieux, in the pre- 
ence of the whole court and of Henry himſelf, 
carneftly exhorted him, that, as rok king had 

no received his friends into favor, be ſhould 
in like manner receive all the ſervants of the 
king, who were preſent there. But he found a 
diſtinction to elude this propoſal, ſaying, < that 
“& thoſe the biſhop interceded for were in vari- 
4 ous circumſtances, more or leſs guilty, ſome 
« excommunicated, others not, {ome for one 
* cauſe,” ſome for another, ſeveral by him and 
e their on paſtors, others by the pope him- 
«ſelf, who, without an authority given by his 
6c Holineſs, could not be abſol ved. Therefore 
66, * could not indiſcriminately confound them 
ther; but baving ſentiments of peace and 
Ws hr rs for them all, as much ag in him lay, 
0 he would, by the divine affiſtance, ſo manage 
& the matter, to the honor of the church of G00, 
* the king s, and bis own, as alſo 19 the ſalvation 
«© of thoſe for whom” this reconciliation was 
« aſked, that if any one of them | {hich be 
« prayed might not happen 4 ſhould fail of re- 
« conciliation - and peace, he muſt impute it to 
« himſelf, not to him; He threw in likewiſe, 
6 that be defired to bear the king's advice upon 
e 7his point before he proceeded.” To which 
evaſive anſwer (which is indeed a maſterpiece * 
in _ winds the archdeacon- of Canterbury, 


TY - 4 who- 
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BOOK m. who was one of the excommunicated perſons, 
— an angry and contemptuous reply, the 
* 4 $170: king n fear of a quarrel, drew. off the arch- 

61 2 and with great civility ſent him home. 
8 is the ſubſtance of what Becket wrote 
to the pope on the peace he had made with the 
king, which (to uſe an expreſſion of his in an- 
V. Epitt. 48. other letter on the ſame fubject) he boped would 
+ Y- turn out to the. advantage of the church, and 
the enlarging of the ae the apoftolical 
ſee in England. But Henry did not intend that 
bis triumph over the government ſhould be ſo 
great as he thought, Though the royal 
- _  euftoms were not confirmed by this treaty, 
* ig wy were not given up. The king had been 
very cautious to admit of no words which the 
pope himſelf could interpret into a promiſe, or 
engagement, that he would annul them; nor 
can I diſcover the leaſt evidence, that be was 
not as much determined. to maintain them x | 
before his agreement with Becket. . That a 

ment wWas therefore no deciſion of the — 
concerning thoſe cuſtoms; but Becket. hoped 
that the terror of excommunication, which had 
forced the king to allow him to return to his 

ſee, without any aſſurance that he would obey | 
the conftitations of Clarendon, would alſo pro- 
tect him from any conſequences of that mo- 
gharehs e on account Tx his 7 
| e y being now t pope.s gate 
in and, which he thought would ſecure 
V. Ern. 49. his p "in all events. Nor did he mean to 
bY: hwy "he OY be had begun with the 
| _FroWn 
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crown on the foot it Rood at this time. In a BOOK m. 


letter he wrote to the biſhop of Oſtia on this = 


him in all his affairs at Rome, << that the peace 
which, through his means, he had obtained 
from the father of nercies, was ſuch as the world 
could not have given, or hoped for; but yet 
the whole ſubſtance of it conſiſted in hope. 
| Nevertheleſs he truſted in God that ſomething 
real would follow, and that he who made it 
would complete bis work.” 
It is worthy. of notice, that, among other 
friends in Ale eder s court, Becket wrote to v. Epi 50. 
William of Pavia, who, a little before he left V. i 
France, had, by the mediation of Louis, whoſe 81. 2 28. 
favor he had recovered, been reconciled alſo to! iv. 
that prelate, and in making this peace had done 
him ſome ſervices, with which it ſeems he was 
well pleaſed. For be was now as immoderate 
in his acknowledgements as he had formerly .. 
been in his complaints. He told the cardinal, 
« it was juſt, that the church of Canterbury, v. Epit. 50 
* which is care and diligent toil, with that of ut ſupra. 
ea few other friends, had brought at length 
into port, ſhould make him and them, on 
* account of that obligation, the moſt grate- 
ful returns of ſervice and devotion. For 
e Ber (ſays he) you paſt the ſeas, penetrated 
and fur mounted the Alps, fought with beaſts 
e in this country; and in the. court of Rome 
* itſelf, wobere we were moſt ſtrongly and ſbarp- 
* Jy-attacked, you have often and long endured 
* the burthen and heat of the day; and at la- 


oy 4; becauſe 


occaſion, he tells that Nele, who had ſerved D. 176. i 
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BOOK m. (becauſe your labour was in the Lord ) you” | 
pn mg pert, % have wiſely and uſefully triumphed.” 
7 One ſhould hardly i imagine that this letter 
could be written to. the ſame man, at whoſe 
behaviour in his legation Becket had often ex- 
SS _pretied\the utmoſt diſguſt! Nor yet had he 
E really a altered his opinion about that behaviour. 
For, in a letter he wrote not long before, and 
_ Where he ſpoke the undiſſembled ſenſe of his 
heart, we find him affirming, e that, of all 
v. Epiſt. 21. « qv bom the ſee of Rome had ſent to the king of 
co England * the cauſe of t EY Gratian 
* Jos - of alone had done ber no injury. ui 55 


[3 Kei 3 was now returned inks eee 
3 i ' where he was ſeized with an illneſs fo violent, 
ann. 1170. that thinking himſelf in danger he made his 
| will, by witch he left to Prince Henry, his 
eldeft fon, the dutchy of Normandy and the 
earldom of Touraine, befides Anjou and Maine, 
which had been ceded to him by the late treaty 
of Montmirail, that he might have his paternal 
- ' +. © inheritance entire and complete. The king- 
dom of England had, in effect, been {ſettled 
upon him before, by his being crowned king; 
but that deſignation was alſo confirmed by this 
teſtament ; and ſo was the ceffion made of the 
dutchy of Aquitaine and all it's ap urtenances, 
by the abovementioned treaty, to d, his 
brother. It cannot be properly ſaid that 
gave. or bequeathed, Bretagne to Prince 
for to hm it belonged, by his mar- 
ae with the heireſs of it, — his fa- 
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ther, who had no pretenſions to any part of it, 300 K III. 
except the earldom of Nantez, which, when 28 | 


he contracted his ſon to Conan's daughter, he © 


immediately reannexed to the ducal demeſne, | 
Nevertheleſs, from the words of ſome contem- 
porary hiſtorians, it ems that by his will he 
recognized and confirmed the ſettlement made 


1 


. 1170. 


by. that contract. To John his fourth ſon, Benedi8. ab- 
who was at this time 4 young child, he did ub. f. e. 


not give any territory, or portion in money, 


but recommended his fortune to the affection 
and care of his eldeſt brother. When he had 
thus ſettled his affairs, he deſired to be buried 
in the monaſtery of Grammont, for which he 
had particular and ſuperſtitious veneration, 


at the feet of one of their abbots, who was 


there interred. His biſhops and nobles very 
properly objected againſt it, as debaſing the 
royal dignity; but he infifted upon it, and 
produced to them a written promiſe, which be 


had obtained of the monks for the performance 


of his will in this reſpect. I mention this 
circumſtance, becauſe it is what one ſhould 
hardly have ſuppoſed in the ſpirited antagoniſt 


of Becket and Rome. But it was very dif- 


ficult, in thoſe times, to ſeparate a fincere be- 


lief of religion from. the ſuperſtitions mixed 


with it; and ſome other weakneſſes of a like 


nature ſhew, that Henry' s underſtanding, how- 


ever acute in other points, could not always 


diſtinguiſh the genuine truths of the Chriſtian 
faith from that impure mixture. lis illneſs 
ou not prove mortal; and the fame falſe reli- 


| gious 


ann. 1170. 
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BOOK m. gious notions made him aſcribe. his recovery 


KLE | | 


A. D. 1 170. 


to her ſhrine; which, as ſoon as he 


'S {elf able to bear the jourſiey, he piouſly per- 


to the protection of Sr. Mary of Roque-Madbur 
in the Quercy, whom he had invoked in his 
danger, and addreſſed to her a vow, that, if his 
health was reſtored, he would go in pilgrimage 

Bo him- 


2 formed. Vet this devotion did not incline 


him to more complaiſance in his diſpute with 


the church and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Though he defired, after his deceaſe, to lye at 


the feet of a dead monk, he would not ſubmit, 
in his life-time, to the inſolence of an arrogant 
prelate. A | 

The execution of the peace he had granted 


to Becket had now been delayed above two 


months. His illneſs was the pretence, but the 
true reaſon was his anger at Becket's beha- 
viour, and the inſtigations of thoſe who thought 
their credit and intereſt {acrificed in the peace, 
as well as the honor and dignity of the crown. 
Hence he naturally ſought for any excuſes, to 
avoid performing a treaty, which he had made 
with reluctance, and reflected upon with ſhame. 
When Becket's meſſengers came into England 
with the letters written in his favor from the 


king to his ſon, they were avoided by moſt 


men, as perſons with whom it was dangerous 
to hold converſation. Nay, his beſt friends in 
that kingdom were ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of 
Henry's irreconcileable enmity to him, that 


they could hardly be convinced of his peace be- 
. ing wade, even by the fight of the letter pa- 


tent. 
* 
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tent. Many of them ſent their advice to him, BO Ox nt. 
not to come thither, upon any account, till he TI IR 
had found means to ingratiate himſelf more 
with the king, and had obtained from him a 
fincere reconciliation, Whereupon he wrote v. Epiſt. 54- 
to that monarch a ſubmiſſive and decent letter, | v. 
complaining of ſome delays, which he ſup- _ 
poſed were affected, in making the reſtitution * 
agreed to be made, and, more particularly, of 
the infolence of Ranulph de Bröc, who had 
publickly ſaid, hat Becket ſhould not eat a 
whole loaf in England before he took away his 
We. The archbiſhop had alſo notice, from 
ome of his correſpondents, that the ſame man 
had, fince the concluſion of the peace, com- 
mitted great waſte on the lands of the ſee 
of Canterbury, which were in his cuſtody, 
and even at this time, in dire& contempt 
of the orders ſent by the king, laid up 
the produce of them in his own caſtle. To 
put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, Becket de- 
fired of Henry, that he would permit him 
to go immediately over to England. By 
„ your grace and permiſſion (laid that pre- 
late to the king) I will now return to my 
„church, perhaps to periſh for her, unleſs your 
- «6 piety deigns to afford us a further and ſpeedy 
% conſolation. But, whether I live or die, yours v. Epiſt. 52. 
« IT am, and will be, in the Lord; and whatever l. v. 
„ becomes of me and mine, may God bleſs you and 
« your children.” One would think that he 
really apprehended ſome danger: for he ex- 
preſſed the ſame fears in a private letter » 
i ; t 
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BOOK m. the pope. His words are very remarkable: 
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I believe I ſhall go into England, whether 


A. P. 1170 


V. Epiſt. 65, 


0 fo peace or to puniſhnent I am doubtful ; 
e but the divine providence has ordained what 
« ſhall be my lot. I therefore commend my 
faul to you, O boly father, returning thanks 

to you and the apoſtolick ſee, for all the 
« comforts you have adminiftred to me and 
«© mine in our diſtreſs.. 


He had indeed at this time great reaſon to 


67. J. v. thank the pope. For letters had been ſent 


to him from his Holineſs, by which that pon- 


--. fuſpended the archbiſhop of York, the bi- 
| (hop of 


Durham, and all the ſuffragan biſhops 
under the ſee of Canterbury, who had been 
preſent at the coronation of the young king. 
He alſo charged them with having ſuffered 
that prince to omit the uſual oath of the Eng- 
liſh kings for the protection of the 8 
and with having themſel ves, on that occaſion, 
taken one to maintain the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon; for the exacting of which he very 
angrily complained of the king. And the 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury having made 
(as he expreſſed it) an ungrateful return for 
the favor he had ſhewn them, in taking off 
their excommunication, he put them again 

under that ſentence, and gave Becket power to 
proceed as he pleaſed againſt the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, becauſe that prelate, as vicar to 
- ,the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ought to have 
been particularly careful of ſupporting his rights. 
Theſe letters were dated in September of this 


I year, 
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year, eleven hundred and ſeventy ; and were BOOK in. 
robably drawn from Alexander, by complaints T 

Ea to him from , France of the injury done 
to Becket in the affair of the coronation, par- V. Arn. 25. 
ticularly from the archbiſhop of Sens, who, ” 

with great freedom of language, reproached 

his Holineſs on that ſubject. But, as for the 

charge brought againſt the Engliſh prelates 


abovementioned, of having allowed the young 


prince, at his coronation, to omit the uſual v. Rid. 77. 
oath, and having then taken one to ſupport |»: 


the royal cuſtoms, it was abſolutely groundleſs. 


Probably Becket deceived by ſome falſe report 


had let the pope into this error. And though, 
when theſe letters came to him, he was better 
informed, he had not candour enough to own 
his miſtake ; but faid, in his anſwer, «* = V. * 52. 
tec were undoubtedly diBated by the Holy G 
« and corrected the king's enormities with an 
* authority becoming the ſucceſſor of Peter and 
&« the vicar of Chriſt.” Nevertheleſs he 
thought it adviſeable not to make uſe of them, 


for fear of offending the king, and diſturbing 


the peace concluded with that prince. Where- 


fore he humbly entreated the pope to ſend 


him others, in which there: ſhould be no 
« mention made of the faults of the king, or 

« of the oath to obſerve the royal cuſtoms, or 
« of the omiſſion of that for ſecuring the church, 

&* af the young king's coronation, but the ſame 
& ſentence of ſuſpenſion inflicted on the arch- 
© biſhop of York, and the other biſhops there 
t preſent, fingly on account of the injury done 


cc to 


— 
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BOOK m. 4 1% the rights of the ſee of Canterbury.” 
Tee And, with relation to the biſhops of London 

717% and Saliſbury, he made it his requeſt, hat be 

might be permitted to have mercy upon them, 

i jt wy not be puniſhed, according to the 

te ſent by his Holineſs, without occafioning 
— > ſehifo 7 A church. On which account 
he defired 4 diſcretionary power to excom- 
en them or not, as the times and the 
ence of his cauſe ſhould require; and like- 

hers to ſuſpend or ſpare the other prelates, 
except the archbiſhop of York, who being 
(as he ſaid) the incendiary and the bead of all 
theſe wicked perſons, he prayed his Holineſs 
to reſerve him to his own judgement. In 
truth, as that prelate was actually legate for 
. Scotland, he could not be ſubjected to the 
legatine power committed to Becket, But 
the latter moſt artfully took this opportunity 
to advance the 4 7 of his ſee, by deſiring 
the pope to determine the diſpute between Can- 
terbury and York concerning the primacy, 
which had been left undecided by the ſee of 

Rome, in favor of Canterbury, without appeal ; 
not (as he told his Holineſs) for his own glory, 
but for the peace of the church and prevention 
of ſchiſm. He likewiſe aſked the ſame power 
that his Holineſs had conferred on the arch- 
| biſhop of Roiien and the biſhop of Nevers, 
or even a greater (by which he meant a 
permiſſion to excommunicate Henry, as well 
as to lay his dominions under an interdict): 


125 _ (lays "eg the more potent, and the more 
24 | ferce 


or KING HENRY II. 
 fterce that prince is, the ſtronger cbain and the BOOK m. 


harder ſtick will be rene to bind and keep 


bim in order. 


Before any 80 to this letter arrived from Qesdrilogus. 


the pope, he went to wait on the king, who 
received him with a great deal of formal civi- 
lity, but not with that air of cordiality, and 
reviving affection, which he had ſhewn him 
in their meeting at Montmirail. Nor did he 
give him the Ait of peace, as, according to 
his late promiſe, he ought to have done, being 
now in his own dominions. Nevertheleſs he 
was accompanied by him in a journey to the 
borders of Touraine, where he had appointed 
to meet the earl of Blois, for the adjuſting 
of ſome diſputes between them ; and, as they 
rode together, the archbiſhop ſharply expoſtu- 
lated with him upon the breach of his word ; 
which he returned by reproaching that prelate 
with ingratitude. The converſation was ſtopt 
by the interview with the earl, and Becket 
took on himfelf to act the part of a media- 
tor, in which he ſacceeded ; both parties being 
inclined to an accommodation. When that 
buſineſs was over, he renewed his complaints 
of the king's s infincerity ; and the earl inter- 
poling in his favor, Henry repeated his promiſe 
of full reſtitution, but ſaid, that, before he 
xrformed it, he would have him return 
into England, that he might ſee bow he 
* would behave himſelf in the affairs of the 
* kingdom.” This was a new condition annex- 
ed to the promiſe, and a very — one 
Vo L. IV. 3 to 


— 
A. D. 1170. 
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' BOOK Il: to Becket : yet he made no reply, nor did he re- 


Nord 
A. D. 1170. 


turn back with Henry: but not long after- 
wards he paid him another viſit at Caumont, a 
town near Blois; Where as he did not impor- 
tune him with any demands, but ſeemed to 
have come only to make his court, he was re- 
ceived with more kindneſs, and in a familiar 
diſcourſe: Henry ſaid to him eagerly, Oh! 
my lord, why will you not do what 1 defire? I 
then ſhould put every thing into your hands.” 
This Becket ' repeated to one of his correſ- 
pondents, and told him, it brought to his re- 
membrance the words of the Devil to our 
Saviour, All this will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worſhip me. He thought 
it more proper that the king ſhould fall down 
end worſhip bim; to which as that monarch 
would not yield, it was impoſſible any laſting 
peace ſhould be made, unleſs by the: ruin of 
the one or the other. About the end of Octo- 
ber the archbiſhop returned to Sens, intending 
to ſee Henry once more at Roũen, upon a day 
appointed between them, and then go into 

Englancg. ein en 4s eee 
In the mean while the pope, bearing from 
France that the agreement, concluded in July, 
wWas not yet executed on the fide of the king, 
wrote to his legates, the archbiſhops of Rowen 
and Sens, to go within twenty days after the 
receipt of this letter dated the ninth of Octo- 
ber, and admoniſh him in effect to accompliſh 
the peace, be bad made only in words: __ 
45 A 4 4 


cipal parts. The delay had been really no 


| Holineſs, without the miſtakes that had been 
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if, in thirty days from the time of his receiving 3oO Ut. 
this admonition, he did not perform, they were 2 
ordered to put all his dominions on the con- wg 
tinent under an interdict. They were alſo ; 
inſtructed to ſuggeſt to him, that be ſhould 


ſoon afterwards make reſtitution and reparation 


in full for all damages, and entirely aboliſh his 

evil and execrable conſtitutions. But it does 

not appear that theſe laſt articles were in- 

Joined under the ſame penalty, or were more 

than a bare exhortation. His Holineſs alſo V. Epiſt. 32. 
wrote a general mandate to all the biſhops | ; 
in Henry's dominions on the continent, to 

obſerve the ſentence which he had commanded 

the legates to pronounce, and take care of its 
execution, But before the term was expired 

when this. admonition was to be made to the 

king (perhaps upon notice having been given 

him of it) the treaty was executed in its prin- 


Teſs hurtful to Henry than vexatious to Bec- 
ket: for the former being forced to yield 
at laſt, the reluctance he. had ſhewn made the 
diſhonor brought upon him more apparent to * 
the world. 

In the mean time the letters, which Becket v. Epiſt. 68, 
had aſked of the pope, were granted by his 69. Lv. 


made in the former, and in ſome particulars 
ſuch as he had deſired. For, with regard 
to the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, rvo © 
different mandates were ſent, which he was 
to uſe at diſcretion ; one, by which they were 

2 excommu- 


340 
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BOOK m. excommunicated; and another, by which they 
Bere only ſuſpended, on account of their having 


A: D. 1170. 


«© poſſeſſion of the dignity now in 


aſſiſted 4 the young king's coronation againſt 
the pope's prohibition, and in prejudice to the 
archbiſhop 'of Canterbury's claim. Vet in 


theſe letters that claim is ſo modeſtly - {et forth, 


that the antiquity of it is — no higher 
than the coronations of Stephen and Henry 
the Second, . which (to uſe the words of the 
« pope) had given to that church 'a kind of 

8 
Whoever conſiders the temporal equences 
of excommunication in og days, (abt to 
mention the ſpiritual) will be aſtoniſned to fee 


it thus inflicted on biſhops, for no worſe of- 


fence than the having acted againſt a elaim to 
a privilege, Which had no ſtronger foundation 


than @ king ef poſſeſſion. But it muſt have 


appeared ſtill more wonderful to thoſe prelates 


who knew that Alexander himſelf had injoined 


this act to be done, in contempt of that claim, 
and had declared expreſsly, that the right 


belonged to another. Even ſuppoſing they 
had ſeen his fubſequent order revoking the 
former, (which in truth they had not) it was 


an intolerable inſolence to oblige them to fol- 


low every change of his mind, on pain of 


being cut off from the body of the church. 
In both theſe letters a power was given to 
Becket, to take off the ſentence, either of ex- 
communication or ſuſpenſion, if he ſhould think 


fit. A mandate was alſo ſent to him which 


ene the — of Vork; but the 


power 


mine 
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power of relaxing that ſentence the pope re- BOOK. U. 


ſerved to himſelf. Becket had aſked for ano- 
ther, to ſuſpend all the biſhops who had been 
preſent at ths late coronation : but his Holineſs 
did not think it adviſable at this time to grant 
that requeſt; nor would he give him the 
authority, which he had defired, to excom- 
municate Henry, nor decide the diſpute pon 
the primacy of his ſee againſt that of York. 
He ſeems to have been driven againſt his will 
to go ſo far as he did, by the apprehenſion of 
diſguſting the king of France. Perhaps too 
he might believe, that the archbiſhop himſelf, 
in his preſent ſituation, would not be inclined 
to make the moſt rigorous uſe of his diſcretio- 
nary power, with reſpect to the biſhops of 
London and Saliſbury ; ; as he had, in his laſt 


— get 
A. D. 1170. 


letter, expreſſed a juſt ſenſe of the expediency | N 5%. 


of healing and moderating meaſures, hat he * 
might not offend the king, and diſturb the peace 
fo lately made. But this prudent conſideration 
ve way in his mind, to the violence of re- 
N He was informed, that thoſe pre- 
lates had endeavoured, in conjunction ths the 
archbiſhop of York, to perſuade the king, 
that the . reconciliation concluded with him 
was neither uſeful nor honorable to the king- 
dom, unleſs the preſentations to benefices which 
belonged to the ſee of Canterbury, made by 
that prince upon vacancies, while he was in 
exile, might remain good; and unleſs he was 
compelled to obey the royal cuſtoms, which he had 
3 He alſo imputed to them a dcfign 
Z 3 he 


62. I. v. 
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BOOK m. the king had entertained, of filling up the 
8 vacant biſhopricks, b 5 calling over fix clergy- 
V Epitt. 83. men out of each of thoſe dioceſes, to attend 
r. him in France, and there, as delegates from 
their brethren, to elect their biſhops in his 
preſence, with the advice of the above- men- 
tioned prelates. This was conſidered by Bec- 
ket as wncanonical, and contrived by them with 
an intention to occafion a new quarrel between 
Henry and him, if he ſhould refuſe to _—_ 
ſecrate the . biſhops ſo choſen. Theſe p 
vocations ſo — him, that he pad 0 
regard either to what he himſelf had rg | 
do the pope, or to the wiſe counſels give 
V. Epiſt. 60. to him by two of his friends in the college | 
of cardinals, who, in their letters of congratu- 
lation upon the peace he had gained, adviſed 
v. Epiſt. * him with urgent admonitions, to exerciſe mercy 
rather than judgement, towards thoſe who had 
finned againſt bim; and to endeavour to inſtrutt. 
" * + rhe king in the ſpirit of lenity, and recover his 
- favor. Notwithſtanding theſe exhortations, 
he determined to ſuſpend the archbiſhop of 
York, and excommunicite the two bifhof 
of London and Saliſbury, When he took 
this reſolution, he ſhould, in common - pru- 
dence, have alſo reſolved" to defer his return 
into England, and not have joined his accep- 
tance of the peace given by the king to him 
> and his friends with theſe diſcordant acts of 
 hoſithity: bat, whether he ſincerely thought 
it his duty to go back to his church, or felt 
A "a in k * ones: within his 


own 
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oven kingdom, he continued his FRF of BOOK Il. 
— his aſylum in France ; though at the TB e 
ame time he determined to at in 2 manner 7 
that would bring him again into danger. If 
we may believe one of the monks who has V. Stephen. 
written his life, he {aid to the king of France, P. 69. 

when he took his leave of that monarch, 
2 be was going into E ue to play . bis 


- 


The 5 Henry had made to ſee v. Toit 4 
him at Rouen was put off by a letter under * 
the hand of that prince, in "which he ſaid, - 
he was prevented from meeting him there, e 
« by. the neceſſity of going into Auvergne, to 
« refiſt an attempt, which, as he was credibly 
informed, Louis intended. to make upon that 
province. But he had ſent John of Oxford 
“to attend him to England, by whom he 
e ſignified to the king his fon, that he Toould 
*. have: him enjoy all his poſſeſſions peaceably and 
66 « bonorably-: and if, in any particulars relats 
** ing to bim leſs than ought to have been done 
bud been performed, that prince ſhould cauſe 
* it to be amended.” The promiſe was fair, 
« but attended with circumſtances very morti- | 
fying to Becket. No money was given him V- Fitſtephen 
to pay his debts, as he had been made to expect; "gy wo 
and, inſtead of the archbiſhop of Roiien, who 
he hoped, would have been charged to conduct 
him to England, that office was aſſigned to 
be of Oxtord, whom of all Henry's: ſervants 
| ap deteſted. * as che king's orders 
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BOOK 11. were preſſing, that bange to his church, 
Te. and he had Wclred to do ſo for other reaſons, 
17% ke was forced to ſubmit to this affront; and 
ſet out under the conduct of his worſt enemy, 
* - who had preſided in that very parliament 

_ — Which had tried and condemned him for per- 

jury and treaſon, Who had procured the firſt 
ſuſpenſion of his legatine power, who had been 
excommunicated by him, and abſolved without 
his conſent ; who now ſeemed to accompany 
him, rather as a guard over a priſoner, than as 
an attendant appointed to do him ſervice. Be- 
V. Quadrilo- ing arrived at the pgrt of Whitland in Flan- 
_— ders, he ſtaid thei ome days for a favorable 
wind, and during that time was warned by » 

private meſſenger. from the Earl of Bou : 


to take care of himſelf <: for there were perſons 
waiting for him in thoſe. parts of England, 
where it was thought be would land, uith an 
intention to murder, or at leaſt to arreſt bim. 
The anſwer he ſent back was, That he would re- 
turn to bis flock, if he were certain to be torn 
limb from limb. He only defired of his friends, 
that. they would carry bim dead to his church, 
| if be awas not permitted to go to it alive. Other 
v. Epiſt. 73. 0 was alſo conveyed to him, that his 
. enemy Ranulf de Broc, Reginald de Warenne, 
| ad Gervaſe de Cornhill, ſheriff of Kent, had 
lickly threatened, that, if he came into 
gland, they would cut 77 his bead. But, 
upon further enquiry, he was fatisfied that they 
meant him no other harm, than the ſearching 
oy 0 ee and 0 from him the letters, 
* 
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which they very rightly ſuſpected he had ob- Book m. 
tained from the pope. To this they were in- TB 
ſtigated by the archbiſhop of York and te 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury, as Becket V. Epit.. 
aflerts, in a letter to Alexander. It does not P'*%*- 
appear that they had any particular warrant 
to make this ſearch: but there having been 
for ſome time a general order ſtrictly to 
examine all churchmen who landed in Eng- 
land, they thought they might be juſtified in 
treating him with no more reſpe& than others, 
not conſidering his high dignity, and the king's 
reconciliation with him and the pope. 


As he was aware of their purpoſe, he found 
means, the day before he embarked, to ſend 
the letters he had with him into England by 

other hands. That for ſuſpending the arch- 
biſhop of York he gave to a nun, whom he 
encouraged to undertake the dangerous enter- 
prize of delivering it to that prelate, by ſetting 
xfore her the examples of Judith, Eſther, and v. tpit. 0. 
thoſe women, who when his apoſtles forſook Lv. eng 
him, followed our Lord to his croſs and to his Peng. 
ſepulchre. The letter he wrote to her on this 
ſubject is preſerved, and T have tranſcribed it in 
the Appendix to this book, that it may be ſeen 
by what arts he worked upon the ſimplicity of 
a credulous woman, to make her expoſe her- 
ſelf to the penalties of the law, in order to 
gratify his revenge in a matter which evidently 
had nothing to do with religion. Theſe are 
the words with which he concludes his paſtoral 
ren exhortations: 


— 
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BOOR m. exhortations : A great reward, my daughters 


—— 
2 75 « 1s propoſed to your labour, the remiſſion of 


« your. fins, the unfading fruit, and crown of 
« glory, which the Heſſe Janners Mary Mag- 


« dalene, and Mary the /Egyptian, at laſt re- 


« ceived from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; the 
« ſtains of all their former lives being wiped 
&« outs The . miſtreſs of mercy will ail you, 
« and aſk her ſon, God and Man, whom ſhe 
<« brought forth for the falvation of the world, 
eto be the leader, companion, and protector 
_ * of your journey. And may he, who break- 
ing the gates of Hell, — the power of 
<« the Devils, and reſtrained their licentiouſ- 
« neſs, hold the hands of the wicked, that they 
may not be able to do you any burt, Fare- 
« well, ſpouſe. of Chriſt, and think that he is 

« always reſent with you.“ This powerful 
rhetorick bad the deſired effect. The nun, 


who (as we may judge by the turn of this 


letter) had not always been chaſte, reſolved to 


gain tbe remiſſion of ber fins, at any riſque, and 
delivered the letter as ſhe was directed to do, 
What other inftruments were employed we 
are not told ; but the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury received the pope's mandate, which 
excommunicated them, tis the ſame time, as 
this was Siven to the archbiſhop of Yorks, Ed 


E's Aſter Becket had thus diſpoſed ol theſe, dan; 
gerous papers, he. ventured to face the king's 


officers, and on the rſt; of Decemben, palled 
| We channel. As Joon as the. ſhip arrived in 


Sandwich 
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Sandwich harbour, the ſheriff of Kent, with Book m. 
Reginald de Warenne and Ranulf de Broc, ——— 
came armed, and accompanied by a band of * P. 17. 
ſoldiers, to the ſhore : but John of Oxford im- 
mediately advancing to meet them, and with 
much anger commanding them, in the name of 
the king, to do no manner of injury to the | 
archbiſhop or any of his followers, becauſe it v. pit. 73. 
would highly diſhonor the king, after the peace | v. 
he had made, they did not ſo much as attempt 
to make any ſearch. But there being a fo- 
reigner, the archdeacon of Sens, in Becket's 
train, they demanded of him an oath of alle- 
ance to King Henry and his ſon (I ſuppoſe 
uring the time he ſhould ſtay in the country), 
but Becket forbad him to take it, not becauſe - 
it was required without warrant of law, but 
becauſe (as he told the pope) 7here was nat in 
| the oath any exception expreſt in favor. of the 
papal authority or any other ; and he was afraid, 
if one of his houſhold ſhould conſent to ſuch an 
| engagement, that by the authority of the pre- 
cedent the clergy of the kingdom might be alſo 
compelled to it, which would greatly tend to 
| the prejudice and diminution of the apoſtolick 
| | fee. In ſhort, he wanted the reſervation of 
; -fakvo ordine ſuo, or ſalvd libertate eccigſiæ, to 
be in every oath that was taken by clergy- 
men. He ſays himſelf, in his letter to Alex- 
ander, that the king's officers were obliged to 
yield the point, becauſe they were too few to 
force him, oy og people on his ſide, who 


A ET ˙ W_ I 077 


were rejoiced at his return. Being thus diſ- 
I | | miſt, 


* 
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BOOK m. miſt, he went to Canterbury, and on the road 

3 - thither was met by all the poor of the country, 

who in great multitudes attended him into that 

city, ſpreading their cloths in his way, and 

V.VitamBec- ſinging, Bleſſed is be, who cometh in the name 

Tots Pre nx. & be 7 His vanity was much pleaſed, 

dig. abb. and it ſeems that his piety was not at all of- 

Hoveden. fended, with this application of Scripture, 

which ſo blaſphemouſly equalled him to the 

Meſſiah. The pariſh prieſts alſo came in ſo- 

lemn eſſion to meet him, with their croſſes 

in their hands; and the pageantry was cloſed Þþ 

by the monks: of Canterbury, who received 

him into their convent, with ringing of bells, 

with the mufick of organs, and with hymns 

of praiſe to God. That he might not fail of 

V. -Epiſt, 63 this triumph, his ſecretary John of Saliſbury 

had written from France, a month before, to 

give them notice of the time of his intended 

return, and exhort them to meet bim with all 

due honors, as their predeceſſors had met Saint 

Anſelm, when he came back from baniſhment, 

He was ſo elated with theſe extravagant and 

impious adulations, that he could not help 

boaſting of them in his letter to the pope. / 

was' received, ſays he, with great devotiou by 

the clergy and People. But in ſo expreſſing 

himſelf he made a miſtake which often proves of 

pernicious conſequence, he miſtook 2 be mob for 
tbe people. Hence he fondly preſumed upon a 

ſtrength he had not, and — that we 

lence which. Oey his E 
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While theſe impreſſions of vain glory were BO OK. Ml. 
warm in his mind, there came to him meſſen- YT 
gers from the archbiſhop of York and the two . Epilt. 6. 
other biſhops, who had received the letters he l. v. 
had procured from Alexander againſt them, 
notifying to him the appeal they had made to his 
Holinefs from the ſentence. there paſt upon 
them. At the ſame time alſo came officers 
from the young king, who in the name of 
that prince commanded him to abſolve the 
above-mentioned prelates, becauſe what was 
done againſt them was an injury to the king,' and 
tended to the ſubverſion of the laws of the king- 
dom; promiſing, in caſe he obeyed this order, 
that the two biſhops ſhould come to him after 
they had received abſolution, and willingly 
ſubmit to the canons of the church, /aving the 
honor of the kingdom. To which he replied, 
“It was not in the power of an inferior judge 
<« to releaſe from the ſentence. of a ſuperior, 
and that no man could abrogate what the 
e apoſtolick ſee had decreed.” But by the pope's v. Epif. 23. 
letters themſelves it manifeſtly appeared, that it ibid. 
was in his power to releaſe the two biſhops of 
London and Saliſbury, though not the arch- 
biſhop of York, whom his Holineſs fingly re- 
ſerved to to his own judgement. The. king's v. Epitt. 68, 
officers inſiſting that he thould perſorm it, and 9. U.. 
adding very high menaces of what would be 
done to him if he obſtinately perſiſted; in diſ- 
obedience, he ſaid at laſt, that it the biſhops 
of London and Saliſbury would take an oath 
before him, according to the uſual * 

en e 
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BOOK m. the church, to obey the pope's injunctions in 


A. D. 1 


5 4+ 


— this affair, he would, for the peace of the 
'* church, and out of reverence to the king, with 


Huis advice, and with the advice of the biſhop 


of Wincheſter and others of his brethren, 
venture to abſolve them at his own peril. 


Which being reported to them, the archbiſhop 
of York objected, that ſuch an oath ought 


not to be taken without leave of the king, by 
biſhops eſpecially, becauſe it was againſt the 
dignity and the laws of the realm. To this 


| Becket replied, that the ſame biſhops had been 


before 'excommunicated by him, and were not 
then abſolved without having taken an oath 
to the ſame effect: much leſs could they with- 
out it be delivered from a ſentence impoſed 


by the pope, to wöbicb nerther his, nor any other 


human authority, could be compared. Here- 
upon they determined to take the oath he re- 
quired: - but the archbiſhop of York very 
earneſtly diſſuaded them from it, counſelling 


them rather to go to Henry in France, and 


ſend meſſengers to his ſon, in order to ſhew 


v. Epiſt. 64. him, that Becket, by theſe violent proceedings, 


75. I. v. 


was endeavouring to tear the crown from bis 
head. Of which that prelate complained to 
Alexander, ſaying, © he called God to witneſs, 


that, inſtead of defiring to take this kingdom 


from the young man, he wiſhed him more 
and greater, be would be ſerviceable to the 
church.” But (omitting any obſervations u 


the nature and latitude of his rondition | it is 
certain the acts * by him had an appearance 


4 which 
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which might reaſonably alarm that prince. BOOK iii. 
The two biſhops, convinced by the archbiſhop 
of York, refolved to go immediately over to 
| Henry, and diſpatch the archdeacon of Can- 
| terbury to his ſon. . A few days afterwards V. Quadrilo- 
Becket ſent a meſſage to the latter excuſing Sum. 
ö what he had done; but audience was denied 
to his meſſenger. He then reſolved to go 
himſelf to the palace of Woodſtock, where & 
young king reſided, deſigning to make him a 
preſent of three fine horſes. In his way, he 
paſſed through London, attended by ſome : 
knights who held of the ſee of Canterbury, 
and a great train of other followers. His 
father and moſt of his family having been 
| citizens, he was particularly . popular there ; 
ſo that he made his entrance into the capital 
with a vaſt mob at his heels, among whom 
were ſome citizens of a better condition than 
the reſt, who were afterwards queſtioned far 
it; but the proſecution was let drop. He had V. Stephan. 
deſigned in like manner to go through his ** 77: 
whole province, and to exerciſe therein -with 
the utmoſt ſeverity both his metropolitan and 
legatine powers. But early the next morn- 
ing an order was ſent from Woodſtock to 
ſtop his progreſs, and forbid him to enter 
any of the king's cities or caſtles; com- 
manding that he ſhould. retire, with all who 
belonged to him, within the verge of his 
church. Which order he declared, be would V. Quadril. 
not have obeyed, thinking it his duty to viſit | 
every part of his province, if the feaſt of our 
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which ſolemn occaſion he intended to elfclate 
himſelf in his church. Having made this 
haughty anſwer, he went back to Canterbury, 


V. Evid. 64. where he was viſited by few perſons of rank 


v. Quadril. 
Hoveden. 


V. Quadril. 


or conſideration, and every thing ſeemed to 
threaten him with very ill conſequences from 
the imprudence of his. conduct. But amidſt 
the fears of all his friends he alone was un- 


daunted, either from confidence in the pro- 


tection of the pope and his order, or from his 
natural intrepidity, or perhaps from the heat 


of an enthufiaſtical ſpirit, Which defired to 


ſuffer martyrdom in what was accounted, by 
the zealots of thoſe times, the cauſe of. God. 
On Chriſtmas Day he preached in the church 
of Canterbury, and at the end of his ſermon 
told the congregation, that hir d:fſolution was 
near, and he ſhould quickly depart from them. 
At this many of them wept; when ſuddenly 
changing his looks and voice he — 
inveighed againſt the vices of the age, and 
thundered out an anathema in general terms 
almoſt all King Henry's court. Then 
lighting the candles he by name excommuni- 
cated Ranulf de Broc, and Robert his brother, 
the latter of whom:had been guilty of no other 
offence, than the having cut off the tail of 


one of his ſumpter horſes the day before. But 


to his pride there could not be a more un- 
pardonable fin than ſuch an affront. 
While he was thus preparing himſelf for 


| that r which he ſaid he py 
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the archbiſhop of Vork and the biſhops of Book M. 
London and Saliſbury had gone over to Nor- 8 
mandy, and at the feet of the king implored V. Quadril,” 
his juſtice and clemency, for themſelves, for Edw. Grime, 
his whole clergy, and for his kmgdom. When CE; 
he had heard their complaints he was extreme- R. S. Lon- 
ly incenſed, and ſaid, that, if all who conſented diui. 
to his ſon's coronation were to be excommuni- 
cated ; by the eyes of God, he himſelf ſhould not 
be excepted. The archbiſhop however en- 
treated him to proceed with diſcretion and 
temper in this bufineſs. But not being able 
to maſter the violence of his paſſion, he broke 
out into furious expreſſions of anger, ſaying, 
« that a man whom he had raifed from the V. Gervaſe, 
duſt trampled upon the whole kingdom, diſ- Badrilo- 
honored the whole royal family, had driven 
him and his children from the throne, and 
triumphed there unreſiſted; and, that he was 
very unfortunate to have maintained fo many 
cowardly and ungrateful men in his court, nons 
of whom would revenge him of the injuries be F 
ſuftained from one turbulent prieſt. Having 
thus vented his rage, he thought no more of 
what he had ſaid; but, unhappily for him, 
his words were taken notice of, by ſome of 
thoſe peſts of a court, who are ready to catch 
at every occafion of ſerving the paſſions of a 
prince to the prejudice of his honor and in- 
tereſt, Four gentlemen of his bedchamber, 
knights and barons of the kingdom, Reginald 
Fitzurſe, Williem de Tracey, Hugh de More- 
ville, and Richard Brito, making no difference 

Vor. IV. " Aa between 
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BOOK m. between a ſally of anger, and a ſettled inten- 
don to command a wicked action, thought 
nen they ſhould much oblige the king by murder- 
V. Edw. ing Becket. Nevertheleſs it appears, that they 
— rather deſired to induce that prelate, by threats 
e pretended orders from the king, to take off 
the cenſures which he had laid on the biſhops; 

or, in caſe of his refuſal, to carry him forcibly 

out of the kingdom: but if, from his reſiſtance, 

they could not ſucceed in either of theſe pur- 

poſes, they reſolved, and even bound themſelves 

by an execrable oath, to put him to death. 

Thus determined, they paſſed haſtily over to 
England, without the king's knowledge, and 

went to a caſtle belonging to Ranulf de Broc, 

about ſix miles from Canterbury, where they 
„ſtaid all the night, in conſultation with him and 
A Robert his -brother, by what methods they 
ſhould execute their.” flagitious undertaking. 

Ranulf had under his orders a band of ſoldiers, 

who had been employed for ſome time in 

1 guarding the coaſt. They agreed to take 
along with them a number of theſe, ſufficient 
to hinder the citizens of Canterbury, or any of 
the knights of Becket's houſhold, from at- 
tempting to aid him; and on the following 
day, being the twenty-ninth of December in 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy, they 
came to Canterbury, concealing their arms as 
much as was poſſible, and dividing their fol- 
lowers into many ſmall parties, that they might 
jve no alarm. Preſently afterwards the four 
— the palace unarmed ; and a meſ- 
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ſage being ſent by them to acquaint the arch- Book nm. 
biſhop, that they were come to ſpeak with him '—— 

on the part of the king their maſter, he ad- 
mitted them into his chamber, where they 

found him in converſation with ſome of his 

clergy. They ſat down before him without 
returning his ſalutation; and, after a lon 

ſilence, Reginald Fitzurſe ſaid to him, We 

bring you orders from the king. Will you v. Epit. 20. 
hear them in publick, or in private?“ Becket Rn 
anſwered, „that ſhould be as pleaſed” them Grime, Qua- 
e beſt.” Fitzurſe then deſiring him to diſmiſs dril. Hove, 
all his company, he bid them leave the room; en. * 


but the porter kept the door open; and after 


the above-mentioned gentleman had delivered 
a part of what he called the king's orders, 
Becket, fearing ſome violence from the rough 
manner 1n which he ſpoke, called in again all 
the clergy who were in the antichamber, and 


told the four knights, that whatever they had 


to inform him of might be ſaid in their pre- 
ſence. Whereupon Fitzurſe commanded him 

in the name of the king to releaſe the excom- 
municated and ſuſpended biſhops. He faid, 

the pope, not he, had paſt that ſentence upon 

them, nor was it in his power to take it off. 

They replied, it was inflicted by his procure- 

ment. To which he boldly made anſwer, that 

if the pope had been pleaſed thus to revenge 

the injury done to the church, he confeſt, it did 

not diſpleaſe bim. Theſe words gave occaſion 

to very bitter reproaches from the rage of 
Fitzurſe. He charged the archbiſhop with , © 
Aa 2 having 
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having violated the reconciliation fo lately con- 
cluded, and having formed a deſign to tear the 
cron from the head of the young king. Becket 
made anſwer, that ſawing the d of God, 
and his own foul, he earneſtly defired to place 
many more crowns upon the head of that 
prince, inſtead of taking this off, and loved 
him more tenderly than any other man could, 
except his royal father. 

A vehementWiſpute then aroſe between Fitz- 
urſe and him, about ſome words which he 


affirmed the king to have ſpoken, on the day 


when his peace was made, permitting him to 
obtain what reparation or Juſtice he could from 
the pope, againſt thoſe biſhops who had in- 
vaded the rights of his ſee, and even promiſing 
to aſſiſt him therein; for the truth of which 


he appealed to Fitzurſe himſelf, as having been 


reſent. But that gentleman conſtantly denied 


that he had heard it, or any thing like it, and 


urged the great improbability at the king 


ſhould have conſented to give up his friends to 


Becket's revenge for what they did by his or- 
ders. And certainly, if it was true, one cannot 
but wonder, that the archbiſhop ſhould not 
have mentioned it in any one of his letters, 


and particularly in the account which he wrote 


to the pope of all that paſſed on that day! The 


words he repeated there, as ſpoken by Henry, 


even admitting that they were given without 
any exaggeration, would not authoriſe the con- 
ſtruction he now put upon them. But that he 


himſelf did not believe he had ſuch a commil- 
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ſion 2 from the apprehenſions he expreſt BOOK iii. 


to his Holineſs, in a ſubſequent letter, of the berg” 
offence that he ſhould give to the king by theſe V. Epiſt. 5: 
acts, and from the extraordinary care he took to l. *. | 
conceal his intention till after he had perform- 
r wb +; 


Their converſation concerning this matter Vid. authores 
being ended, the four knights declared to him, cite, ut lu. 
it was the king's command, that he and all who 
belonged to him ſhould depart out _of the 
kingdom: for that neither he nor his ſhould 
any longer enjoy the peace he had broken. 
He replied, that he would never again put the 
ſea between him and his church : adding, that 
it would not have been for the honor of the 
king to have ſent ſuch an order. They ſaid, 
they would prove that they had brought it 
from the king, and urged, as a reaſon for it, 
Becket's having opprobriouſly caſt out of the 
church, at the inſtigation of his own furious 
paſſions, the. miniſters: and domeſtick ſervants 
of the king; whereas he ought to have left 
their examination and puniſhment to the royal 
Juſtice, He anſwered with warmth; that if 
any man whatſoever preſumed to infringe the 
laws of the holy Roman fee, or the rights of 
the church of Chriſt, and did not, voluntarily 
make ſatisfaction, he would nt oe an 


offender, nor delay any longer to pronounce, 


eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt him. They im- 
. mediately roſe up, and going . nearer; to him 
ſaid, * Je give you notice that you have ſpoken 
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« fo the peril of your head.” His anſwer was, 
& Are you come to kill me? I have committed 
te my cauſe. to the ſupreme judge of all, and am 


therefore unmoved at your threats. Nor are 


« your ſwords more ready to ſirike than my 
te mind is to ſuffer martyrdom.” At thele 


words one of them turned to the eccleſiaſticks 


not hither to fly, but to ſtand the malice of 


he aſked the knights, 60 


there preſent, and in the name of the king 
commanded them to ſecure the rſon of Bec- 
ket; declaring, they ſhould 1 575 for him, 
if he eſcaped. | Which being heard by him, 
. | | Why any of them 
« ſhould imagine he intended to fly? Neither 
« for fear of the king, nor of any man living, 
« d, I ({aid he) be driven to flight. I came 


15 


& the impious, and the rage of aſſaſſins.” Upon 


« this they went out, and commanded the 
knights of his houſehold, at the peril of their 


lives to go with them, and wait the event 
in filence and tranquillity. Proclamation was 
likewiſe made to the ſame effect in the city. 
After their departure John of Saliſbury reprov- 
ed the primate for having ſpoken to them ſo 
ſharply, and told him, he would have done 
better, if he had taken counſel of his friends 
what _ anſwer to make. But he replied, 


prefix, Epiſt, « There is no want of more counſel. What 


« I ought to do I well know.” Intelligence 
being brought to him that the four knights 
were arming, he ſaid with an air of unconcern, 
% What matters it? let them arm.” Never- 
theleſs ſome of his {ſervants ſhut and Fond. 
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the abbey- gate: after which, the monks who BOOK M. 
were with him, alarmed at his danger, led him 
into the church, where the evening ſervice 
was performing, by a private way through the 
cloyſters. | 4 

The knights were now come before the 
gate of the abbey, and would have broken it 
open with inſtruments they had brought for 
that purpoſe : but Robert de Broc, to whom 
the houſe was better known, ſhewed them a 
paſſage through a window, by which they 
got in, and, not finding Becket in any chamber 
of the palace, followed him to the cathedral. V. Quadil. 
When the monks within ſaw them coming, Edw. Grime; 
they haſtened to lock the door; but the arch- 
biſhop forbad them to do it, ſaying, You 
*© ought not to make a caſtle of the church. It 
« ahi protect us ſufficiently without being ſhut : 
« nor did I come bither to reſiſt, but to ſuffer.” 
Which they not regarding, he himſelf opened 
the door, called in ſome of the monks, who 
ſtood without, and then went up to the high 
altar. | 

The knights, finding no obſtacle, ruſhed into 
the choir, and, brandiſhing their weapons ex- 
claimed, Where is Thomas Becket ? where 
« is that traitor to the king and kingdom?“ 
at which he making no anſwer, they called out 
more loudly, «© Where is the archbiſhop ?” 
He then turned, and coming down the ſteps 
of the altar, ſaid, + Here am I, no traitor, but 
« a prieſt, - What would you have with me? 
*©F am ready to ſuffer in the name of him who 
Ws Aa 4 s redeemed 
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BOOK III. te redeemed me with his blogd. God forbid that 


OBI; &« T ſhould. fly for fear of your ſwords, or recede 
"7% « fromjuſtice.” They once more commanded 
him to take off the excommunication and ſuſ- 
penſion of the biſhops. He replied, «+ No, 
« fatisfaction has yet been made: nor will I 
T. Edu. « abſolve them. Then (faid they) thou ſhalt 
co <« inſtantly die, according to thy deſert.“ Z 
am ready to die (anſwered he) that the church 
%% may obtain liberty and peace in my blood. 
« But, in the name of God, I forbid. you to hurt 
te any of my people.” They now ruſhed upon 
him, and endeavoured to drag him out of the 
church, with an intention (as they afterwards 
v. Heriber- declared r to carry him in bonds 
n king; or, if they could not do that, 
. to kill him in a. leſs ſacred place. But he 
E clinging faſt to one of the pillars of the choir, 
they could not force him from thence. Dur- 
ing the ſtruggle he ſhook William de Tracey 
ſo roughly, that he almoſt threw him down; 
and as Reginald Fitzurſe preſt harder upon 
him than any of the others, he thruſt him 
away, and called him pimp. This, opprobrious 
language more enraged that violent man; 
he lifted up his ſword againſt the head of 
Becket, who then bowing his neck, and join- 
ing his hands together, in a poſture of prayer, 
recommended his own ſoul, and the cauſe of 
: the church, to God, and to the ſaints of that 
v. Edw. cathedral. But one of the monks of Cay- 


©" Grime, 


. 2 ur terbury interpoſing his arm to ward off the 
W it was almoſt cut off; ; and the archs 


bebop 
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biſhop alſo was wounded in the crown of his 
head. He ſtood a ſecond ſtroke, which like- 
wile fell on his' head, in the ſame devout 


poſture, without a motion, word, or groan : 


bat, after receiving a third, he fell proftrate 
on his face; and all the accomplices preſſing 


now to a ſhare in the murder, a piece of his 


{ſkull was ſtruck off by Richard Brito. Laſtly, 


Hugh the ſubdeacon, who had joined himfelf 


to them at Canterbury, ſcooped out the brains 
of the dead archbiſhop with the point of a ſword, 
and ſcattered them over the pavement. 


Thus in the fifty-third year of his age, was 
aſſaſſinated Thomas Becket; a man of great 
talents, 'of elevated thoughts, and of invincible 
courage; but of a moſt violent and turbulent 


ſpirit; exceflively paſſionate, haughty, and vain- 


glorious ; in his reſolutions inflexible, in his 
reſentments implacable. It cannot be denied 
that he was guilty of a wilful and premeditated 
perjury : that he oppoſed the neceſſary courſe 
of publick juſtice, and acted in defiance of the 
laws of his country ; laws which he had moſt 
ſolemnly acknowledged and confirmed: nor 
is it leſs evident, that, during the heat of this 
diſpute, he was in the higheſt degree ungrateful 
to a very kind maſter, whoſe confidence in him 
had been boundleſs, and who from a private 
condition had advanced him to be the ſecond 
ma in his kingdom. On what motives he 


acted can be certainly judged of by Him alone, 


to whom all hearts are open. Ile might be 
Es miſled 
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BOOK m. miſled by the prejudices of a bigotted age, and 
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think he was doing an acceptable ſervice to 
God, in contending, even to death, for the 
utmoſt exceſs of eccleſiaſtical and papal au- 
thority. Vet the ſtrength of his underſtanding, 
his converſation in courts and camps, among 
perſons whoſe notions were more free and en- 
larged, the different colour of his former life, 
and the ſuddenneſs of the change which ſeemed 
to be wrought in him upon his election to 
Canterbury, would make one ſuſpect, as man 

did in the times wherein he lived, that he only 
became the champion of the church from an 
ambitious deſire of ſharing its power; a power 
more independant on the favor of the king, 
and 4 more agreeable to the haughti- 
; nels of his mind, than that which he had en- 
Joyed as a miniſter of the crown. And this 
ſuſpicion is encreaſed by the marks of cunning 
and falſeneſs, which are evidently ſeen in his 
conduct on ſome occaſions. Neither is it im- 
poſſible, that, when firſt he aſſumed his new 
character, he might act the part of a zealot, 
merely or principally from motives of arro- 
gance and ambition; yet, afterwards, being 
engaged, and inflamed by the conteſt, work 
himſelf up into a real enthufiaſm. The con- 
tinual praiſes of thoſe with whom he acted, 
the honors done him in his exile by all the 
clergy of France, and the vanity which ap- 
pears ſo predominant in his mind, may have 
conduced to operate ſuch a change. He 
certainly ſhewed in the latter part of his life 
„ „„ 


or KING HENRY II. 


a ſpirit as fervent as the warmeſt enthuſiaſt's; Book n. 


ſuch a ſpirit indeed as conſtitutes Seroiſin, when 
it exerts it{elf in a cauſe beneficial to mankind. 
Had he defended the eſtabliſhed laws of his 
country, and the fundamental rules of. civil 
juſtice, with as much zeal and intrepidity as he 
oppoſed them, he would have deſerved to be 
ranked with thoſe great men, whoſe virtues 
make one eaſily forget the allay of ſome natu- 
ral imperfections: but, unhappily, his good 
qualities were ſo miſapplied, that they became 
no leſs hurtful to the public weal of the king- 


dom, than the worſt of his vices. 
280 8, THOMA CANTUARIENSIS Opera Omnia, ed 
| Giles, 8'vols, 8vo, cloth boards, 398 — pub at £4 16s 1845 


5 The only complete edition of the works of 8 Thomas a Becket- 
and contains a mass of valuable documents now first collected, from 
Manuscript, and other sources hitherto unknown to the public. | 
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AGE 12. It would be tedious to. enumerate each BOOK M. 
particular inſtance, wherein, by à real or pre- 
tended zeal for the church, he ( Becket ) diſquieted his 
fellow-ſubjes, or offended his ſovereign, &c. 
Mr. Carte has obſerved, in a note to p. 579. of 
his Hiſtory of England, vol. i. that a ſtory men- 
tioned by ſome writers, and quoted from a manu- 
{ſcript Hiſtory of the Life of Becket, preſerved in V. Edward 
Greſham College, is too abſurd to need a ſerious — 1 T 
refutation, as it is founded upon a ſuppoſition, that 998 
the two ſhillings an hyde, levied for danegeld, was lege. 
not for the king's uſe, but was due to the under 
ſheriffs, that held the county courts. Indeed both 
in that author, and in another Life of Becket, 
where I find it alſo mentioned, 1t appears a moſt 
idle and groundleſs tale, unſupported by all accounts : 
of the revenue in that age. Yet this alone can, 
with any degree of propriety, be alledged as an in- 
ſtance of Becket's contending for the rights of the 
people againſt the crown, becaule, it is ſaid, he 


. that his tenants ought not, de jure, to 
8 2 
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BOOK m. pay that money, as belonging to the king. In all 
- other reſpects. his contention with the crown was ſo 
far from being any way beneficial to the people, 
that it tended to deprive them, where-ever cler 

men were concerned, of the benefit of royal rule 
and royal protection. Nor had the cauſe he main- 
tained the leaſt connexion with their /zberty, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that their liberty conſiſted in making 
the church and all churchmen independent on the 
ſtate, according to the principles of Gregory the 
Seventh. This moſt evidently appears from the 
account I have given of the whole proceſs of his 
long diſpute with the crown, on the authority of his 
letters, and thoſe of his friends and the companions 
of his exile. But, as ſome perſons think any op- 
poſition to a king a ſtruggle for liberty, ſo others 
wiſh to recommend this prelate in that light to the 
eſteem and favor of thoſe, who would not reſpect 
him as, a martyr for popery in its moſt extravagant 
claims. A late writer, more ingenious than ac- 
See the Hiſto- curate or impartial, ſpeaks of him as 4 guardian of 
mM of the 1 the rights of the ſubject, and ſtanding in the breach 
_ 72 F 27, 4gamnſt an arbitrary power, which would have ober- 
228. turned them, One ſhould imagine from theſe 
| words, that the Conſtitutions of Clarendon had 
been ordinances impoſed, not by the whole legilla- 
ture, but by the arbitrary power of King Henry 
the Second. Whereas they not only were enacted 
by the advice and authority of parliament, but after 
a ſtrict enquiry into what was the law and cuſtom of 
the land before that time, which theſe ſtatutes did 
no more than revive and confirm. The preamble 
to them ſays, © in præſentia ejuſdem regis facta eſt 
iſta recordatio vel recognitio cujuſdam partis con- 
e ſuetudinum, et libertatum et dignitatum anteceſ- 
« ſorum ſuorum, videlicet, regis Henrici avi ſul et 

& — que ob ſervari et teneri debent in regno.“ 


What 


* 9 


_ I 


* 


mus pro nobis et hæredibus noſtris in perpetuum, 


oppoſed the accompliſhment of this prediction, and ©2755, cal: 
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What Becket oppoſed, even after this act of par- BOOK II. 
hament, to which he had conſented, is here de 
clared, by the voice of the whole legiſlature, to be 

a recognition of cuſtoms, and liberties, and dignities 

of the king's anceſtors, namely of King Henry the Firſt 

and others, which ought to be obſerved and maintain- 

ed in the realm, It was therefore the authority of 

the law, and of the /egi/lature of England, not the 

lawleſs will or the arbitrary power of the king, 

againſt which Becket directed that oppoſition for 

which he has been fainted. The great Charter 

does indeed begin with a confirmation of the rights 

and liberties of the church. Imprimis conceſſi- 

* mus Deo et hac præſenti carta noſtrà confirmavi®- = « 


e quod Anglicana eccleſia libera ſit, et habeat omnia 
jura ſua integra et libertates ſuas illæſas. But 

it muſt be ſuppoſed, that theſe rights and liberties 

of the church were defined and limited by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, and by that right, which 
is inherent in the ſupreme magiſtrate of every civil 
ſociety, to adminiſter juſtice impartially to all his 
5 That under the notion of eccleſiaſtical 
iberty the clergy meant dominion, appears undenia- 
bly from e facts in thoſe times, and is 
plainly declared by a clergyman contemporary with 
Becket, who ſpeaking of the agreement between 
King Stephen and Henry Plantagenet, which (as 

it was made by the mediation of the biſnop of 
Wincheſter) he ſuppoſed would confirm the pre- 
tenſions of the church in their whole extent, cries v. Dios 
out with a kind of rapture, Clerus nunc demum Imagineskliſ- 
DOMINABITUR ! But Henry, in concurrence with toriarum in- 
the whole legiſlature at the council of Clarendon, ter D. Serip- 


528. ſubann, 
ö 1th © 
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BO OR III. (as far as it could be done without an entire refor- 

mation from popery) reſiſted that dominion. 
P. 229, 230. On what foundation the abovementioned writer 
affirms, that the whole nation, at the acceſſion of 

« King Henry the Second, was in the utmoſt con- 

« fernation, leſt be ſhould avail himſelf of the title 

« of Conqueſt, and ſet aſide the rights of the people, 

in imitation of the founder of the Norman line,” 

I am at a loſs to diſcover. Not one of the many 

contemporary writers ſays any thing like it; but all 

their hiſtories are full of the national Joy on that 
event, His treaty with Stephen was an unfur- 
mountable bar to any title by conqueſt, if he had 
„ever thought of 5 up fo wild a claim, which it 

was impoſſible he could do, as he had not even a 
vickory, on which to ground it. While he was in 
arms againſt Stephen he had been chiefly ſupported 
by the Engliſh themieives; and after the death of 
that king the whole nation unanimouſly ſubmitted 
to his government, without a blow being ſtruck 
againſt his right of ſucceſſion. 

P. 14. Becket had lately protected ſome clergymen, 
guilty of enormous and capital crimes, from being 
delivered up to the juſtice of the crown. 

Beſides the inftance I have given, and other 
ſimilar caſes, one is mentioned by ſome writers, 
as having greatly incenſed and exaſperated the king 
againſt the archbiſhop, but with circumſtances ſo 
different, that the degree of guilt in the perſon 
whom that prelate protected againſt the royal juſtice 
cannot eaſily be diſcovered from - theſe accounts. 

v. Diceto ir Diceto relates it in theſe words: Huic contro- 
106 D. Scrip. « verſiæ præſtitit occaſionem Philippus de Broc, 
oe arr 337. canonicus de Bedeford, qui trafus in cauſam 
RY «* propter homicidium in juſticiarium regis verbum 
4 protulit contumelioſum,” But Fitſtephen ſays 

nothing 
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nothing of his having been indicted for murder or 30 0K Il. 
homicide, but only that be had affronted Simon 


Fits- peter before a great audience, and while Simon 
was employed in the king's fervice, upon a difference 
or quarrel which aroſe between them. at Dunſtaple, 
where that magiſtrate was with other itinerant 
juſtices. © Item erant regis juſticiarii itinerantes 
* alquando apud Dunſtapulum : orta eſt 2/92 
e altercatio inter Simonem filium Petri, et quendam 
«© canonicum Bedefordiæ Philippum de Brois. 
AQueſtus eſt poſtea Simon regi, quod eum Philip- 
<«< pus, in  obſequio ipfius et magna audientia, tur- 
« piloquto inhonorafſet.” And one of the writers 
of the Hiſtoria Quadripartita tells the fact in theſe 
words: Circa idem tempus Philippus quidam 
« de Lidrois, canonicus, juſticiarium regis quibul- 
dam contumelns affecit,” without any mention 
of his being at the bar before the king's juſtices, 
on a charge of ſo heinous a nature. Probably, 
the account that is given by Diceto is the truth, 
which the other writers have ſoftened. They alſo 
differ in their accounts of his puniſhment. Fitſte- 
phen ſays, © Clerus ad regem mitigandum decrevit, 
„per annum beneficio præbendæ ſuæ, ſimul. et 
ce regni inhabitatione, Philippum privandum. Ita 
5 factum eſt, nec tamen regi ſatisfactum eſt.“ 
Diceto ſays, © Prebende ſuæ multatus eſt bene- 
« ficio, pulſus eſt a regno per biennium.” In the 
Hiſtoria Quadripartita, or Quadrilogus, it ſtands 
thus: ** Querela ad archipræſulem delata, dictus 
& clericus, etiam ſupra modum delifti, ut vel fic 
« facilius quieſceret regis indignatio, eſt punitus, 
c publice feilice virgarum diſcipline adjudicatus, et 
ee Per annos aliquot ab omni officio et eccleſiaſtico bene- 
&« ficio, quod in regno habebat, fſpenſus.” In the 
copy of this book prefixed to Becket's Letters, 

Vol. IV. Bb inſt cad 
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BOOK II. inſtead of Philippus de Lidrois it is Philippus de 
* Brois. 


P. 2g. It is my maſter” s 5 Ag that I ſhould forſwear 
_ myſelf, and at preſent, I. ſubmit to it, and do reſolve 
to incur perjury, and repent afterwards, as I may. 
The words in the original are, © Ef domini mei 
V voluntas ut pejerem, et ad praſens ſubeo, et incurro 
perjurium, ut potero pænitentiam atturus in poſte- 
ce rum. It is not quite clear whom Becket meant 
by the words domini mei, whether the king or the 

pe. If he meant the pope ( (whom in his letters 
44 often calls his maſter), the reaſon muſt have 
been, that the friends he had gone to conſult with 
had perſuaded him to think, that his diſſembling on 
this occaſion, even ſo far as to take an oath he was 
determined to break, would be more agreeable to 
Alexander, than that he ſhould ſtand the * 
W of datein to take it. 


P. 28. IL muſt alſo be obſerved, the Baronins, who, in 
writing of theſe tines, has tranſcribed ſeveral letters 
out of the Vatican manuſcript of the ſame collefion, 
and particularly that to which this appears to be an 
anſwer, has omitted to tranſcribe or mention this : 
and (what is no leſs remarkable) in the printed 
edition made at Bruſſels from the Vatican Pagers, 
this is alſo left cut. 
The letter to which this is an anſwer ſtands in the 
Bruſſels edition Epiſt. 108. but it's proper place is 
immediately after the letter from the clergy of 


England to Becket, which is there the 126 of tis 
firſt book. | 


= - Ibid. If any 3 ſhall ariſe concerning the ad- 
voreſon and preſentation of churches, betzween lay- 
* or between ecciehh afticks and layinen, or between 

ecclefia/ticks, 
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ecclefiaſticks, let it be tried and determined in the 

court of our Lord the king. 

Before the eſtabliſhment of the ſpiritual court in 
England, rights of advowſon were tried in the coun- 
ty courts, where the preſence of the king's officer 
and other lay aſſiſtants prevented partial and unjuſt 
deciſions by the eccleſiaſtical judge. But, after the 
ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdictions 
by William the Conqueror, the clergy endeavoured 
to draw all cauſes of this nature into the ſpiritual 
court, which was very prudently reſiſted by the 
civil power- in thoſe days, and the trial thereof re- 
ſerved to the king's ſupreme court. 


P. 29. It is unlawful for archbiſhops, biſhops, and 


any dignified clergymen of the realm, to go out of 


the realm without the king's licenſe, and if they 

go, they ſhall, if it ſo pleaſe the king, give ſecurity 

that they will not, either in going, ſtaying, or re- 

turning, procure any evil, or damage, to the king, 

or the kingdom. © 

This was enacted to prevent the too frequent 
and dangerous intercourſe between the pope and 
Engliſh prelates. I agree with Mr. Selden, that 
the words in the original conſtitution, perſonæ regni 
ſhould be tranſlated dignified clergymen. See Titles 
of Honor, p. 732, 733. It takes in abbots, priors, 
the king's chaplains, and all clergymen who held 
of him in chief, but does not here, I think, extend 
to all parſons, or beneficed clergymen, as the word is 
commonly tranſlated. 


Ibid. Perſons excommunicated ougbt not to give any 

ſecurity by way of depoſit, &c. 
Ihe words in the original are, non debent dare 
e vadium ad remanens,” which being ſomewhat ob- 
_ ſcure have been differently tranſlated by different au- 
B b 2 thors. 


= 
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BOOK m. thors. I have rendered them according to the beſt 
A information I could gain of their legal ſenſe. 


V. Piceto, 


V. Epiſt. S. 
T. I. i. epiſt. 


P. 30. No tenant in chief of the king, nor any 
officer of his houſhold, or of his demeſne, ſhall be 
excommunicated, nor ſhall the lands of any of them 
be put under an interdift, unleſs application ſhall 
firſt have been made to our lord the king, if he be. 
in the kingdom; or, if be be out of the kingdom, 
to his juſticiary; that he may do right concerning 
ſuch perſon, and in ſuch manner, as that what 

hall belong to the king's court ſhall be there deter- 
mined, and what fhall belong to the eccleſiaſtical 
court ſhall be ſent thither, that it may there be 
determined. | | | 
One reaſon, aſſigned for this by the authors of 
thoſe times, is, that the king ſhould not ignorantly 
be expoled to converſe with an excommunicated 
perſon. But, to prevent that, a bare notice given 
of it to the king would have been ſufficient; where- 
as the conſtitution itſelf declares the intention to 
be, that the king may do right concerning ſuch perſon. 

And it not only ſecures the perſons of the king's 

tenants and officers from ex communication, but 

alſo their lands from an interdict, without applica- 
tion to him. It appears from a paſſage in one 
of Becker's own letters, that he himſelf underſtood 
the ſenſe of it to import, not only that notice 
ought to be given to the king of the excommuni- 
cation or interdict ; but that his leave muſt be ob- 
tained, In truth it was meant as a check upon 
the power of the ſpiritual court, and (as appears 
from. Eadmer) was coeval with. the eſtabliſhment 
of that court in England. Yet the latter part of it 
ſhews, that it did not take from thence all power 
of inflicting the diſcipline of the church on ſcanda- 
lous ſinners becauſe they held of the king, or ſerved 
| | | q him, 


1 
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as his officers ; but only prevented the exerciſe of BOOK II. 
that juriſdiction over his tenants and officers, with- ——,—— 
out a reaſonable cauſe, or in caſes not properly 
cognizable there, but belonging to his courts: of 

civil or criminal juſtice. The only fault of this 

law ſeems to have been the limitation of it, in 

making that a privilege of one claſs of the people, 

which was a right due to all. 


Ibid. Concerning appeals, if any. ſhall ariſe, they 

ought to proceed froin the archdeacon to the biſhop, 

and from the biſhop to the archbiſhop. And if the 

archbiſhop ſhall fail in doing juſtice, the cauſe ſhell 

at laſt be brought to cur lord the king, that by his 

precept the diſpute may be determined in the arch- 

biſhops court; ſo that it ought not to proceed any 

further without the conſent of our lord the Ring. 

In a letter of the biſhop of London to the pope 
concerning the diſpute between the king and Rec- 
ket, he explains this conſtitution as being no pro- 
hibition of appeals to Rome; but only a check on 
their being carried thither unneceſſarily, and without 
the leave of the king. His words are theſe: © n v.7pil. S. 
<* appellationibus ex antiqua regni ſui conſuetudine id 1. i. epult 
„fbi wvinaicat (rex ſcilicet ) honoris et oneris, ut b 5 
© civilem cauſam nullus clericorum regni ſui ejuſdem 
“regni fines exeat, niſi, an ipfius authoritate et man- 
dato jus ſuum obtinere queat, experiendo cognoſcat. 
* Quod fi nec fic obtinuerit, ad excellentiam veſtram, 
„ ipjo in nullo reclamante, cum wvolet  quilibet appel- 
labit.' Without queſtion there. is not in the 
words of this conſtitution any direct prohibition 
of appeals to Rome; it being only declared, that, 
upon an appeal from the archdeacon, the cauſe 
ought not to proceed any further than the arch- 
biſhop's court without the conſent of the king. But 
- in effect this reſtraint would generally have ſtopt 
1 B b 3 the 
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m. the cauſe in that court; and it manifeftly aſſerted 
— the royal ſupremacy, by ſubjecting the power of 


appealing to Rome, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, to 
he will and pleaſure of the king : whereas the pope 
claimed the right of receiving ſuch appeals as in- 
herent in his ſee. Henry's deſire of gaining the 
conſent of the biſhops to this conſtitution was the 
reaſon of his avoiding an expreſs prohibition: but he 
intended it ſhould have the ſame operation, and the 
pope ſaw that intent. X | 


P. 31. Pleas of debt, whether they be due by faith 


ſolemnly pledged, or without faith ſo pledged, belong 

to the king's judicatnre. W 

The clergy of England began firſt in the reign 
of King Stephen to extend their juriſdiction in the 
ſpiritual courts to the trial of perſons for breach 
of faith (pro læſione fidei) in civil contracts; by 
which means they drew thither a vaſt number of 
cauſes which belonged to the civil courts, and of 
which they had no proper cogniſance. To this 
encroachment they were inſtigated by the biſhops 
of Rome, and therefore Alexander condemned the 
above-recited ſtatute, which was made to prevent 
it. ä . 


P. 32. an zen an archbiſhoprick, or biſboprick, or abbey, 


or priory, of royal foundation, ſhall be vacant, it 
ought to be in the hands of our lord the king, and 
be ſhall receive all the rents and iſſues thereof, as of 
his demeſne; and when that church is to be ſup- 
plied, our lord the king ought to ſend for the princi- 
pal clergy of that church, and the election ought to 
be made in the king's chapel, with the aſſent of our 
lord the king, and the advice of ſuch of the prelates 
of the kingdom as he ſhall call for that purpoſe ; 
and the perſon elect ſhall there do homage and fealty 

od >" 
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to our lord the king, as his liege lord, of life, limb, BOOK II. 
and worldly honor (ſaving his order) before he be ——,—— 
conſecrated. 
Of the foundation of the right aſſerted to the 

king by this ſtatute enough has been ſaid in the 

preceding book of this Hiſtory. I will only add 

here, that the ſame practice prevailed in the kingdom 

of France, in the dutchy of Normandy, and in the 

Norman kingdom of Sicily. Notice has alſo been 

taken of the /aving clauſe at the end of it, which 

certainly opened a wide door to elude all the obli- 

gations contracted by the prelates in the act of 

homage and oath of fealty ; : Sr I find it affirmed 

by Becket, in a letter to the pope, that the ſame V. Epiſt. 8. 

form was then uſed by the whole Chriſtian church, T. C. J. iv. 

He likewiſe adds, that, when his Holineſs abſolved Pitt. e. 

him from the oath he had taken at Clarendon, that 

pontiff told him, that not even for the preſervation 

of his life ſhould a biſhop lay himſelf under any 

obligation without a ſaving to his order and io the 

honor of God: which he adhered to pertinaciouſly 

in his whole diſpute with the king. As for the 

form of election, which is laid down in this ſtatute, 

it muſt be obſerved, that the vacant church, with 

the advice of only /uch of the prelates of the kingdom 

as he ſhould call for that purpoſe, ſeems to have been 

a. practice of no very ancient date, not older, I pre- 

ſume, than the reign of Henry the Firſt, or William 

Rufus. For Mr. Tyrrel has proved by many au- See Tyrrel's 

thorities, that, during the times of the Saxons, the General In- 

Engliſh prelates had been uſually elected in the 3 Of 

witenagemote, or great council, and with the advice, 5 

or concurrence, of the whole aſſembly. It likewiſe from p. 13. 

appears from the Saxon Chronicle, that tl. fame 7 P- 1 

form was continued under William the Firſt. The ! 000 

words are theſe: Hoc anno (1070) Lanfrancus, p. 174, 175. 

„ Cadomenhis Abbas, compellente rege Willielmo, 1 
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BOOK m.“ et jubente Papi Alexandro, Angliam venit ; et 
————< primatum regni Anglorum in ecclefia Cantuarienſi 


« ſuſcepit, eligentibus eum ſenioribus ejuſdem eccleſie, 


cum epiſcopis, et principibus, clero et populo Angliæ, 


„in CUT TA regis. 


33 


But whatever form, or appear- 
ance, of more or fewer electors, had been kept up 
in thoſe times, or was continued in thoſe of which I 


V. Epiſt. Pe- write, it appears from a paſſage in a letter of Peter 


tri Bleſſenſis 

ad Archiepiſ. 
Panormitan. 
in Appendice. 


V. Epi t. S. 
T. e Cod. 
Vatican. 1. i. 
epiit. 4. 


of Blois, which is inſerted in the Appendix to the 


preceding volume of this Hiſtory, that the chief power 


in theſe elections was by the conſtitution of the kingdom 
aſſigned zo the king. Speaking of Henry the Second, 
he ſays, Cum autem juxta regni conſuetudinem 
in electionibus faciendis potiſſimas et potentiſſimas 
e habet partes,” &c. Indeed the ſtatute here re- 
cited requires no more, than that the prelate ſhall 
be elected with the afſent of the king; but in fact 
that aſſent was little different from a real nomination, 
The pope and clergy were deſirous to exclude the 
king and all the laity from any ſhare in their 
elections, which was one principal reaſon of Alex- 
ander's condemning this ſtatute, 


P. 37. Another requeſt had been made to Alexander by 
Henry, and preſſed with great eagerneſs, which 
was, that a commiſſion ſhould be granted by bis 
Holineſs to the archbiſhop of York, appointing him 
legate over the whole kingdom of England, and 
ſhould be ſent to Henry to be delivered by him to 
that prelate, whenever he ſhould think proper. 
Some eminent writers, upon the authority of 

Hoveden, have erroneouſly ſuppoſed that a legatine 

commiſſion was now granted to Henry for his own 

uſe and benefit. But the. pope ſays to Becket, in 

a letter on this ſubject, that the king had aſked it 

of him for the archbiſhop of York, not for himſelf, 

* Cum olim (filius noſter Henricus &c.) a nobis 

7 | cc et 
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c et fratribus noſtris inſtantius poſtulaſſet /egationem BOOK Iii. 
« totius Anglia Eboracenſi archiepiſcopo indulgeri,” ———— 
&c. And afterwards, in the ſame letter, Lega- V. Epiſt. 8. 
« tionis literas prefato archiepiſcopo concedendas eidem T. e Cod. 
« regi conceflimus.” And in another, on the ſame 8 * 
occaſion, Non ob gratiam conceſſe legationis animus 5: 
« tuus deficiat, &c. Quoniam nos antequam ad 
&© hoc deduceremur, et hberum tribueremus con- 
ſenſum, prædicti nuncu nobis ex parte ipſius 
** regis firmiter in verbo veritatis promiſerunt, et 
« ſuper hoc, ſi vellemus, recipere juramentum ob- 
e tulerunt, quod nunquam fine voluntate veſtra 
« exdem literæ archiepiſcopo Eboracenſi redderentur.” 
John of Saliſbury likewiſe ſays, in another letter to 
Becket concerning this buſineſs, © Ut pro certo 
& accepimus, domini Eboracenſis legatio omnino ex- 

<« piravit.” The miſtake of Hoveden might ariſe 
from the letters of legation being ſent to the king, 


who deſired to deliver them himſelf to the arch- 
biſhop of York. 


l. But his anſwer to this ſummons was an ex- 

' preſs declaration, that he would not obey it. 

In all this account I follow the authority of the 
biſhop of London's letter to Becket concerning this 
tranſaction. I have given it in the Appendix be- 
longing to this book, from the Cottonian manuſcript 
now repoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum ; but it may 
be proper here to recite that part thereof, which re- 
lates to this matter. The words are theſe : Per- Bib. Corr. 
«© latum eſt ad vos mandatum regium, ut cuidam ee 7 
* regnt nobilium, ſuper prædio quod a veltra vendi- IM ENT. 
e cabat eccleſia, quod juſtum foret exhiberet:s. 

* Qui poſt ſtatutos dies ad regem reverſus aſſerurc, 
ſe penes vos juſticiam aſſequi nequiviſſe, et ſe id 
ipſum, juxtà regni ſtatuta, coram vobis, ſuo con- 
“gruoque teſtium juramento comprobaſſe. Quo 

regem 
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BOOK m.“ regem proſequente diutius, et ſuper exhibend4 
——— < ſbi juſticia quotidie ſupplicante, domini noſtri 
e regis ad vos eſt emiſſa citatio, ut ſtatuto die fe 
* veftra ſublimitas ſibi exhiberet, ut, quod ipſo 
% mandante non egerat, eo cognoſcente, litemque 
&« judicio dirimente compleret. Non eft à vobis 
& hæc admiſſa citatio, verum vos in hoc ſibi minime 
„ pariturum declaravit a vobis ad ipſum delegata re- 
* ſponſio. Arbitratus hoc ipſo dominus rex juri ſuo 
“ detrahi graviter et poteſtati, eccleſiam regni juſſit 
* ad concilium Northamtoniam convocari. Con- 
< venit populus, ut vir unus, et aſſidentibus ſibi 
« quorum id dignitati congruebat et ordini, quod 
<« dictum eft ſuper exſpreto mandato ſuo, in que- 
4 relam adverſus vos, uſus, qua decuit, modeſtià et 
« venuſtate, propoſuit. Porro quod intendit, fra- 
ce trum veſtrorum non expectato vel expetito con- 
c ſilio, veſtra in continenti confeſſio confirmavit, ad- 
„jiciens, vos ob id non paruiſſe mandato, quod 
“Johannes ille, qui regis ad vos mandatum per- 
e tulerat, in veſtra preſentia, non evangelio ſed 
&« tropario quodam propofito, juraviſſet. Eſt itaque 
&« dictum in commune, cauſam non eam eſſe ob quam 
© mandatum regium oportuiſſet omiſiſſe; regnique fore 
© conſuetudinem, in offenſis hujuſmodi, mulf74 pecuni- 
e arid ſuam rem taxante miſericordia placari regem. 
Paruit regiæ ſublimitas veſtra ſententiæ, ad plenum 
cavens ſuper judicati ſolutione.“ The recapitu- 
lation here made of all that paſſed on this occaſion, 
in a letter to Becket himſelf, from the biſhop of 
London, who was preſent at the whole proceeding, 
is of far greater authority than any relations of 
contemporary hiſtorians; and therefore whatever is 
ſaid, by any of thoſe writers, inconſiſtent therewith, 
deſerves, I think, no credit. But the grounds of 
the ſentence, and the form of it, as given by 
Fitſtephen, perfectly agree with the facts, as ſtated 
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in the letter, though not as they are related by BOOK in. 
that writer himſelf, His account of it is as fol @ w— 
lows: © Viſum eſt omnibus, ex reverentia regiæ 
« majeſtatis et. ex aſtrictione ligii homagh quod 
« domino regi fecerat archiepiſcopus, et ex fideli- 
« tate et oblervantia terreni ejus honoris quam ei 
« juraverat, quod parum eſſet defenſus vel excuſa- 
« tus, quia citatus à rege neque venerat, negue 
* corporis infirmitatem, vel neceſſariam, que deferri 
non poſſet, officii ecclgfiaſtici adminiſtrationem, per 
e nuncios allegaverat. Condemnandumque eum dix- 
« erunt in penam pecuniariam omnium bonorum 
e fuorum mobilium ad miſericordiam regis.” But in 
the Hiftoria Quadripartita it is faid, that Becket 
proved he had fent a ſufficient anſwer. © Trahitur 
ein cauſam archiepiſcopus, quod ad quandam regis 
« citationem fe in propria perſon? non exhibuerit. 
« Qui, licet fuſſicientem reſponſionem pro ſe miſiſſe pro- 
« gaverit, tamen omnium, tum procerum, tum etiam 
e pontificum judicio, mox omnia bona ejus mobilia 
« funt confiſcata, niſi forte regia clementia vellet 
« temperare judicium. Quod, ſicut vulgo dicitur, 
De omni mobili ſus in regis mi ſerecordia judicatus eft.” 
Gervaſe likewiſe affirms, that it was not from con- 
tempt, but from his being unwillingly detained 55 
a violent fit of ſickneſs, that he did not obey the 
king's citation, and adds, that he made this excuſe 
by meſſage in due form. Quod autem ſuper 
c hoc citatus ad regis non venit præſentiam non 
* contgmptus fuit, ſod infirmitate valida invitus re- 
&« tentus eſt, atque ſuper hoc' per duos legales viros, 
% quos ipſe miſerat, excuſatus eft.” Which is 
directly contrary to the letter above-recited, and to 
the grounds of the judgement as we find them de- 
livered by Fitſtephen in the paſſage before quoted. 
I will add, that the pope's decree annulling that 
judgement (which the reader may ſee in the Ap- 
x | pendix 
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BOOK m. pendix to this book) alledges no ſuch meſſage, 
———— nor any ſickneſs of Becket, but objects to it from 


reaſons derived only from the policy and claims 
of Rome; whence, I think, we. may draw a very 
ſtrong preſumption, that the account given by 
Gervaſe had no foundation of truth. It is alſo 
remarkable, that, in the Hiſtoria Quadripartita, 
Becket 1s ſaid to have complained, not that his 
plea of having been unwillingly detained by ſickneſs 
had not been accepted, but that this was a new 
ferm of Judgement according to the new canons pro- 
mulgated at Clarendon. For it had never been heard 
of before, that an arcbbiſhop of Canterbury was 
tried in the court of any king of England for any cauſe 
«whatſoever, as well in reſpect of the dignity of the 
church, and the authority of his perſon, as becauſe 
he was the ſpiritual father of the king and of all in 
the kingaom, on which account they were all bound to 
defer to him in all points. © Cum vera audiſſet ſe 
«© judicatum fic, quale, inquit, fit judicium hoc? Me 
etiam tacente ſecula poſt-futura non tacebunt. Nova 
« quippe judiciorum forma hac eft, forte per novos 
* canones proxime apud Clarendon promulgatos. Si- 
« quidem a ſeculo non eſt auditum quenquam Cantuariæ 
d archiepiſcopum in curid regum Anglorum pro quali- 
cunque cauſa, judicatum, tum propter dignitatem 
&« ecclgſiæ, tum propter auctoritatem perſonæ, tum quod 
ipſe regis et omnium qui in regno ſunt ſpiritualis 
pater eſt, et 0b id ſemper ei deferendum ab omnibus.” 
The ſame writer adds, that he complained much 
more of his brethren the biſhops, than of the judge- 
ment itſelf, or of the temporal barons who judged 
him, © multo magis quam de judicio, vel proceribus 
* judicantibus, de confratribus ſuis et cocpiſcopis quere- 
% batur,” becauſe it was contrary to the order and 
courle of juſtice, that an archbiſhop be judged by bis 
ſuffragans, or a father by his. ſons; ** ut archi- 
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&« præſul. d ſuis ſuſſraganeis, aut pater d filiis judi- BOOK Ui. 
« cetur.” I have followed Hoveden in ſaying that 
it was underſtood that a fine of five hundred pounds 
would be accepted by the king, at whoſe mercy this 
ſentence left all the archbiſhop's goods and chattels. 
The words of that hiſtorian are theſe: Et barones 
6 curiz regis judicaverunt eum eſſe in miſericordia 
e regis, et, quamvis archiepiſcopus niteretur judi- 
« cium illud falſificare, tamen prece et conſilio 
baronum poſuit ſe in miſericordià regis de quin- 
« gentis libris, et invenit ei fidejuſſores.“ From 
hence it ſeems, that a fine of five hundred pounds 
in the money of thoſe days was the uſual compo- 
ſition for thoſe whoſe goods and chattels were thus 
declared to be at the king's mercy, in miſericordia 
regis. But neither Hoveden, nor any contempo- 
rary writer, except Fitſtephen, makes any mention 
of Becket's having complained to the biſhops, that 
they had laid an exceſſive fine upon him, becauſe, 
as an inhabitant of the county of Kent, he ought, 
by the cuſtom of that county, to have paid but 
forty ſhillings for a default of this nature, 

Some of our modern hiſtorians, in their accounts See Tyrrel 
of this proceeding, have tranſlated the word Tyo- and others. 
parium, or Tropar, Song-book: but Mr. Carte more P. 588. 
truly renders it @ book of Hymns ſung in church be- 

's fore the introit of the communion ſervice ;, and ſays in 
a note, It was uſual to put ſome paſſage of the 
h « Goſpels at the head of ſuch books uſed in divine 
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2 e ſervice; and I have ſeen in old manuſcripts the 
d beginning of the Goſpel of St. John ſo placed on 
's <- purpoſe for people to ſwear on.“ It is reaſonable 
2 to ſuppoſe it was ſo in this inſtance; and then no- 


thing could be more frivolous than Becket's ob- 
jection; but an oath upon a S-77-bcc& could not 
have been admitted in any court. 
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BOOK m. It may be worth obſerving here, that, by the 


” 


: above-recited from the _ of London's 
it ſeems that the appellation of veftra /ub!i- 


0 mitas, — ſublimity, was given in thoſe days to 


of Canterbury: yet I do not find it in 
the — of Becker's other e en 


. We are told by one author, that this ſentence 


was pronounced by the biſhop of Wincheſter, at the 

command of the king : but 1 think the falt very 

doubtful. 

The filence of all the contemporary writers, 
except Fitſtephen, is alone a ſufficient reaſon to 
— of the truth of this particular; but, if 
we conſider the improbability of it, that doubt 
will be ſtrengthened. For, in all accounts of the 
proceedings of the third day, we find, that the 
ſentence of the court againſt Becket was to have 
been pronounced by the earl of Leiceſter, to whom, 
as grand juſticiary, it properly belonged. And no 
reaſon appears, why in the trial of one of the ſpiritual 
lords, upon a charge of this kind, the temporal ba- 
rons ſhould ſay (as Fitſtephen makes them do) vos, 
epiſcopi, pronuntiare debetis ſententiam, ad nos non 
pertinet. This cauſe was certainly not eccleſiaſtical ; 
nor is it probable that the king would allow it to 
be ſo, and confirm that notion by committing the 
declaration of the judgement to one of the — 
But, if the temporal lords and the king himſelf 
had ſo unaccountably erred in the nature of this 


proceeding, the pronouncing of the ſentence would 


more naturally have belonged to the archbiſhop of 
York, than to the biſhop of Wincheſter, one of 
Beckers 708 pee | 


P. 43. The next day the king demanded of tbo ave 
biſhop five hundred pounds, which he ſaid he had 
lent 
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lent him, coben that prelate was his chancellor. BOOK II. 
\ Becket affirmed, that it was given, not lent : but,. 
as be could not prove the grant, the court con- 
demned him to pay the money back, and he ſubmit- 
ted to the ſentence ;, five of his vaſſals offering them- 
ſelves to be his ſureties, as they ſaw the biſhops un- 
willing to pledge themſelves for him any further. 
This account is taken very exactly from Herbert 
de Boſeham, one of the writers from whoſe hiſtory 
of theſe tranſactions the Quadrilogus, or Hiſtoria 
Quadripartita, and the Life prefixed to Becket's 
Letters in the Bruſſels edition, are compiled. There 
are ſome ſmall differences in the paſſage as it is 
rinted in thoſe books, but not worth obſerving 
os I will only take notice, that the authority of 
Herbert de Boſeham, in this particular, is ſupported 
by Gervaſe of Canterbury ; and that the former was 
preſent at this whole proceeding. Yet Fitſtephen, 
who was alſo preſent, takes no notice of this de- 
mand of five hundred pounds, but mentions one of 
three hundred, which Henry made upon Becket, p. zy, 38. 
from his receipts of the lands belonging to wo _ 
caſtles which had been in his cuſtody; and an- 
other of five hundred marks, which that prince ſaid 
he had lent him in the Toulouſe expedition ; and a 
third of the ſame ſum, for which he had been his 
ſurety to a certain Jew of that country. To the 
firſt of theſe, he ſays, the archbiſhop (after arguing, 
that he was not bound to make any anſwer there- 
upon, not having been cited concerning it) did 
nevertheleſs plead, that he had ſpent this money, 
and much more, in the repairing of thoſe caſtles 
and of the royal palace at London, as might evi- 
dently appear from the repairs themſelves. But, the 
king not confirming the truth of this aſſertion, and, 
on the contrary, demanding that the cauſe ſhould 
be tried, Becket voluntarily acquieſced in the pay- 
| 4 ment 
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BOOK Ill. ment 4 the money, for the ſake of avoiding any 
— — offence to that prince on a pecuniary matter, and 
found three lay ſureties, one of whom was the earl 
of Gloceſter, among his own vaſſals. * 
What credit is due to this, or to what is ſaid of 
the two other demands abovementioned, the reader 
will judge: but it is unſupported by the teſtimony 
of any other hiſtorian who lived in thoſe times; 
and one can hardly conceive, that they ſhould all 
have paſt it over in ſilence, had they known it to 
be true. Nor could it poſſibly have eſcaped the 
particular knowledge of Herbert de Boſeham, who 
was preſent in the court. He and all of them 
were deſirous to exaggerate the ſeverity of the pro- 
ceedings againſt Becket, rather than to ſuppreſs any 
part of them which might be thought a hardſhip. 
On the other hand, no- mention 1s made by this 
author of the demand of five hundred pounds, 
which Herbert de Boſeham and Gervaſe ſay, the 
king declared he had lent to that prelate ; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that the loan of five hundred marks 
in the Toulouſe expedition, or that. other of the 
ſame ſum for which the king was his ſurety (as 
we are told by Fitſtephen), is to be underſtood to 
mean the ſame demand, notwithſtanding the dif- 
terence between marks and pounds, and though 
nothing is ſaid here of his having agreed to pay the 
money, and found fve ſureties. Upon the whole, 
I think the authority of this hiſtorian too ſlight 
to be followed in any material variation from the 


others contemporary with him, eſpecially in * 
u. of theſe publick tranſactions. | 


. 52. The king in the mean white had demanded 
Juſtice againſt him from the temporal peers, and had 
called in certain ſheriffs, and ſome barons of inferior 
2 to affi 4 in the judgement, 1 
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The words of Fitſtephen, from whom I take BOOK III. 
this account are theſe: Evocantur quidam vice 
« comites et ſecundæ dignitatis barones antiqui N-Stephanid. 


0 | a POR in vita S. T. 
« dierum, ut addantur eis, et aſſint judicio.” The 1 | 


queſtion is, who were theſe ſecundæ dignitatis barones. - 
Bracton ſays, ©** Comites, vel barones, non ſunt amer- I. iii. de Co- 
&* ciandi niſi per pares ſuos, et ſecundum modum roni, c. 1. 
&« delifti, et hoc per barones de ſcaccario, vel coram 
&« ipſo rege. It ſeems by this paſſage that the 
barones de ſcaccario were then eſteemed pares baro- 
num. Mr. Selden fays, “perhaps the barons of the Titles of Ho- 
«* Exchequer were therefore in former ages called 7% „ 
* ſo, becauſe they were anciently made of ſuch p. 217. 
« as were, barons of the kingdom, or parliamentary 
e barons. If otherwiſe, why were they ſtyled 
e pares or peers to parliamentary barons in BraCton :?“ 
Whether in the time of Henry the Second the 
barons of the Exchequer were all barons of the 
kingdom I do not find. If they were not, ſome 
of theſe might be the barones ſecundæ dignitatis 
here-mentioned. The . ſheriffs, ſaid by the ſame 
author to have been likewiſe called in, to aſſiſt in 
this judgement, were not barons of the kingdom 
(though it appears that many ſheriffs were ſo at 
that time); for if they had, they muſt of courſe 
have concurred. in the judgement, as peers, and 
could not have been mentioned with the Barones 
ſecundæ dignitatis called to it by the king. That 
barones. ſecundæ dignitatis, in the general ſenſe of 
the words, meant great lords of manors, not holding 
of the king, and therefore inferior to his barons, but 
who had court barons under them, and in many 
records are called barones, I have hardly any doubt. 
But the difficulty lies, in their being joined to the 
barones regis, the greater barons, in the judgement 
of a biſhop upon an accuſation in parliament. 
That in calling them in the king did nothing ir- 

Vor. IV. Ce regular 
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BOOK m. regular againſt the privilege of the peerage, or the 
la and uſage of A Genes may be reaſonably 


-T 8 


inferred from no complaint being made of it in 
any of the letters of Becket, or thoſe of his friends, 
concerning this affair, or in any hiſtory of his life, 
or chronicle of this reign. He and all his apo- 
logiſts would undoubtedly have taken advantage 
G irregularity, to have 1 hed the pro- 
ceeding, as illegal and void. hether the barons 
of the Cinque Ports were then eſteemed as peers 
to the king's barons, ſo far as to be capable of 
concurring in a judgement where thoſe were con- 
cerned, I cannot tay. It muſt be noted, that in'the 
here conſidered it is not faid, that all the 
Merit or all the harones ſecundæ dignitatis, were 


called in, to this judgement, but only ſome of each 


clafs, and they, antiqui dierum, aged men; as we 
find that in framing the conſtitutions of Clarendon 
the antiquiores regne were conſulted, on the 
of which term a good deal has been faid in one 
of the notes to the foregoing book of this Hiſtory. 
The word evicantur expreſſes that they were called 
out of - the general aſſembly, * which the king's 
barons were ſeparated before. Poffibly they were 
not called to concur in the judgement, but only as 
offiftants, ut affint judicio, in order to give it a 

eater ſolemnity, or for their advice as to the me- 
thod and order of 

Mr. Selden fays, in his Feen on Judicature 
in parliament, Here ariſeth a queſtion, whether 
the ſpiritual lords de jure are triable by their 

“ peers, or no. Out of parliament they are not 


to be tried by the peers; but the doubt is, 
« whether in time of parliament they are to be 
« ſo tried or not. To me it ſeems they may, if 
«© the matter be moved againſt them in parliament.” 
. after perds, * There be divers Rk 
: 11 
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« alſo of the trial of biſbens by their peers in par- BOOK m. 
* liament, as well for capital offences, as miſdemeanors,.＋ 
<« whereof they have been accuſed in parliament.” 

And he gives two precedents of archbiſhops of 
Canterbury ſo tried for miſdemeanors for 

treaſon, to. which may be added this of Becket. 


P. 54. Nor could he refrain from revenging himſelf 

upon , two of the moſt clamorous, by very foul 
language; &c. | | | 

L relate this on the authority of Williamof Canter- 

bury, as cited in the Quadrilogus, or Hiſtoria Quadri- 

dartita, and, with ſome unimportant variations, in 

the Life of Becket prefixed to the Bruſſels edition of 

his Letters. This author muſt not be confounded 

(as he has been by ſome writers) with William 

Fitſtephen, from whom he differs materially in 

this and other particulars. For the latter, though 

he mentions the reproaches caſt on Becket, takes 

no notice of the anſwers returned by that prelate, 

but ſays only, O quantum ſuſſtinuit in illa die in V. Stephanid. 

e ſpirits martyrium!” becauſe, I preſume, he was P. m 

ſenſible that ſuch opprobrious railings, and foul 

language, were by no means. agreeable to the 

patience of a martyr, or the temper of a faint. 


Ibid. Preſently afterwards he received a meſſage 
from that prelate, by the biſhops of Hereford, 
Worceſter, and Rocheſter, requeſting his licence to ga 
out of the kingdom. 
The words of Herbert de Boſeham, in the 
Hiſtoria Quadripartita, are: Hymno vero: difto, 
<« archiprzſul ſurgens à mensa confeſtim Rogerum 
vVigornenſem, et Robertum Herefordenſem epiſ- 
% copos, et Roffenſem epiſcopum, proprium capel- 
“ lanum fuum, ad regem miſit, poſtulans ab eo 
* ſecyrum de terra ſus egreſſum.“ Gervaſe of 
| CC 2 Canterbury 
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BOOK m. Canterbury alſo ſays, « Vocatis autem tribus epiſ- 
1 copis, quos arctius diligebat, ipſis mediantibus 


P. 4). 


<« petivit a rege liberum 4 terra egreſſum.” The 
obvious ſenſe of the words /iberum de terra, vel 


ſecurum de terra ſua egreſſum, is licence to go out of 


the kingdom; or, as Mr. Tyrrel expreſſes it, to go 
beyond fea, But, from the words of Fitſtephen, in 
his Life of Becket, it ſhould ſeem, that he only de-- 
fired the King's leave to go from Northampton 
under a ſafe conduct. Poſtea tres epiſcopos, 
« Walterum Roffenſem &c. miſit regi archiepiſ- 


& copus, quærere ab eo licentiam et condufium præ- 


« ftari ſibi in craſtino receſſuro.” This may be 


thought the moſt probable; but Herbert de Boſe- 
ham's authority in this inſtance is ſuperior to that 
of Fitſtephen, as it appears that he was with Becket 
when this meſſage was ſent, and the only one of 
his attendants entruſted by that prelate with the 
ſecret of his flight. For he ſays, juſt before the 
account he == of the meſſage, © reſpexit (archi- 
<« epiſcopus ſcilicet) ad diſcipulum qui ſcripfit hæc.“ 
And afterwards, < Igitur archiepiſcopus, clam de 


* nocte fugiens, fratrem unum de ordine de 


“ Simplingeham ſecum habens, me ducem, verſus 
* Aquilonem ad nobilem illam civitatem Lin- 
colniam tendebat.“ 


P. 83. Archbiſhops, biſhops, and all dignified clergy- 
men who hold of the king in chief, have their poſ- 
ſeſſions from the king as a barony, and anſwer there- 
upon to the king's juſtices and officers, and follow 
and perform all royal cuſtoms and rights, and, like 
_ other barons, ought to be preſent at the trials of 


, the king's court with the barons, till the judgement 


proceeds to loſs of members or death. | 
The evident intention of this conſtitution, or 


ſtatute, was to enforce on the prelates the obliga- 


Uons 
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tions and duties ariſing from their baronies, as ſet- BOOK III. 
tled by the legiſlature under William the Firſt. 
againſt the immunities they now claimed, and par- 
ticularly the ſervice of attending the judicature of 

the curia regis in all trials there. The exception to 

caſes of blood ſeems to have been grounded on that 

part of the canon law, which had been received in 

this kingdom. For in the council of London held 

under Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 

ninth year of William the Firſt, ſome canons made 

in Spain were adnutted and confirmed, by which no 

biſhop, or abbot, or eccleſiaſtical perſon, - was al- 

lowed to judge in caſes extending to life or limb, 

or to aſſiſt in ſuch judgements. © Ex conciliis V. Concilia 
« Eliberetano et Toletano undecimo, ut nullus 8 
te epiſcopus, vel abbas, ſeu quilibet ex clero, ho- — . * 
eminem occidendum vel membris truncanduum : 
judicet, vel judicantibus ſue auctoritatis favorem 

* commodet.” Concerning this point there is a 
remarkable paſſage in the works of Peter de Blois. 

He ſays, in his treatiſe De Inſtitutione Epiſcopi, 

<« Illud cœleſtem exaſperat iram, et pleriſque diſ- 

* crimen æternæ damnationis accumulat, quod 

e quidam principes, ſacerdotes, et ſeniores populi, 

s licet non diftent judicia ſanguinis, eadem tamen 

« tractent diſputando, et diſceptando de illis, ſeque 
ideo immunes a culpa reputant, quod mortis aut 

&« truncationis membrorum judicium decernentes, a pro- 

„ muntiatione duntaxat aut executione pænalis ſententiæ - 
* /e abſentant.” This proves undeniably, that in 
Henry the Second's time, the prelates only with- 
drew from the pronouncing of the. ſentence in caſes of 
blood, but not from the trial, or from any debates 


fhereupon. | 


| Ce 3 | F. 84, 
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BOOK in. P. 84. The ſons of villeins ought not to be ordained 
A cwithout the conſent of their lords, in whoſe lands 


Ibidem. 


they are known to have been born. 
The reaſon of this was, that the ordaining of a 
flave had the effect of an enfranchiſement, and 


therefore, the ſons of villeins being born in flavery, 


it was robbing their lord, to ſet them free in this 
une, without his conſent. 


N. 89. Fer, about the beginning of the year 1165, 
he baniſhed out of England, by a general ſen- 
tence, all the relations, friends, and dependents of 
Becket, &c. 


Among theſe Fitſtephen particularly mentions 
ſome who had given him a night's lodging in 
England when he fled from Northampton, and 
before he paſt the ſea; * qui eum vagum in Anglia 

4 facie regis et profugum und nocte ſuſceperant. 


The others, who were not of his 3 appear 
to have been chiefly his chaplains and ſervants, 


eric eius et Jarviewes. 


P. 91. Ranulph de Broc, who had the principal 
care of this buſineſs, was à man of a cruel nature; 
and Gervaſe of Canterbury, who deſcribes him as 
fuch, ſeems to impute theſe barbarities. chiefly to 
his hatred of the archbiſhop, whoſe enemy be had 
been for ſome lime. 

This is further confirmed by the teſtimony of 


Fitſtephen, who fays, in his Life of Becket, 
c Secundo die natalis, veniunt Londoniam ap- 


<« paritores et officiaſes regis, inter quos quidam 


_ *« Randulphus de Broc, ſcelere ante alios immanior 


omnes, cui etiam, laico crudeliſſimo et archiepiſcopi 


60 inimiciſſi imo, ſanctam illam eccleſiam Cantuarien- 


4 * primariam Anglorum ſedem, cuſtodiendam, 


8 immo 
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immo potius deſtruendam, commiſit. Iſte cum BO OK Ill. 
; , 


e aliis quibuſdam regii mandati eſt executor : 
„ faciunt 1mpetrata, et pgjora impetratis.” 


P. 92. for the innocent ſufferers met with pity and 
kindueſs in their exile : &c. | 


Fitſtephen tells us that all the women and infants p. 52. 


were taken into nunneries. In citing this author 
J generally follow a printed copy of his Hiſtory 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, which, though publiſhed at 
London in the year 1724, 1s become very ſcarce : 
but there are many manuſcripts of it in different 
libraries, ſome of which I had ſeen before I knew 
of this edition, 


P. 100, But, to puniſh them as much as lay in his 


| Power, be commanded the eyes of the hoſtages they ' 


had formerly given bim to be now put out, Kc. 

Hoveden and Dr. Powel, in his Welfh chonicle, 
have given different accounts of this fact. The 
words of Hoveden are: Juſticiam fecit de filus 
5“ Ris, et de filus et filiabus nobilium ſuorum, 
oculos puerorum eruit ſcilicet, et nares aureſque 
<« puellarum abſcidit.” The Welſh hiſtorian takes 
no notice of any girls having been puniſhed among 
the hoſtages, nor does he confine this cruel exe- 
cution to thoſe received from the prince and nobles 
of South-Wales, but ſays, © the king cauſed. the 
< pledges eyes (whom he had received long before 
« that) to be put out; which were Rhees and Cad- 
e wallon, the ſons of Owen, and Cynwrick and Me- 
_ © redyth; the ſons of Rhees, and others.” | 


P. 103. And, undoubtedly, if he had died without a 


Jon, her pretenſions, and thaſe of her buſband in vir- 


tue of his marriage, might have occafioned a civil 
war iu France; which probably would have ended 
- CC 4 in 
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in the ſettlement of the kingdom upon the houſe of 
Plantagenet : &c. | 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome late French writers, that 
the excluſion of females from the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of France was founded on the apprehenſion 
of being governed by a foreigner : but againſt that 


F apprehenſion it would have been ſufficient to for- 


bid any princeſs of the royal blood of France 
to marry a foreign prince, on pain of being ex- 
cluded from the right of ſucceſſion ; as we find 
to have been done by a fundamental law of the 
kingdom of Portugal, from which the houſe of 


Braganza derives it's right to the crown, in pre- 


V. Joh. Con- 
radi Fueſilini 
Diſſertat. de 
Fanaticis Se- 


ference to the iſſue of an elder daughter ſo mar- 
ried. And that there was nothing decided, with 
regard to this queſtion, in the times of Louis le 
Jeune, ſo as clearly to eſtabliſh the excluſion of a 
daughter of France, either on account of her ſex, 

or by reaſon of her marriage with a foreign prince, 


appears from the words of that monarch recited in 
the text. 


P. 116. Theſe have been very improperly confounded 
by hiſtorians with the Vaudois and Waldenſes, who 
differed but little from the doctrines of the reformed 
churches in our days: whereas the Cathari were 
imbued with opinions deſtructive of true Chriſtianity, 
if we can give any credit to the accounts that are 

delivered of their tenets by the beſt contemporary 

authors, But even the beſt, in theſe points, muſt 
be read with doubt and caution. | 

The Waldenſes were poſterior to the Hereticks 
mentioned by William of Newbury; for Waldo, 
from whom that ſect was named, did not begin to 


culo x11 in make any proſelytes to his doctrine till ſome years 
Angliareper- after the time when thoſe Germans came into Eng- 


tis, p. 11, 12. 


land. The Vaudois, that is the inhabitants ; 


2 1 as. Dk Ro. att. — — 
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the valleys of Piemont, held the ſame tenets with BOOK nt. 
the Waldenſes, but had profeſſed them long before 
as has been proved inconteſtably by their beſt 

hiſtorian, Leger. As for the Albigenſes, I do V. Hiſtoire 
not find that appellation made uſe of to denote Generale des 
any Hereticks till the beginning of the twelfth Eöliſe Fran- 
century ; but the council of Tours, in the year Valles de Pie- 
1163, made a canon, which ſays, A partibus mont. 

% Toloſe damnanda Hzrefis dudum emerfit, quæ 

e cancri paulatim ſe ad vicina loca diffundens per 

« Gaſconiam et alias provincias quam plurimos 

« jam infecit,” &c, And William of Newbury, 

in the account he gives of theſe Hereticks, fo 

cruelly puniſhed in England in the year 1166, ſays, 

that they were believed to be ex eorum genere 

« quos vulgo Publicanos vocant.” And adds, 

that thoſe Publicans had ſpread from Gaſcony into 

Germany and many other countries. Matthew 

Paris alſo gives us the title of one of the canons 

of the Lateran council held in the year 1179, under 
Alexander the Third, in theſe words, “ de Hære- 

« ticis Albigenſibus et diverſis eorum appellationi- 

« bus.” And the canon itſelf ſays, © quia in 
Maſconid Albegeſio, et partibus Toloſanis, et aliis 

“ Jocis, ita hæreticorum (quos ali Catharos, ali 

&« Publicanos, ali Paterinos, alii aliis nominibus 

« yocant) invaluit damnanda perverſitas, &c. 

From hence it is evident, that thoſe called Publicani 

by William of Newbury were afterwards called 
Albigenſes, becauſe they were found in the Albi- 

geois (in Albige/io), and the parts about Toulouſe. v. Joh. Con- 
It likewiſe appears that Cathari was another name radi Fueſilini 
——5 to them. The tenets of theſe are ſaid to — _— 
ave been nearly the ſame with thoſe aſcribed to the 11 in Italia 
ancient Manichzans. We are told that the foun- detectis. 
dation of all their errors was a doctrine derived Et ejuſdem de 
from thoſe Hereticks, that the bodies of men, with Fanaticis Sec. 


X11, in An- 


all glia detectis. 
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BOOK HI. all the reſt of the material and viſible univerſe, 
ere formed by the devil, and that into thoſe 


bodies he put ſome ſpirits, whom, i in his rebellion 
- againſt God, he had led away captive, or ſeduced 
to his ſide, and to redeem whom from that thral- 
dom the Son and Holy Ghoſt had been afterwards 
produced by God from himſelf, This induced 
the Manichzans and the Cathari to-conclude, that 
the continuing by propagation the devil's work, hu- 
man fleſh, was a moſt damnable fin, and therefore 
they held marriage inconſiſtent with ſalvation. Thoſe 
among them who were called perfect, either lived in 
celibacy, or, if married, renounced all carnal uſe 
of their conſorts. But the others, whom they only 
termed believers, were permitted to marry, and, if 
married, to remain for ſome time in that ſtate, with- 
out renouncing the duties of it; yet under a pro- 
miſe that, before the end of their lives they would re- 
nounce them, and become perfect; as they could 
not otherwiſe be ſaved. And, placing all holineſs 
in a total abſtraction from the world and carnal 
pleaſure, they paid no regard to any ſacraments, 'or 
external means of ſalvation, but conſidered whatever 
was viſible and corporeal as unholy and belonging 
to it's author and ruler the devil, With this as- 
-count of the tenets of the Cathari, or Puritans, 
called alſo Publicans in thoſe days, what we are told 
by William of Newbury of the anſwers made by 
the Germans, who came over into England m 
Henry the Second's time, upon their examination 
at Oxford concerning the euchariſt, baptiſm, and 
marriage, ſufficiently agrees; but it ſeems hat 
Gerard, their teacher, did not explain their opinions 
concerning the Deity, or the formation of the viſible - 
univerſe by the devil; on which points. he. might 
probably be more reſerved in his anſwers, as they 
were the ſecrets and myſteries of the ſect. Nor 
L wou 


* 
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would the Engliſh biſhops, to whom their inward BOOK 18. 
doctrines were unknown, preſs them ſo cloſely o 
theſe articles, as thoſe who examined them in 
France, or in Germany, where, the ſect being 
numerous, their ſecrets were more divulged. It 
muſt be obſerved, that at the time when the great 
perſecution was ralſed againſt the Albigenſes in the 
earldom of Toulouſe and in Gaſcony, though ſome 
Cathari were among them, yet a great number of 
others, who had alſo ſeparated from the com- 
munion of the Roman catholick church, Petro- 
Bruiſiens, Henricians, Waldenſes, and Vaudois, had 
gathered together in thoſe parts, and were therefore 
called Albigenſes. Nothing could be more dif- 
ferent from the doctrine of the Cathari than that of 
all theſe ſects, which was much the ſame with the 
creed of the Proteſtant churches in theſe days. 
But, to make them more odious, the worſt notions 
of the Cathari were imputed to them all, and many 
calumnies added, which were really true of none. 
Not only their opinions were miſrepreſented, but 
their actions were traduced. Yet I will not affirm, 
that the manners of the Cathari were always pure. 
St. Bernard, reproaching them with their condemna- 
tion of marriage, ſays juſtly, © Tolle de ecclgſia ho- 
« norabile connubium et thorum immaculatum, nonne 
e reples eam concubinariis, inceſtuofts, ſeminifluis, mol- 
&« libus, maſculorum concubitoribus, et omni denique 
genere immundorum That ſuch diſorders might 
ariſe among ſome of the Cathari, from their deny- 
ing to themſelves the proper indulgence of their 
natural deſires in lawful marriage, I make no 
doubt. So falſe a notion of purity muſt neceſſarily 
lead to all kinds of impurity. But Bernard ought 
to have ſeen, that his argument was as good againſt 
the -celibacy of the cicrgy, which Rome eſtabliſhed 
in his days, as again the practice of theſe 1 
„ eee Re 
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BOOK m. ticks condemned by him and by Rome. I will 
only add, that the Cathari, from the beſt accounts 
delivered to us of the opinions'they held, appear to 
have differed among themſelves not a little in the 
fundamental article of their faith. For ſome held 
V. Diſſerat- two principles, eternal and oppoſite ; others only 
tion. de Fa- one, againſt whom the devil rebelled. The former 
naticis SEC: ſuppoſed that the evil principle, whom they called 

XII. in An- 5 ä 
ga deteRtis, the prince of darkneſs, in the war he waged againſt 
God, whom they called the prince of light, and be- 
lieved to inhabit in light, as an emanation from his 
eſſence, took and carried away with him ſome part 
of that light, out of which, joined to darkneſs, he 
made the viſible world. The latter thought, that 
God uced all ſpirits, and all matter, from his 
own ſubſtance; but that the devil, having rebelled, 
and being thrown out of heaven, had formed the 
viſible world from pre-exiſting matter, to' be go- 
verned by himſelf; and had particularly made the 
bodies of men to be inhabited by the ſpirits who 
were partakers of his guilt and had ſhared in his 
fall. It would be neceſſary and tedious here to enter 
Into all the niceties of the differences among them 
on this and other points. The deſire of account- 
ing for the hardeſt queſtion in theology, the origin 
. of evil, was the ſource of all their abſurdities; and, 
in their notions of the means of recovering from 
the evil which appears in the world, they run into 
myſticiſm and fanatick enthuſiaſm. I will only 
add, that we are told many perſons of quality had 

come into this ſect in the age of which I write, 

P. 147. But before be had received any intelligence of 
it, or of what had been done to his prejudice by 
Alexander himſelf, he had found means, notwith- 
Standing all the vigilance of the government in 
guarding the ports, to get the pope's mandate, which 
1385 not iſſed 


ts notified his n power to the HiBops of his pro- BOOK III. 

to vince, and a copy of the bull of legation itſelf, deliπ＋ | 
1 vered, by a perſon unknown, to the biſhop of London, 
d do hile he was officiating at the high altar, on the | 
ly feaſt of St. Paul's converſion, in the gear eleven I 
er hundred and ſixty ſeven. | 4 
d There is an e difference i in the date | 
| of this mandate with that of the pape's letter to | 
e- Becket, which contains his commiſſion. The laſt 1 
18 is dated in October, the former in May. It is 4 
rt certain the * both came to him ſome time before [+ 
1e the end of January, in the year 1167 ; as appears 
at by theſe words in the 130" Epiſtle of the firſt book ; ; 
Is of Becket's Letters, Londonienſis jam recepit 4 
, « literas (legationis ſcilicet) vobis omnibus oſten- 9 
l & dendas. Now it is fail in another letter, that 1 


» the biſhop of London received them from Becket 
0 the 2 of January, upon the feaſt of St. Paul. 
0 And by many paſſages in the foregoing letters it 


|| 
is appears, that it could not be written later than the | g 
Jy beginning of February, in the year 1167. See Epiſt. 1 
n 129.135. 163, 4 
- P. 166. Having built there a flone bridge, which 047165. l. i 1 
n was accounted one of the nobleſs works of that 1 
, age. I 


n According to a late writer on the Antiquities of C. xxxiii, 
0 the City 1 Rouen, this bridge was ſeventy five 
y F n ells in length, and ſupported by thirteen 
d arches, of which the five middle ones were of a 
1 height, and drew the admiration of all 
who ſaw them. But they were too high and too 
narrow. In the year 1502 three arches fell, and in 
1533 two more, after which, others beginning to 
give way, the bridge became impaſſable; and it 
being found too expenſive to repair it again with 
ſtone, a bridge of boats was erected in 1626, which 
ng ſince been rendered more perfect, and by 


4 riſing 


8. ew. 


mn 5a 
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| BOOK m. rifing and falling with the tide, openi eaſily in 
de middle to let veſſels paſs Ek being 
_— to pieces without difficulty when any repairs 
are. wanting, is very convenient, though not fo 
magnificent as that built by Matilda, all the ruins 

of which are now entirely demoliſhed. 


P. 160. When he bad acquitted himſelf of that. duty, 
| and ſeen her body interred, as ſhe had defired it 
EW . might be, in the Abbey of Bec, &c. + 
P. 143. Matthew Paris has delivered to us the ae 
Epitaph on this great lady: ? 


_ Ortu magna, viro major, 14 maxima partu, 
Hit jacet Henrici Filia, ſponſa, parens. 


But he names not the writer. Another, ſaid 
to have been written by Arnulph biſhop. of Liſieux, 
is gtyen by Du nes in his Hiſtory of Nor- 
mandy. Gor: 
wh Regia Progenies, ſtirps men Cæſaris baer 

Hic eft magna brevi clauſa Matilda loco. 
Virtutum titulis humani culmen Honoris 
Exceſſi muljer nil muliebris habens, 
Septembris decima: reno poſt repna recepto, 

| Creditur eternum continuaſſe diem. 


One can hardly think that the two laſt of theſe 
verſes were by the ſame hand as the former, which, 

as well as the diſtich tranſmitted to us by Matthew 

— 3 ů * 


P. 171. William of Malmſbury tolls us, thot. King 


Henry the Firſt, when Robert the Second, Earl of 


Flanders, arrogantly demanded of him a penſion, or 


annual ſubfidy of three bundred marks, which the 


. Earl's father had received from William Rufus, 


Vi A this — * that the 3 of 4 


— 


RV *! 1 


or KING HENRY II. 
« land were not accuſtomed to pay tribute to the 
« Flemings;” &c. 


Rymer, in the Preface to his Federa, blames 
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William of Malmſbury for calling that tribute, 
which was only a gr in conſequence of ſub- 


ſidiary treaties. But there was no impropriety in 
Henry's making the anſwer reported by that 
hiſtorian, if a renewal of thoſe treaties was im- 
periouſly demanded, guaſi pro imperio, as Malm- 


{bury Fara it, He might be willing to pay 


it as a ſubſidy, when occaſion ſhould require a 


= mpg of that nature, though he would not 


ſuffer it to be aſked or exacted as a tribute. Never- 
theleſs the Flemiſh annals, and other modern 
hiſtories, are juſtly cenſured by Rymer, for ſpeak- 
ing of theſe ſubſidies as a real tribute paid by 
ſeveral ſucceſſive kings of England to the earls of 
Flanders; which is . ſufficiently - diſproved by the 
treaties he has publiſhed from our records, | 


P. 177. Yet it was believed that be, with Moſes, 
bad the angel of the Lord, that is, the holy ſpirit, 
going before bim in the law, who would always 
protect him, and not ſuffer bim to have another 
God, or to prefer either rewards, or perſon, or 

cauſe, to the divine word. 7 
The word cauſe is remarkable. Becket was ſo 

ſenſible that his cauſe with the king would not 

bear an examination, that he endeavoured to poſſeſs 
the legate with an opinion, that no regard was 
to be paid to the merits of that, but only to 
the privilege he laid claim to, of not being 
queſtioned on this matter, by virtue of the immu- 
nities given to the clergy (as he ſuppoſed) by the 
divine word, that is, by the ſcriptures as interpreted 
by the pope and the canonifts. ,The Latin original 
* * 
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BOOK LI. is as follows: Nominis tamen veſtri (virtutum | 


e ; 


T. e Cod. 


rectius dixerim) clareſcit opinio, ut angelum 
« Domini cum Moiſe, id eft, Spiritum ſanctum in 


Vatic. 1. ii. lege previum habeatis, qui cuſtodiat vos ſemper, 


Tbidem,epiſt. 


v. Eſſai ſur 


t. i. p- 293. 
Fred. Barb. 


& et Deum recentem habere non patiatur, ut verbo 
« Dei aut munus, aut perſonam præferatis, aut 
ce cauſam.” In hike manner he tells the pope in 
another letter, that, from the tenor of the letters, 
which he and the king of France had received from 
his Holineſs, he had rather expected the conſolation 
of peace, than the confuſion which would ariſe from 
the deciſion of queſtions between him and the king of 
England. © A quo magis ſperabamus, juxtà teno- 
« rem mandati veſtri ad n regem Fran- 
c corum et ad nos emiſſi, ſolatium de conſolatione 
e pacis, quam confufionem de quæſtionum deciſione 
<« inter regem Anglorum et nos.” | 


P. 196. No regard was paid in Germany to the ſen- 
tence of excommunication and depoſition pronounced 
_ againſt bim by Alexander, the ſummer before. 

' Monſieur Voltaire, in his Eſſay on General 

Hiſtory, praiſes Alexander the Third for his 
moderation and prudence, becauſe, though he had 
often. excommunicated the emperor, he never went 
ſo far as to depoſe him. His words are theſe : II 
« eſt tres remarquable, que, dans ces longues diſ- 
« ſenſions, le Pape Alexandre III, qui avoit fait 
« ſouvent cette ceremonie d'excommunier Pem- 
« pereur, ralla jamais juſqu? à le depoſer. Cette 
«© conduite ne prouve-t-elle pas non ſeulement 
“beaucoup de ſageſſe dans ce Pontiffe, mais une con- 
demnation generale des excẽs de Gregoire VII?” 
But that all this is erroneous appears from two let- 
ters written at that time by one well appriſed of Alex- 
ander's proceedings. John of Saliſbury wrote thus 

to the biſhop of Poitiers: Fredericus ile ſchiſ- 
A « maticus 
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tt maticus inſignis, duthi in eccleſiam maliciofius 60 K nt. 
« et crudelius ſevit, fattus eſt xx-Auousrus,“ &c W = 
And in another letter, to one of his friends in Eng- v. Epiſt. 
land; he fays, Viearius Petri a Domino conſtitutus Tho: Becket; 
e ſuper gentes et ſuper regna, Italos et omnes qui ei E ii. epiſts. 
(Frederico ſeilicet) ex causd imperii et regni, reli- S. 89. 
e gone jugjurandi tenebantur adſtricti, a fidelitate ejus 
“ abſolvit, et ITaliam jam totam à facie. furentis et 
&« praſentis tautd felicitate et celeritate excuſſit, ut in 
ed nibil habere videatar, niſi tortores quos evitat 
& interdum, et anguſtiarum, quas evitare nom poteſt, 

« 7uge ſupplicium. Alſtulit ei etiam regiam digni- 


10 tatem, ipſumque anathemate condemnavit, et in- SITY 
« bjbuit authoritate Dei, ne vires ullas amodo in bel? 10 
« licts congreſſonibus habeat, aut de Cbhriſtiano aliquo rats } 


* oioriam conſequatur, aut alicubi quiete et pace 
e gaudeut, donec fruftus pænitentiæ condignos opere- 
* tur, In quo ſecutus eft exemplum Gregorii ſeptimi, 
& deceſſoris ſui, qui noſtrd ætate Henricum imperatorem, 
c ecclefie privilegia convellentem, deponens in concilio 
«© Romano ſimili ſententid condemnavit.” Theſe 
own are deciſive; and there is a further con- V. Epiſt. T. 
ation of them from Alexander himfelf in 4 let- Becker, I. v. 
ter he wrote ſome time afterwards to the biſhops of F 1. 
Rouen and Nevers, his legates to Henry. Speak- 
ing of that prince, he ſays, Quod ſi nec fic 
e reſipuerit, perſonæ ſuæ, ſicut nec Frederico di#9 
« imperatori fecimus, nequaquam parcemus; &c. 
The word dicke expreſſes, that he held Frederick 
to be no longer emperor, but only /> called. Nor 
was it from any moderation or prudence in him, 
that the ſentence of depoſition, which he had pro- # 
nounced, had not ſo full an effect againſt this prince, 
as Gregory the Seventh's had - againſt Henry the 
Fourth, but merely from his want of power to en- 
force it as his predeceſſor had done. 
Vor. IV. une P. 199. 


- 
FE 
e 


F P. 224. Tbe articles were, firſt, that Ham ſhould 
5 _. rent his homage and fealty for Normandy in. the 
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BOOK m. P. 199. He bad written in the om ſtyle. to the. 
— __. college of cardinals & 
1 _ 176 Several letters relating to this affair are ſtrangely 
So 5 miſplaced in the printed edition of them from the 
1716,19, 20, Muplaced it e des 
21322451. Vatican manuſcript,” being there in the fourth. 
book, inſtead of the ſecond, to which they plainly 


P. 210. While theſe negotiations were depending, 

. the. earl of Saliſbury was ſurpriſed and treache- 

ouſly. murdered, on his return from a pilgrimage, 

' by Guy de Luſignan and others *. the ſame family. . 

v. Benedic. The abbot of Peterborough aſcribes this murder 
abb. p. 443- ts Geoffry de Luſignan, Guy's brother; but 
1 Roger de Hoveden, who has corrected ſome miſtakes 
ſab ann. 1170. in that author, aſcribes it to Guy. From other 
Writers it appears that all the lords of that family 

were concerned in the murder; but it certainly 

was committed by the hand of Guy, who fled and 

went to the 8 Land immediately after the fact. 

William of Newbury, ſpeaking of che daughter of 
Amalarick, king of Jeruſalem ſays, «© Nam, tem- 

E pore fratris regis, voto proprio ſecundas contraxerat 
s nuptias cum homine peregrino, Guidone ſcilicet 
* guodam Pittavenfi, qui d facie regis Ang lorum 

* Ham ic ſecundi de Aguitani fugerat, et regi 

r Feroſolymorum egregie militabat t 


8 accuſtomed form. 5 
Chron. Norm. Some authors ſay, that the young Prince Henry, 
& Gervaſe. in conſequence of this treaty, did homage to Louis 

for Bretagne, having done it before for 8 
But it appears by the 66". epiſtle of the ſecond 
book of Becket's Letters, and by the 268" of John 


of Saliſpury's printed at Paris in 1611, that King 
. ts * 


| 
| 
. 
; 


or KING HENRY II. 
Henry himſelf, not his ſon, did homage for Nor- 
mandy; and there could be no reaſon to demand 
it for Bretagne of the latter, who had no claim to 
Bretagne, and was not in poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
under which Bretagne was a fief. This dutchy 
had no dependence either upon Anjou or Maine. 
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P. 2 24. 7. bat he ſhould give up the tarldoms of 


Anjou and Maine, and the. fealty of the vaſſals 
.. thereof to Prince Henry, his. eldeſt ſon ; who ſhould 
pay homage and  fealty. for them. to the king of 
France, and owe nothing more either to his father 
or brothers, with reſpect to theſe earidoms, than 
merely that ꝛubich their merit or nature might re- 
GMT Corry ry tied bin by eee | | 
— he reaſon of the latter part of this article I 
take to be, that, whereas the dukes of Normandy 
had formerly laid claim to Maine, and thoſe of 


Aquitaine to ſome diſtricts belonging to Anjou, 


the young prince was now to hold theſe two earl- 
doms without any dependence on either of thoſe 


dutchies, and allo. free of any claim, which the 


dukes of Bretagne may have had to any diſtricts. 


therein, 


P. 2 3 3. But be replied, . It was true, many of his 
e predeceſſors were better and greater than be: 


gut every one of them hag, in his own time, cut 


M ſome things, which raiſed themſelves up againſt 
Cad, though not all. For if they had then en- 

ec tixely eradicated all, he ſhould not be now expoſed 
o this fiery trial, by which being proved, as they 
had been, and partaking their labour, he might 


** alſa be found worthy of their praiſe and reward. 


Nor, if any one among them had been too cool, 
or too immoderate in his zeal, was he bound. to 


- * follow his example, one way or anotber.“ tHe 
V 


V. Epiſt. 1. 
I, iv. 
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m. added other arguments to the ſame purpoſe, en- 


cluding, < that the primitive fathers had ſuffered 
© martyrdom, becauſe they would not ſubjett rhe 
name of Jeſus Chriſt to any other name: nor 
< would be, that be might Nr the favor of * a 

« man, give up the honor of Chriſt.” ? 
This anſwer is ſo much in Becket's ſtyle, that 
1 am inclined to believe it is genuine; becauſe, 
Troupe none of the letters concerning this meeting 
rt either theſe words, or thoſe of the King to 
which they were a reply, yet one of 'them' plainly 


| Ade that more was ſaid on both ſides than is 


there told. But what the ſame hiſtorians who 
mention theſe particulars add about Becket's diſ- 


| erte with Louis, on account of his behaviour 2 


= V.Ep. I2, 


caſion, and the univerſal outcry againſt 
ſo that even the monks themſelves entirely con- 


 demned and reproached him for it, I think cannot 


be true; becauſe the monks in what they wrote on 


this ſubje&t to the pope expreſſed no difapprobarion 


at all of his conduR, but rather N — only 

ſaying, that many preſſed the archbiſhop cmpy 
2 An 2 ech the 

would have omitted to mention a 2 — 

of ſo much importance as the French king's diſ- 

ES or that Becket himſelf would have been 

nt about it in what he wrote to the pope con- 


cerning this conference. Whereas, on the * 


he ſeems in that letter to depend _ 
protection of Louis, and triumphs in th 223 


which this monarc 5 1 wh ro bin to have gained 


over Henry. we are told by the above- 
mentioned Ab that his diſgrace did not con- 
tinue long; for that, after a few days, Louis re- 


PR on a ſudden, threw himſelf at his feet, and 


his pardon. But not to inſiſt on the 


great 
improbability of this accouut, Becket's letter to the 


3 N Pope 


or Kino HENRY HI. 


pope. was certainly written immediately after the BOOK I. 
conference; and even ſuppoſing that the king had 


been reconciled to him before he wrote it, he would 
undoubtedly have. given that pontiff information 
of ſo material an event. ; 


P. 256. But at the ſame time be tells the pope, that 
the king now declared, he did not demand of him 
any account of bis adminiſtration as chancellor, 
nor the money he then had received or ſtood engaged 

for, but only what he had received that belonged 
to the crown ſince be was made archbiſhop of Can- 

 terbury; for which (he ſays) it was univerſally 
known that he had accounted.  _ 

This, I ſuppoſe, led Hoveden into the miſtake 

of ſaying, — Becket had accounted for all the 

money with which he was charged: an aſſertion 
contradicted by all the other contemporary hiſto- 
rians, and (what is of more weight) by the letters 


of that prelate himſelf. 


P. 263. Or to the judgement of the Gallican church, 
, aer tbe univerſity of Paris. * 
The words in the original are, paratum eſſe 
< ſtare dicto curiæ Domini ſui, regis Francorum, 
vel judicio eccleſiæ Gallicanz, aut ſcholarum 
% Parifienſium.” It may be doubtful whether the 
term Univerſity was yet applied to the ſchools of 
Paris; but I have uſed it as conveying the ſame 
ſenſe to the reader which chat word now imports. 
And this _ paſſage ſhews, that the reputation of 
thoſe /chools was very great in thoſe days, 


P. 269. Nay, ſuch was the inhumanity of the Roman 
vil laws, even under Chriſtian emperors, that 
in one of Arcadius and Honorius it is called a 
ſdecial af of imperial mercy to grant ta the ſons 
N D d 3 of 


* 


+ 
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| BOOK 1. Je traitor their lives ; and they are declared ther” 
3 by incapable of any inheritance, not only from their 


— 


father, but from any other relation, or of rectivin 
a bequeſt from a ſtranger, or of attaining to any 
honors and dignities in the ſtate, © © © 
The words here referred to are theſe : © Filii vero 
. jus, quibus vitam Imperatorid ſpecialiter lenitate 
E concedimus (paterno enim deberent perire ſupplicio 
« in uibus paterni, hoc eſt, bæreditarti criminis ex- 
« empla metuuntur), à maternd, vel avitd, omnium 


e etiam proximorum hereditate, ac ſucceſſione, habean- 


ur alieni, teſtamentis extraneorum nihil capiant, fint 


e perpetuo agentes et pauperes, infamia eos paterna 


« ſemper comitetur, ad nullos prorſus honores, ad nulla 


* ſacramenta perveniant. Sint poſtremo tales, ut his 


<« perpetud egeſtate ſordentibus fit et mors ſolatium et 
« vita ſupplicium. (Codicis l. ix. tit. 8. ad legem 
Juliam Majeſtatis, l. v.) Yet even in the Vive 
Code of Juſtinian, from whence I have cited the 
Foregoing paſſage, an imperial conſtitution is to 
be Gund of the ſame emperors, containing maxims 
entirely oppoſite to thoſe of the former, and agreea- 
ble to ths juſtice and lenity of a good government. 
« Sancimijs ibi eſſe pœnam ubi et nox1a eſt, Pro- 
e pinquos, natos, familiares procul à cahumnia 
„ ſummovemus, quos reos ſceleris ſocietas non 
facit. Neg enim adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium 


„ crimen admittunt, Pegcata igitur ſuos tenęant 


e auctores; nec ulterius diatur metus, quam 
& reperiatur delctun ;Þ Fo: ſingulis bee 
4 judicibus intimetur.“ (Codicis I. ix. tit. 47. 22. 
De Penis.) But there is a doubt whether this 
abrogated the former law, or extended to caſes of 
treaſon. Some of the beſt civilians aſſert it did 
not, but only to other capital crimes. Indeed the 


| laws of treaſon, or laſæ majeſtatis, made under the 


? ng e 
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"— on are by much the worlt part of the civil 


P. 27 3. The like of .Nerwich, though expreſely 
forbidden by particular orders from the king, pub- 
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liſhed a ſentence of excommunication againſt the earl 


3 Cheſter and ſeveral others, conformable to in- 
Junction laid upon bim by Becket, even in the pre- 
ſence of the officers who brought the prohibition, 

I ͤ make no doubt that ths prelate would have 


been puniſhed for an act ſo highly contumacious- 


whatever good reaſons may have determined the 
king to connive at the diſobedience of the other 
wi Foow to his orders relating to the articles he had 
ſent over), if the biſhop of London had not been 
alſo involved in the offence of publiſhing the cen- 
ſures fulminated by Aha: againſt the earl. of 
Cheſter; as we find he was by an article added to 
* abovementioned, which the reader may ſee in 
1 to this book. It appears from thence 
kn th theſe prelates were declared to be in mi- 
ſericordid regis, at the mercy of the king, for havin 
in obedience to a mandate from the pope, put 
lands of the earl of Cheſter under an interdict, = 
publiſhed the ſentence. of excommunication, which 
the pope had paſt againſt him, without leave of 
the kings 7 inſt the ſtatutes of Clarendon. 
574 the biſhop of London ſhoyld concur in = 
| is ſu ng! but his merit to the kin 
me parts ps | his conduct atoned for this; an A 
avoid an appearance of partiality in a matter of 


juſtice, the ſame pardon was enden to the er 
f of Norwich. | 


P. 295. Upon the report 2 the commiſſioners, Henry 
lee ut at once —_ all the ſheriffs in the king- 
4 om, 


| * 
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omnibus vicecomitibus,” &c. And 
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BOOK IM. dom, and their bailiffs, or deputies, for oppreſſing. 
P. 3. fub 


his people, &c. 


The words of Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, 
in his Hiſtory of the Life of King Henry the 
Second, are theſe : © Eodem anno rex tenuit curiam 
« ſuam in ſolemnitate Paſchali apud Windeſhovres 
* (Windſor), cut feſto Paſchali interfuerunt Wil- 
ce lelmus rex Scotiz, et David frater ejus, et fere 
& omnes nobiliores et majores Angliz, tam epiſcopi, 
« quam comites et barones. PeraQta igitur ſolem- 
4 nitate 'Paſchali, perrexit inde Lundonias, et ibi 
* magnum celtbravit concilium de coronatione Henrici 
6 fili ſuĩ majoris, et de ſtatutis regni ſui: et ibidem 


| 6c depo ſuit fere omnes vicecomites Angliæ, et ballivos 


te gorum, pro eo quod male trafaverant homines regni 
te ſui, Et unuſquiſque vicecomitun et baſlivi eorum 
te plegios invenerun de ſe ipſis, quod ad refum ftarent 
&« of ad adreſciandum D. Yegi et bominibus regni quod 
« eig adreſcipre deberent de prifis ſuis. Ef poſtea fecit 
« rex omnes homines regni ſui, ſcilicet, comites, ba- 
* ones, milites, frantis tenentes, et etiam villicanos, 
* per fingulos vicecomitatus jurare, tattis ſacro-ſanttis 
„ evangeliis, quod verum dicerent,” &c. By this 
account it ſeems that the inquiſition was made after 
the parliament held at London, whetein the ſheriffs 


were turned out for the malverſation and oppreſſion 


of which they had been guilty; which ſuppoſes 
that their puniſhment preceded the enquiry intq 
their guilt. But Gervaſe of Canterbury relates 


the facts in their proper order, © Rex autem, 


e convocatis optimatibus ſuis, inſtituit abbates et 


E clericos, comites et milites, qui circumirent ter- 
ram, cc. er het ingquirere debuerunt, In primis 


* exigent barones errantes vadium et pleggym ab 
afterwards 


{when' he has given all the articles of the enquiry, 
which the reader may ſee in the appendix to this vo- 
0 . mg 
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lume), Fadtd autem bac inquifitione mirabili omnes BOOK I. 
c ii ſunt ut eſſent coram rege in civitate London 
ﬆ* xv111 ral. Juli, &c. Convenerunt interim die ſtatuto, 
© ex mandato regis, ad Londoniam totius Angliæ epi- 
te [copi, abbates, comites, barones, vicecomites, prapo- 
ce ſiti, aldermanni, cum fidejuſſoribus ſuis, timentes 
te valde omnes, This is not a full deſcription of 
all the members of the parliament, but only of thoſe 
who were ordered to appear with their ſureties, cum 
fidejuſſoribus ſuis, being all ſuch as had exerciſed 
ſome kind of judicature. But it appears that the 
enquiry was ordered in one parliament, and the 

roceedings upon it carried on in another. The 
abbot of Peterborough, in the paſſage before recited, 
fays, the king held the great council at London, 
* de coronatione Henrici filu ſui majoris, et de 
te ſtatutis regni ſui.” We have no account of an 
ſtatutes made in that parliament ; but from 
words one ſhould imagine that ſome were made. 

Probably the meeting at Eaſter, in which the en- 
quiry was ordered, had not been ſo full and general 
as this at London. The abbot ſays afterwards, 
that the proceedings on this matter proved in the 
iſſue detrimental to the nation, . quia, poſt factam 
&* inquiſitionem, rex repoſuit quoſdam uicecomitum illa- 
* rum iterum in locts ſuis; et ipft poſtea multo cru- 
te deliores extiterunt quam antea fuerunt. If this 
was true in any inſtances, it may have ariſen from 
the diſorder and confuſion of the following civil 
war, in which ſome of thoſe, who had been turned 
out from their ſhrievalties, might, in recompence 
for ſervices done to the king againſt the Ke 
reſtored to their offices, But Roger Hoveden, who 
mentions the turning out of the ſheriffs, takes no 
775 fm circumſtance z nor is it mentioned 
an Tr contem a . | ' 
. 


NOTES 16 THE LIFE 


Sei v. 790. Whin be bad thus ee the ae 
—— 


der of 'the Rate, and made bis people the be 
Pepavation in his power for what they bad ſuf- 
" ered by his abſence, be propoſed to his parliament, 
* which bad been ſummoned to meet him on the feaſt 
1 St. Barnabas, the affair of bis ſon's coronation. 
n relating theſe tranſactions concerning the co- 
er Gervaſe of Canterbury confounds the 
times, as if many things, which were done at con- 
ſiderable intervals, had ponent on the ſame day. 
He alfo ſeems to ſuppoſe, t Ki the members of this 
Fe were qulte unappriſed of the intention 
Henty to cauſe his fon to be crowned, till he 
wie, it to them in form: but there are many 
clear indications in the letters to and from Becket, 
rhat'this deſign was made publick before he came 
from France. No notice is taken by Gervaſe of 
the ſheriff being turned out; but, on the contrary, 
one would chin from what he ſays on the ſubject, 
chat all offenders convicted on this extenſive | inqui- 
ſition had gone off unpuniſhed, in which he is con- 
tradicted rf BenediCtus Abbas, and by "IF? de 
kbar nM 


F. 330 enry was now. 3 io e 
. * Was 3-4 ized with an 10 70 9 violent, that 
thinking himſelf in danger be Jus is will, &c, 
It was Te the feaſt of St. Laurentius (the 10th 

| of Auguſt) that Henry fell ſick of this illneſs, to 

which Rapin Thoyras aſcribes his reconciliation 
with Becket, which was made on the 224 of July 
in the fame year. 86 inaccurate is that author in 
rhe account he Sives of this reign, 


p. 3 53: That be "was very unfortunate to * main- 


=, Fajnad Jo many wwardly and grateful men in 
bis 


or KING HENRY II. RE 


Bit court, none of whom would revenge him of the BOOK , 
* yt be ſuſtained from one turbulent prieſt. | 
Theſe are a tranſlation of the words of Ki by 


| 5 8 reported in the Quadrilogus and Gerv 


of Canterbury. But Edward: Grime (or Grim,) 
in his manuſcript contemporary hiſtory of this eyent, 
reſerved in the library of the Royal Society at 
Fade, reports them thus: Tnertes ac miſeros MSS. fol. 36. 


% homines enutrivi et erexi in regno meo, qui nec fidem 


« ferunt domino ſuo, quem à plebeio quodam clerico zam 


* probroſe patiuntur illudi.” 


P. 591. The words be repeated FREY as ſpoken by 

' Henry, even admitting that they were given with- 

-out any exaggeration, would not authoriſe the con- 

ſtruction be now put upon them. 

He there ſays only that Henry had promiſed in a V. E 46. 
general terms 7 redreſs the wrong that had been l: v. 
done to the church of Canterbury, and make ſuch an 
anſwer to thoſe who had betrayed the archbiſhop and 
bim, as the deſerts of traitors required, But theſe 


words rather reſerved to Henry himſelf the ſole 


right and power of doing him juſtice with re 

to that affair. Nevertheleſs the earl of Blois, in a 
letter he wrote to the pope on the ſubject of Becket's 
death, affirmed to his Holineſs, © that the king 
„ had, in bis hearing, upon the day of his reconcilia- 
&« tion with Becket, granted him free and full power 
to paſs ſentence upon the biſhops who had projumed 
«* Jo crown the young king, at his own and the pope's 
&« diſcretion.” This teſtimony is ſtrong : but how 
can one account for Becket's ſilence upon it, in 


his letter to the pope, wherein he relates the par- 
ticulars of what had paſt on that day? He ſays 


there, that the converſation he had with the- king 
concerning that matter, and of which he gives a 
very Partteular detail to his Holineſs, was 1 — 

rom 


NOTES ro Tus LIFE, &c. 


ROO hy all the co 264 Et habitis paucis ſermoni- 
ROK, JL & bus, ſolis præſentibus cum domino Senonenſis 
V. Epilt. 45 © 20s, ill neee, þ Lg rica univerſes, traxit in 


t partem.” The carl of Blois therefore could not 
poſlibly have heard this converſation ; nor does 
che archbiſhop take notice to Alexander of any 
other on this ſuhject. I ſhould therefore — 
that the each who ſtood x a diſtance es, Becket 
throw himſelf at the feet of the king, an 
afterwards told by Henry, that this a was 
the effect of that prelate's gd te for the promiſe 
he had made, of doing juſtice to him and WP church 
concerning the affair of the young king's coronation, 
gave this ſenſe to the words, and repeated them 
upon memory, not very accurately; which might 
naturally happen at ſuch a diſtance of time, and 
when his mind was inflamed with anger upon the 
murder of Becket. For, if Henry had really 
ſpoken theſe words, his rage _— Becket. for 
having done what he gt ven * leave to do 
would be quite VRIES as well as that 
late's continued filence upon it * his whole 


ONES 
44 | 4 EF 61 * 


- End % the Notes to the Trio Book of * Hiſtory 
of the Life of King Hevav the Second. 
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Ne 


Barra be the Me ee of (he! Paviigh 


ment of Paris to the King of Alpen of the 
gt of April 1753. 


ES Fecleſiatiques aon b leurs efforts BOOK Il. 

affermir un fyſteme Pindependance, — 

dont Ee dene ont etẽ poſes il y a pres de — — 

mille ans; dont les principes ont etẽ lies, develop- of vol. = — 
pẽs, et ſuivis, de ſiecle en ſiecle, dans la conduite 
de pluſieurs miniſtres de Fegliſe ; et dont les effets 
inevitables, ſans la vigilance et la fermeté des ma- 


giſtrats, ſeroient Pabus le plus enorme de votre 


auguſte nom, ainſi que de la religion, Paneantiſſe- 


ment du bon ordre et du repos public, des juriſ- 
dictions reglees, des loix, de votre ſouvairaintẽ 


5 meme, et, par 8 de Fetat entier. 


Ne II. 


\ 
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No II. 


C onftituti ons of Clarendon, from the" Cottonian 
Manuſcript of Becket's Life and Epiſtles, 
which ic probably the moſt ancient and correct 
NO Ot 


Ms. Cotton. Claud. B. fol. 26. ; 


BOOK m. A NNO 2 dre Domini 102 

———ů 4 centeſi O le ſimo quarto, patus Alex- 

* qt andri anno uarto, en CIS 

— 33. Henrici II. anno decimo, in preſentia ejuſdem regis, 
facta eſt iſta recordatio vel recognitio cujuſ- 

partis conſuetudinum, et libertatum, et dignitatum 

anteceſſorum ſuorum, videlicet regis Henrici, avi 

ſui, et aliorum, quæ obſervari et teneri debent in 

regno. Et propter diſſenſiones et diſcordias, quæ 

emerſerant inter clerum et juſticias domini regis, et 

barones regni, de conſuetudinibus et dignitatibus 

regni, facta eſt iſta recognitio coram archiepiſcopis 

et epiſcopis et clero, et comitibus et baronibus et 

Proceribus regni. Et eaſdem conſuetudines recog- 

nitas per archiepiſcopos et epiſcopos, et comites et 

barones, et per nobiliores et antiquiores regni, 

Thomas Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopus et Rogerus 

Eboracenſis archiepiſcopus, et Gilbertus Londoni- 

enſis epiſcopus, et Henricus Wintonienſis epiſcopus, 

et Nigellus Elienſis epiſcopus, et Wilhelmus Norvi- 

cenſis 877 rs et Robertus Lincolnienſis epi- 

ſcopus, et Hilarius Ciceſtrenſis epiſcopus, et Joſe- 

linus Sariſberienſis epiſcopus, et Richardus Cefſ- 

trenſis epiſcopus, et Ba olomeus Exonienſis epi- 

ſcopus, et Robertus Herefordenſis epiſcopus, et 

David Menevenſis epiſcopus, et Rogerus Wiegen 

0 en 


r Kins HENRY II. 


= 


enſis electus, eoneeſſerunt, et in verbo ende viva 8OOK m. 


voce firmiter promiſerunt, tenendas et obſervandas + 


— 


domino regi et heredibus ſuis, bona fide, et abſcque 
malo ingenio, preſentibus iſtis: Roberto comite 
Legheceltriz, Reginaldo comite Cornubie, Conano 
comite Britannie, Johanne comite de Augo, Rogerio 
comite de Clara, comite Gaufredo de Mandevilla, 
Hugone comite Ceſtrie, Wilhelmo comite de Arun- 
del, comite Patricio, Wilhelmo comite de Fer- 
rariis, Richardo de Luci, Reginaldo de Sancto 
Walerico, Rogerio Bigod, Reginaldo de Warennis, 
Rogerio de Aquila, Wilhelmo de Braoſia, Richardo 
de Camvilla, Nigel de Mobrai, Simone de Bello- 
Campo, Hunfrido de Boun (Bohun), Matheo de 
7 Waltero de Meduana, Manaſſero Bifeth 
dapifero, Wilhelmo Malet, Wilhelmo de Curci, 
Roberto de Duneſtanvilla, Joſelino de Lanvalis; 
Wilhelmo de Caiſneto, Gaufrido de Ver, Wilhelmo 


de Haſtinges, Hugone de Moravilla, Alano de 


Nevilla, Simone filio Petri, Wilhelimo Maudut 
camerario, Johanne Maudut, Johanne Mariſchallo, 
Petro de Mara, et multis aliis proceribus et nobili- 
bus regni, tam clericis quam laicis. 
Conſuetudinum vero et dignitatum regni recog- 
nitarum quædam pars preſenti ſeripto continetur. 
Cujus partis captiula hæc ſunt. | 
(Incipiunt conſuetudines quas avitas wen?! . 


I. De advocatione et præſentatione eccleſiarum, ſi 


controverſia emerſerit inter laicos, vel inter clericos 


et laicos, vel inter clericos, in curia domini regis 
tractetur vel terminetur, 


II. Eccleſiz de feudo domini regis non poſſunt 

prope rpetuum dari ſine aſſenſu et conceſſione ipſius. 
II. Clerici rectati, et accuſati de quacungue re, 

ſummoniti a juſticia regis venient in curiam ipſius, 


. * Theſe words ſeem to have been inſerted by the Monk who 
On: the tranſcript, | 


143 reſponſuri 


"oF 


. 
nocx 11. reſponſuri ibidem de hoc unde videbitur euriæ 
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regis 
quod fit ibi reſpondendum, et in curla eceleſiaſtica 
unde videbitur quod ibidem fit reſpondendum, ita 


quod juſticia regis mittet in curĩam ſanctæ eccleſiæ 


ad videndum qua ratione res ibi tractabitur. Et 


fi clericus convictus vel confeſſus fuerit, non debet 


de cætero eum eccleſia tueri. 


IV.. Archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, et perſonis regni 


non licet exire de regno | abſque licentia domint 


Et ſi exierint, ſi domino regi placuerit, aſ- 


ſecurabunt quod nec in eundo, nec in moram 


faciendo, nec in NN ee malum vel 
dampnum regi vel re 

V. Excommunicati non debent dare e 
ad remanens, nec præſtare juramentum, ſed tantum 


vadium et plegium ſtandi judicio eccleſiz ut ab- 
| ſolrantur. 5 


VI. Laici non debent accuſari 115 per certos et 
legales accuſatores et teſtes in be epiſcopi, 
ita quod archidiaconus non at jus ſuum, nec 
quicquamſquod.inde habere debeat. Et ſi tales fuerint 
qui culpantur, quod non velit vel non audeat ali- 
uis eos accuſare, vicecomes requiſitus ab epiſcopo, 
jurare duodecim legales homines de vicineto, 
ceu x de villa, coram epiſcopo, quod inde veritatem 
ſecundum conſcientiam ſuam manifeſtabunt. 
VII. Nultus qui de rege tenet in capite, nec 
aliquis dominicorum miniſtrorum ejus, excom- 


municetur, nec terr# alicujus eorum ſub interdicto 


ponantur, niſi prius dominus rex, ſi in terra fuerit, 
conveniatur, vel juſticia ejus, ſi fuerit extra regnum, 


ut rectum de ipſo faciat, et ita, ut quod pertinebit 
ad curiam regiam ibidem terminetur, et de eo 


quod ſpectabit ad eccleſiaſticam curiam ad eandem 
5 mitatun. ut ibidem terminetur. 


:VHL."De appellationibus, 6 emerſerint, ab archi- 
diacono debent procedere ad epiſcopum, et ab 


epiſcopo 


* 


or KING HENRY II. 


epiſcopo ad archiepiſcopum. Et ſi archiepiſcopus BOOK II. 
defecerit in juſticia exhibenda, ad dominum regem 


perveniendum eſt poſtremo, ut præcepto ipſius 
in curia archiepiſcopi controverſia terminetur, ita 


quod non debet ulterius procedere abſeque aſſenſu 


domini regis. 

IX. Si calumpnia emerſerit inter clericum et 
laicum, vel inter lacium et clericum, de ullo tene- 
mento, quod clericus ad eleemoſinam velit attra- 
here, laicus vero ad laicum feudum, recognitione 
duodecim legalium hominum per capitalis juſticiæ 
regis conſiderationem terminabitur, utrum tene- 
mentum ſit pertinens ad eleemoſinam, ſive ad feu- 
dum laicum, coram ipſa juſticia regis, Et fi 
recognitum fuerit ad eleemoſinam pertinere, placi- 
tum erit in curia eccleſiaſtica; ſi vero ad laicum 
feudum, niſi ambo tenementum de eodem epiſcopo 
vel barone advocaverint, erit placitum in curia 
regia, Sed, ſi uterque advocaverit de feudo illo 
eundum epiſcopum vel baronem, erit placitum in 
curia ipſius. Ita quod propter factam recognitio- 
nem ſeiſinam non amittat qui prior ſeiſitus fuerat, 
donec per placitum dirationatum fuerit. 

X. Qui de civitate, vel caſtello, vel burgo, vel 
dominico manerio domini regis fuerit, ſi ab archi- 
diacono vel epiſcopo ſuper aliquo delicto citatus 
fuerit unde debeat eiſdem reſpondere, et ad citatio- 
nes eorum ſatisfacere noluerit, bene licet eum ſub 
interdicto ponere: ſed non debet exeommunicari 
priuſquam capitalis miniſter domini regis villæ 
illius conveniatur, ut juſticiet eum ad ſatisfactionem 
venire, Et fi miniſter regis inde defecerit, ipſe erit 
in miſericordia domini regis, et exinde poterit epi- 
ſcopus accuſatum-eccleſiattica juſticia cohibere. 
XI. Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, et univerſæ perſonæ 
regni qui de rege tenent in capite, habent poſ- 
ſeſſiones ſuas de domino rege ſicut baroniam, et 
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BOOK Il. inde reſpondent juſticiis et miniſtris regis, et ſecun- 
* tur [ſequuntur] et faciunt omnes rectitudines et con- 

ſuetudines regias, et, ſicut barones cæteri, debent 
intereſſe judiciis curiæ domini regis cum baronibus, 
uſque perveniatur in judicio ad diminutionem mem- 
brorum vel mortem. 

XII. Cum vacaverit archiepiſcopatus, vel 
ſcopatus, vel abbatia, vel prioratus de dominio nw 
debet eſſe in manu ipſius, et. inde percipiet omnes 
reditus et exitus, ſicut dominicos. Et cum ventum 
fuerit ad conſulendum eccleſiæ, debet dominus rex 
mandare potiores perſonas eccleſiæ, et in capella 
ipſius domini regis debet fieri electio aſſenſu domini 
regis et conſilio perſonarum regni quas ad hoc 
faciendum vocaverit. Et ibidem faciet electus 
homagium et fidelitatem domino regi, ſicut ligio 

domino, de vita ſua, et de membris, et de honore 
ſuo terreno (ſalvo ordine ſuo) prialguan fit con- 
ſecratus. 

XIII. Si quiſquam de proceribus regni defortia- 
verit archiepiſcopo, vel epiſcopo, vel archidiacono, 
de ſe vel de ſuis juſticiam exhibere, dominus rex 
debet eos juſticiare. Et ſi forte aliquis diffortiaret 
D. regi rectitudinem ſuam, archiepiſcopi et epiſco- 
pi et archidiaconi debent eum juſticiare ut dom. 
regi ſatisfaciat. 

XIV. Catalla eorum qui ſunt in forisfacto 
| wo non detineat eccleſia vel cemiterium contra 
juſtic 


iam regis, 4 Has ipſius regis ſunt, five in ec- 
cleſiis, five extra fuerint inventa. 


* 


XV. Placita de debitis, quæ fide interpoſiti 
debentur, vel abſque interpoſitione fidei, ſint in 
juſticiæ.regis. | 
XVI. Filii ruſticorum” non debent ordinari abſ- 


que aſſenſu domini de cujus terra nati eſſe digno- 
os ſcuntur. 


Facta 


or KINO HENRY II. 419 


Facta eſt etiam prædictarum conſuetudinum et BOOK ili. 
2 recordatio regiarum a prefatis archie OI,— 
opis, et epiſcopis, et comitibus, et baronibus, 
A nobilioribus et antiquioribus regni, apud Claren- 
donam, quarto die ante purificationem S. Mari, 
perpetuz virginis, domino Henrico, cum patre ſuo 
domino rege, ibidem præſente. 
Sunt autem et aliæ multæ et magnæ conſuetu- 
dines et dignitates S. matris eccleſtæ, et domini 
regis, et baronum regni, quæ in hoc ſcripto non 
continentur. Quæ falve ſint S. eccleſiz, et D. 
regi, et hæredibus ſuis, et baronibus regni, et in 
perpetuum inviolabiliter obſerventur. 


rue fre No III. 
Bibl. Cotton. Claudius, B. ii. 3. folio 92. 


Ti home Cantuarienf Archlepiſcopo, Gillebertus Lon- 
ee Epi ſcopus 126. 


ENERABILI Domino et Patti in Chriſto This reſers to 
Thome Cantuarienſi Archiepiſcopo, Gille- vol. in. page 
bertus Londonienſis eccleſie miniſter, ſalutem. * ͥ A gate 5 
Multiplicem nobis et diffuſam late materiam, ; r 
profunde Pater, et copioſe reſcribendo proponitis, tory. 
et nos, licet ſuper appellatione ad dominum Papam 
proſequenda ſollicitos, veſtre tamen ſublimitati 
reſcribere gravi quidem et nos graviter urgente ne- 
ceſſitate compellitis. Emiſſis enim ſparſim elogiis 
nos de toto fratrum noſtrorum collegio ſeorſum 
ponitis ad convitia, ut ſingulariter in nos, etſi ira- 
meritos, ignominioſa congeratis et probra. Sobrii 
ſenſus hominem, gravitatis revereade perſonam, 
magiſtrum, ratione prelationis et dogmatis, veritati 
reverenter obnoxium, mirum eſt ad verba veritatis 
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innocentiam filii pie patri conſulentem non ſolum 
non admiſiſſe. ſed et ipſius opinionem nota quadam 
malitie, cujus ſibi minime conſcius eſt, ejus non id 
exigente merito, reſperſiſſe: unde, cum eccleſiam 
Dei ſubvertere, fas nefaſque confundere, montem 
illum, qui eccleſia et columpna Dei viventis eſt, 
non ſano capite velle dejicere, ad ea que veſtra ſunt 
ambiſſe, et quod ab his obtinendis repulſi fuerimus, 


ob id veſtram eccleſieque Dei pacem temere per- 


turbaſſe, in bello domini terga dediſſe, emiſſis ſcriptis 
publice denotemur, difficile eſt ut ſileamus, ut hanc 
adverſum nos opinionem, vel a preſentibus admitti, 
vel indefenſam future poſteritati tranſmitti, confeſ- 


ſionem innuente ſilentio, permittamus. Cum ſit 


itaque malorum radix et origo cupiditas, ne nos hu- 
jus ſuſpectos habeant quibus prava ſuadentur e 
facili, nos hinc jubet neceſſitas exordiri. Ait 
apoſtolus, Quis ſcit hominum occulta hominis, 


niſi ſpiritus hominis qui eſt in ipſo? Latent quidem 


homines occulta hominum, et abyſſum cordium 
de celo Dominus intuetur, Ipſum ignota non 
tranſeunt, occulta non fallunt. Eft enim ſermo 


Dei vivus et efficax, penetrabiliorque omni gladio 
ancipiti: nec eſt ulla creatura inviſibilis in conſpectu 


ejus. Ipſi et coram ipſo loquimur. Sub ipſius 
examine non vana aut ficta, ſed que veritate con- 


. ſcientie ſubnixa ſunt, confidenter et liberè reſpon- 


demus ; aſſerentes utique, quoniam ad ea quæ veſtra 
ſunt ambitionis ſtimulos nunquam vel momento 


ſenſimus. Honorem hunc nulli unquam invidimus. 

Nulli ad hanc gratiam munere vel obſequio, gratia 
Vel favore, deſervivimus, ut ad hujus faſtigia cul- 
minis acceſſum nobis ſacrilegum, quibuſcunque 


modis aut adminiculis, aptaremus. Quis hoc 
melius, pater, quam vos, quis poterit liquidius 


eſtimare, quem ipſius eecleſie tunc temporis archi- 


diaconum, 
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diaconum, et domini noſtri regis electum e milibus, BO Ok III. 
non conſiliarium ſolummodo, ſed cor fuiſſe conſtat⁊x⁊ã· 


et conſilium; ſine quo non quidem facile, ſed nec 
erat poſſibile, ad hæc omnino quempiam obtinere 
progreſſum ? nobis itaque quam apud vos gratiam 
collocavimus ? num per nos, aut per alium, veſtram 
unquam gratiam xenlis aut obſequiis attemptavimus, 
ut 8 niſi per vos attingi non poterat in id 
ope veſtra ſublevaremur? Hinc veſtram, pater, 
juſtum eſt metiri prudentiam, quales nos alits ex- 
kibuerimus, qui nec veſtre celſitudini, quam rerum 
ſumma ſequebatur, ad turpe ſupplicare compen- 
dium, nec aliqua favoris gratia unquam vel in mo- 
dico blandire curavimus. Rem hoc fine conclu- 
dimus, hoc nobis onus ipſi confidenter imponimus, 
ut ſit nobis illa die repoſitum, ſi nos hujus culpe 
conſcios in aliquo reprehendit cor noſtrum. Non 
noſtram itaque, pater, non noſtrorum in veſtra pro- 
motione repulſam planximus. Illo quidem die non 
noſtra querere, ſed que Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti; 
non nobis, ſed ejus nomini in omnibus gloriam 
exhiberi, toto cordis affectu deſideravimus. At- 
tendentes rem ſecus fieri, condoluimus. Cer- 
nentes jus eccleſie ſubverti, fas nefasque confundi, 
montis illius magni quem dicitis deorſum cacumen 
inflecti, ſponſam Chriſti libertate priſtina, ſibi ſem- 
per uſque tunc obſervati reverenter et exhibita, in- 
verecunde privari, altis utique in Domino ſuſpiriis 
ingemuimus, et dolorum quos nunc experimur aſ- 
ſidue prelibationes et preſagia certa, quadam divini 
ſpiritus inſinuatione, multi quidem in eccleſià Dei 
preſenſimus. Qportebat equidem ejus tunc memi- 
niſſe quod ſcriptum eſt, Difficile eſt ut bong 
„ peragantur exitu, que malis fuerint inchoata 
* principiis.” Ad ipſa quidem fi recurramus 
initia, quis toto orbe noſtro, quis ignorat, quis tam 
reſupinus ut neſciat, vos, certà licitatione propoſita, 
a k E e 3 cancel- 
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cancellariam illam dignitatem multis marcarum 
milibus obtinuiſfe, et aure hujus impulſu in portum 
Cantuarienſis eccleſie illapſum ad ejus tandem 
ſic regimen acceſſiſſe; quam pie, quam ſancte, 
quam canonicè, quo vite merito id exigente, multis 
quidem notum eſt, et ſtilo quodam doloris intimi 
bonorum eſt cordibus exaratum. Diem ſuum 
clauſerat ille bonus et bone memorie pater noſter, 
Theobaldus eccleſie Cantuarienſis dudum archie- 


piſcopus; et vos, qui cordis oculos in caſum hunc 


pervigiles minime claudebatis, confeſtim à Nor- 
mannia celeres in Angliam reditus habuiſtis. Ex 


intervallo directus eſt a domini noſtri regis latere 
vir magnus, et ſapiens moderator regni, Ricardus 
Luci, quem laqueis anathematis innodatum hodie 
d ge ſic merito honoraſtis, Regis hic ad omnes habe» 
bat i nperium, ut Cantuarienſes monachi et eccleſie ip- 
{is epiſcopi ſuffraganei vos expeterent, vos eligerent, 
vos in patrem et paſtorem, negotium nulla dehberat:. 
onum mora protrahentes, aſſumerent; alioquin iram 
regiam non unquam declinarent; verum ſe regis 
hoſtes et ſuorum, procul dubio, ipſis rerum argumen- 
tis agnoſcerent. Qu loquimur experto novimus, 


attendentes eccleſiam Dei ſuffocari graviter, ob 


quod in ejus libertatem quodammodo proclamavi- 


mus, verbum ilico proſcriptionis audivimus, et 


inſtabant, quis negaret? Torrenti huic voluntatis 


exilio crudeliter addicti ſumus: ec ſolum perſona 
woſtra, fed et domus patris mei, et conjundta nobis 
AHinitas, et cegnatio tota. Hoc quidem calice et aliis 
propinatum eſt. Scriprum vero eſt; Leo rugiet, 
quis non timebit? Et illud, Ut rugitus leonis, 
ſic terror regis, Quod tanto v@unratis impetu 
precipiebat rex, quod effectum compleri tanto 
nuncio perurgebat, in quod cordis oculos vos 
omnes injeciſſe noverant, in quod omnes veſtri 
minis et terroribus, promiſſis et blanditiis, vigilanter 


et 
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et precepti regii quis reſiſteret? Stabat regni gla- BOOK 11, 
dius in manu veſtra, fi in quem torvos oculos .. 


habebatis, terribilis in hunc et importabilis ire 
quodam velut igne coruſcans: Ille quidem gladius 
quem in ſancte matris eccleſie viſcera veſtra manus 
paulo ante immerſerat, cum, ad trajiciendum in 
Toloſam exercitum, tot ipſam marcarum milibus 
aperuiſtis. Qui ne limatus denuo per vos aptaretur 
ad vulnera, juſſis obtemperavit eccleſia, et, decli- 
nando que metuit, ſimulavit ſe velle quod noluit. 
O! quam longe erant omnium corda bonorum ab 
hoc ipſo, quam diſſidentia vota! Metu tamen et 
impreſſione completum quod interminatione diriſ- 
ſima fuerat imperatum. Sic in ovile ovium, non 
utique per oſtium, ſed aſcendens aliunde, introiſtis ; 
et hoc, pater, introitu libertatem eccleſie, tot ſibi 
temporum conſervatam curriculis, ademiſtis. Que 
ſi ejus vita eſt, ut ſcribitis, ipſam utique exanimem 
reddidiſtis. Deus bone ! quis horror illa die, quis 
omnes horror invaſit, cum prognoſticum illud de 
more conſpectum et circumaſtantium oculis eſt 
oblatum : illud, inquam, prognoſticum, quod, in 
futuri caſus indicium, evangeliſtà Mattheo quaſi 
vaticinante, prolatum eſt! Ait enim Dominus 
ficulno non habenti fructum, Nunquam ex te fructus 
naſcatur in ſempiternum: et arefacta eſt continuo. 
Oportuiſſet igitur illo die non recta mandanti prin- 
cipi reſpondiſſe, quod oportet Deo obedire magis 
quam hominibus. IIlo utinam die corda noitra 
plenè timor ejus occupaſſet, qui poteſt animam in 
gehenna perdere, et non ſolum corpus occidere. 
Quod quia ſecus actum eſt, parit nobis enormitas 
hec erubeſcentia confuſionem, confuſio penitentiam, 
ue condignam inferet opem, ferente Domino 

1 adeo ut in maxillis noſtris juges 
lacrime perſeverent, donec convertat Dominus 
captivitatem Syon, et conſoletur merentes in Jeru- 
E e 4 | . falem, 
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in. ſalem, et clementie reducat oculos in deſolatos 
Jeruſalem. Interim, ut quod actum eſt currente 


ſtilo proſequamur, ſublimationis veſtre quis fructus 
extiterit audiamus. A pio rege noſtro ſuſcepto 
regni gubernaculo, ad illum uſque diem eccleſia 
qudem ſancta alta pace floruerat, excepto quod, 
ut diximus, ad inſtaurandum in Toloſam exercitum 
manus veſtras nimis in ſe graves agnoverat. De 
cetero, ſub bono principe cuncta gaudebant, jocun- 
diſſime letabantur univerſa; regnum ſacerdotio 
devotum ſanctè preſtabat obſequium, et ſacerdotio 
firmiſſimè fulciebatur ad bonum omne regis im- 
perium. Exercehantur in eccleſià gladn duo, 
devoto Domino jeſu famulantes obſequio. Nec 


fibi ſtabant ex adverſo, nec tendentes in contrario 


repugnabant alterutro. Unus erat populus, et, 
ut ſcriptum eſt, unius labii, ſtudens peccata per- 
ſequi, gaudens vitia fortiter eradicari. Hec regni 
fuit et eccleſie pax; alterna ſic gratia fovebantur, 
et unanimi voluntate jungebantur. In veſtra vero 
promotione gratiarum ſperabamus et expectabamus 
augmenta: et ecce, peccatis exigentibus, illico 
turbata ſunt univerſa. Virtus eſt, peccato, cum 
exſurgit, occurrere, mentiſque ſiniſtros fetus ad 


petram, que Chriſtus eſt, ſtatim, cum naſcuntur, 


allidere, Oportebat itaque veſtram providiſſe pru- 
dentiam, ne diſſenſiones inter regnum et vos pau- 
lulum in immenſum excreſcerent, ne de ſcin- 


tilla tenui in multorum perniciem tantus ignis 


exſurgeret. Actum ſecus eſt, et ob cauſas, quas 
enumerare longum eſt, diſſenſiones adaucte ſunt, 
inflammata eſt ira, et odium fortiter obfirmatum. 


UHiec cauſa fuit, hinc emerſit occaſio, cur ad 


requirehdas dignitates regias, et in commune 


commemorandas, ſuum dominus rex animum ap- 
plicaverit et conſilium. Quarum obſervatio cum 


a nobis, et a ſuffraganeis eccleſie veſtre exi- 
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geretur epiſcopis, eo quod in quibuſdam earum BOOK II. 
eccleſie Dei videbatur libertas opprimi, afſen- S——— 
ſum dare recuſavimus, preterquam his que ſalvo 
honore Dei et ordine noſtro poterant obſervari. Exi- 
gebat inſtanter dominus noſter rex obſervationes 
carum abſolute ſibi a nobis repromitti. Sed quod 
libertati repugnabat eccleſie et domini pape fide- 
litati, a nobis nequaquam potuit optineri. Ob 
cauſam hanc coacti ſunt cetus, et convocata con- 
cilia, Quid meminiſſe opus eſt que ſunt acta Lon- 
doniis, que denuo Oxenefordie ? que geſta ſunt 
Clarendonie ad memoriam revocemus. Ubi con- 
tinuato triduo id ſolum actum eſt, ut obſervan- 
darum regni conſuetudinum et dignitatum a nobis 
fieret abſoluta promiſſio. Ibi quippe vobiſcum 
ſtetimus quem in Domini ſpiritu ſtare fortiter 
eſtimabamus. Stetimus quidem immobiles, ſteti- 
mus imperterriti, ſtetimus in fortunarum diſpen- 
dium, in cruciatum corporum, in ſubeundum 
exilium, ſubeundum quoque, ſi ſic Dominus per- 
miſiſſet, et gladium. Quis unquam pater filios in 
ſua plus habuit confeſſione concordes ? quis un- 
quam plus unanimes? Incluſi eramus omnes con- 
clavi uno. Die vero tertio, cum jam regni prin- 
cipes et omnes quidem nobiles in ſummas coleras 
exarſiſſent, facto quidem fremitu et ſtrepitu, con- 
clave quo ſedebamus ingreſſi, rejectis palliis, exer- 
tiſque brachiis, nos taliter allocuti ſunt, . Atten- 
dite, qui regni ſtatuta contemnitis, qui regis juſſa 
non ſuſcipitis. Non noſtre ſunt manus iſte quas 
cernitis, non noſtra brachia, non hec demum cor- 
pora noſtra: Verum domini noſtri regis hec ſunt, 
ad omnem ejus nutum, ad omnem ejus ulciſcen- 
dam injuriam, ad omnem ejus voluntatem, que- 
cunque fuerit, jam nunc applicari promptiſſima. 
Ipſius mandatum, quodcunque fuerit, ex ſola nobis 
voluntate ejus erit juſtiſſimum. Revocate con- 
ſilium, inclinate animos ad preceptum, ut declina- 
| te tis, 
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BOOK m. tis, dum fas eſt, quod jam non poterit evitari peri- 
A culum.“ Quid ad hec? Quis fugit? Quis terga 


vertit? Quis animo fractus eſt? Veſtra nobis ex- 
probratur epiſtola, quod in die belli converſi ſumus, 
quod ex adverſo non aſcendimus, quod nos murum 
pro domo Domini non oppoſuimus. Judicet Do- 
minus inter nos: Ipſe judicet ob quem ſtetimus, 
ob quem ad minas principum flecti nequivimus : 
Judicet ipſe quis fugerit, quis in bello deſertor ex- 
titerit. Stetit procul dubio vir nobilis, et ſpiritũùs 
in Domino conſtantiſſimi, Wintonienſis Henricus, 
Stetit Elienſis Nigellus, Stetit Lincolnienſis Ro- 
bertus, Cyceſtrenſis Hylarius, Sareſberienſis Joce- 
linus, Exonienſis Bartholomeus, Ceſtrenſis Ricardus, 
Wigornienſis Rogerus, Herefordenſis Robertus, Lon- 
donienſis Gillebertus. His omnibus percuſſor defuit. 
Hu itaque, temporalia reputantes ut. ſtercora, pro 
Chriſto et eccleſià expoſuerunt ſe et ſua. Dicatur 
itaque quod verum eſt; fiat ſub ſole quod preſenti- 
bus nobis et cernentibus actum eſt. Terga dedit 
dux militie, ipſe campi ductor aufugit; a fratrum 
ſuorum collegio ſimul et conſilio dominus Cantua- 
rienſis abſceſſit, et, tractatu ſeorſum habito, ex 
intervallo reverſus ad nos, in hec verba prorupit. 
Eft domini mei voluntas ut pejerem, et ad preſens 
 ſubeo, et incurro perjurium, ut potero penitentiam actu- 
rus in poſterum. Auditis his, obſtupuimus, et, 
mutuis herendo conſpectibus, ad lapſum hunc, a 
ſummo, ut eſtimabamus, virtutis et conſtantie viro, 
ſuſpirantes ingemuimus. Non eſt apud Dominum 
Eſt et non; nec ejus ſperabamus fic moveri poſſe 
diſeipulum. Languente capite languent cito cetera 
membra, et ipſius infirmitas ad cetera ſtatim membra 
dilabitur. Ipſe quod exigebatur annuens, et dig- 
nitates regias et antiquas regni conſuetudines, an- 
tiquorum memorià in commune propoſitas et ſcrip- 
to commendatas, de cetero ſe domino noſtro regi 
fideliter obſervaturum in verbo veritatis abſolute 
5 promittens, 
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promittens, in vi nobis obedientie precepit, ſpon- Bo OK in. 
ſione ſimili nos obligare. Sopita eſt hoc fin. 


contentio. Sacerdotio ſic eſt pax conciliata cum 
regno. Deſcendit Iſrael in Egiptum, unde cum 


multà gloria legitur poſtmodum aſcendiſſe. Nobis 
quoque ſpes magna reſederat, id quod dominus 
noſter rex ad tempus ira motus exegerat, ſedato 


ipſius animo, ad Dei gloriam et ipſius honorem, 


in bonum denuo eſſe reformandum. Invidit pact 


tenere pacis ille turbator priſtinus: et qui, procellis 
enavigatis, ſperabamus tenere tum — aquilonis 
ecce flatibus compellimur in profundum. Recens 
erat illa in verbo veritatis regi facta promiſſio, vos 
niſi ab eo impetratà licentià non diſceſſurum a 


regno. Scriptum eſt, Verba ſacerdotis comitem 


e ſemper habeant veritatem.” Illud quoque, Quod 
quis dicit veritati debet, et quod promittit fidei.” 
% Emenſis tamen diebus paucis, ventis vela commi- 
ſiſtis, et egreſſum a regno, rem rege penitus igno- 
rante, procuraſtis. Quo audito, nemo rege plus ſtu- 
puit, nemo plus doluit. Stupuit non eſſe completum 

uod fuerat a pontifice quaſi juramento promiſſum. 
Doluit in ſe grave ſciens ſcandalum ſuſcitari, et 
illeſam hactenus opinionem ſuam ex fuga hac apud 
gentes et regna graviſſime laceſſiri. Quid enim 
veritatis ignari, quid poterant ex his aliud ſuſpicari, 
quam regem regie pietatis immemorem in tyranni 
rabiem exarſiſſe, et odio Chriſti miniſtrum ejus 
a regno ſuo et dominationis fue finibus expuliſſe? 
Mallet in carne ſua manu veſtrà vulnus graviſſimum 
excepiſſe, quam hoc fame ſue diſpendium toto orbe 
Chriſtiano per vos et veſtros incurriſſe. Quid 
plura? Aquilone vela perflante completa fuiſſet 


jam navigatio, niſi flatu meliore ceptis Auſter 


obſtitiſſet. Quo flante proſpere, navis ad litus, 
unde cepit navigare, perducta eſt. In manus 
Ktaque regis cum vos rei deduxiſſet eventus, nun- 
3 quid 
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BOOK ni. quid iram ſecutus, aut potentiam, in vos aut exceſſit 
A opere, aut eſt quicquam locutus aſpere? Abſit. 


At benigne ſuſceptum et veneratione quam decuit 
honoratum remiſit ad propria, et vos in regno 
manere, commiſſam vobis eccleſiam regere, animi 
veſtri dilectionem et dulcedinem ſibi rebus ipſis 
oſtendere, humiliter et benigne ſupplicando com- 
monuit. Vix Auſter detonuerat, et jam Circius 
fulminabat; motus animorum vix utrimque reſe- 
derant, et ecce de novo emerſit unde ferventius 
ebullirent. Perlatum eſt ad vos mandatum re- 
gium, ut cuidam regni nobilium, ſuper predio quod 
a veſtra vendicabat eccleſia, quod juſtum foret 
exhiberetis. Qui poſt ſtatutos dies ad regem re- 
verſus aſſeruit, ſe penes vos juſticiam aſſequi ne- 
quiviſſe, et ſe id ipſum, juxta regni ſtatuta, coram 
vobis, ſuo congruoque teſtium juramento, com- 
probaſſe. Quo regem proſequente diutius, et 
ſuper exhibenda ſibi juſticia quotidie ſupplicante, 
domini noſtri regis ad vos eſt emiſſa citatio, ut 
ſtatuto die ſe veſtra ſublimitas ſibi exbiberet, ut 
quod ipſo mandante non egerat, eo cognoſcente 
litemque judicio dirimente compleret. Non eſt 
a vobis hec admiſſa citatio, verum vos in hoc fibt 
minime pariturum declaravit a vobis ad ipſum delegata 
reſponſio. Arbitratus hoc ipſo dominus rex uri 
ſuo detrahi graviter et poteſtati, eccleſiam regni 
juſſit ad concilium Norhamtoniam convocari, 
Convenit populus ut vir unus; et aſſidentibus ſibi 
quorum id dignitati congruebat et ordini, quod 
dictum eſt ſuper exſpreto mandato ſuo in querelam 
adverſus vos, uſus,, qua decuit, ,modeſtia et venu- 
ſtate, propoſuit. Porro quod intendit, fratrum 
veſtrorum non expectato vel expetito conſilio, 
veſtra in continenti confeſſio confirmavit: adjiciens 
vos ob id non paruiſſe mandato, quod Johannes 
Ille, qui regis ad vos mandatum pertulerat, in veſtra 


preſeania 
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preſentia, non evangelio, ſed tropario quodam pro- BOOK Hl. 
poſito, juraviſſet. Eſt itaque dictum in commune. 
cauſam non eam eſſe, ob quam mandatum regium 
oportuiflet omiſiſſe: regnique fore conſuetudinem 
in offenſis hujuſmodi mulctà pecuniaria ſuam rem 
taxante miſericordia placari regem. Paruit regie 
ſublimitas veſtra ſententie, ad plenum cavens ſuper 
judicati ſolutione. Veſtram tamen non latebat 
rudentiam decretum illud apoſtolicum, quod in 
om modum expreſſum eſt, * Nullus epiſcopus, 
neque pro civili, neque pro criminali cauſa, apud 
quemvis judicem, five civilem, ſive militarem, 
producatur vel exhibeatur.” Et illud, . Clericus 
apud ſecularem judicem, fi pulſatis fuerit, non 
reſpondeat aut proponat.” Et illud Gelaſii pape 
ad Elpidium epiſcopum, © Quo auſu, qua 
temeritate reſcribis ad Ravennam te parare pro- 
ficiſci, cum canones evidenter precipiant, nullum 
omnino pontificum, niſi nobis ante viſis aut con- 
ſultis, ad comitatum debere contendere.” Sed hec 
altiori forte ſcientia et ſpiritu clariore diſcernitis; 
et quia regem unctio divina ſanctificat, ungitur ei 
manus in ſanctitatem operum, brachiorum nexus in 
caſtitatem complexuum, pectus in cordis mundi- 
tiam, ſcapule in laborum pro Chriſto tolerantiam, 
criſmate caput infunditur, ut ſecundum Chriſtum, a 
quo criſma dictum eſt et ejus nomine conſecratum, 
apto ſemper moderamine ſtudeat ſibi credita diſpen- 
fare, ipſum a ceteris ſecernitis, et judicem, non ſecu- 
larem tantummodo, fed et eccleſiaſticum reputatis. 
Ad quod roborandum, id fortaſſe proponitis, quod 
imperiali judicio papa Leo quartus emendare voluit, 
ſi quid in ſubditos injuſte commiſit, Ludovico Au- 
guſto ſic ſcribens:· Nos fi incompetenter aliquid 
egimus, et in ſubditis juſte legis tramitem non con- 
ſervavimus, veſtro aut miſſorum veſtrorum cuncta 
terminentur examine; ne fit in poſterum quod in- 
diſcretum 
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BO i. diſcretum valeat permanere,” Si vobis mens iſta 
ef, diſcretioni veſtre quam plurium in hoc con- 


ſentit opinio, ut, ob facramenti reverentiam, regem 
eſtiment, non omnes, ſed quas diſtinguunt, eccleſie 
et perſonarum eccleſie cauſas oportere diſcutere, et 
regie juriſdictionis examine terminare. Habet enim 
eccleſia quedam divino tantum jure, quedam, ut 
teſtantur, humano. Gradus eccleſiaſticos, ordines 
ſacros, et dignitates hiis coherentes et poteſtates, 
divino tantum jure ſortitur. Unde ſi baptizat aut 
conſecrat, ſolvit aut ligat, predicat et informat, hec 
tantum ſpiritualia ſunt, collata deſuper ab homine 
in hominem, non hominis dono, ſed divino intus 
operante ſpiritu, propagata. Hunc ſibi nemo ſumit 
honorem, ſed qui vocatur a Deo, tanquam Aaron. 
Affectaverunt hæc Choraſh, Dathan, et Abiran, a 
Domino non vocati, et inaudita morte perierunt. 
Inmiſcentes ſe ſacrificiis Jeraboam et Oꝛzias, alter 
manus ariditate, alter lepra, percuſſi ſunt. Eſt igi- 
tur in his omnibus — quilibet, ut pater, 
ut paſtor, omni rege ſuperior: rex, ut filius, ut diſ- 
cipulus, longe inferior eſtimatur. Si itaque rex de- 
linquat in Deum, imitando Theodoſium, conciliari 
ſtudeat opera ſacerdotum. Si ſacerdotes ſe accuſent 
alterutro, hec ſuo rex non uſurpet juſticio; ſed, ne 
patrum verenda conſpiciat, incedens retrorſum que- 
que hujuſmodi pallio laudis operiat. Sunt et ec- 
cleſie corporalia quedam divino tantum jure poſ- 
ſeſſa. In his decime numerantur, oblationes, et 
primitie, que ſegregando ſibi ſanctificavit dominus, 
et in uſus ſibi miniſtrantium eterna lege ſancivit. 
Que quia divino tantum jure percipit, ad cogno- 
ſcendum ſuper his poteſtas ſe regia non extendit. 
Humano vero jure multa poſſidet, que ſola vel 
fibi ſunt hominum donatione conceſſa, non id pre- 
cipiente Domino, vel legem ſuper hoc ſtatuente, ut 


Jam non Levitica ſolum portione fit limitata, verum 
donis 
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donis eximiis et poſſeſſionibus ampliata. Tranſ- BOOK Iii. 
tulerunt ad eam ampla ſua patrimonia reges, tran r 


tulerunt electi principes, ut jam ſit etiam corpora- 
liter impletum, quod de filiis eccleſie dudum eſt 
propheta vaticinante predictum; Fortitudinem 

ntium comedetis, et in gloria eorum ſuperbietis.“ 

t illud; “Ut det illis hereditatem gentium. Item 
Tſaias, Dilata tentorium tuum; longos fac funi- 
culos tuos; ad dextram et ad levam dilataberis.”* 
Vetus quidem habet hiſtoria, in opus illud taber- 
naculi antiquum illum populum ei devotione con- 
tuliſſe donaria, ut compulſi artifices dicerent Moyſi, 
Plus offert populus quam neceſſe eſt. Quorum 
quantacunque devotio, filiis tamen gratie non equa- 
tur, quibus ſepenumero ſatis non eſt donare ſingula, 
niſi ſupererogent univerſa. Eſt vero cuique li- 
berum, cum transfert donando quod ſuum eſt, 
'donationt conditionem quam velit annectere, quan- 
tum nec legibus nec bonis conſtat moribus obviare. 
Hanc itaque donation regum conditionem annexam 
eſtimant, hoc conſuetudine tot temporum obtinente 
curriculis affirmant, ut regibus eccleſie militaria, et 
annexa prediis alia quedam perſolvant obſequia, et 
x ipſas a regibus, perſone ſue principaliter 

ominio, et fidelitate, preſente evangeho, promiſſa, 
recognoſcant. Sic igitur eccleſie geminata poteſtas 
eſt, ut hinc regi celeſti ſerviat, hinc terreno principi 
quod ad eos ſpectat exhibeat. Ejuſque miniſtros 
efficit poteſtas, hinc a Deo collata, pontifices, hinc 
a rege ſuſcepta, comites aut barones. Poteſtas hec 


eſt qui magnum in palatio obtinet ecclefia princi- 


patum, cum in omnibus regni judiciis, preterquam 
ſi de vite periculo tractetur aut ſanguine, locum ha- 
beat ipſa precipuum. Hec regi nos obligant (ut 
affirmant), ut ab ipſo citati debeamus aſſiſtere, et 
ſingulorum cauſas univerſi diſcutere et judicare. 
Nam qui in his que ad Deum ſunt gradu quodam 

Wy | diſtinguimur, 
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reputemur et ſimus, nos in hoc pares eſtimant, ut ſi 


de fundis ad eccleſiam liberalitate regia devolutis, 
inter nos, aut in nos, fuerit oborta contentio, apud 
regem que ſpectant ad ſingulos univerſorum definiat 
pronunciatio. Nec mirum ſi patrem teneat a filio lata 
ſententia, et cum hominio fidelitas reverenter exhibita. 
Cum ſit igitur à Deo gemina poteſtas, hinc ſacerdotalis, 
hinc regia; utramque ſecundum quid preeſſe alteri, 
et ab altera ſecundum quid poſſe judicari, patrum 
auctoritate confirmant, ut fit regum et preſulum 
viciſſitudo hec, qui ſe viciſſim judicant et judicantur 
a ſe, forte quoddam caritatis vinculum, reverentie 
debitum, et utrique neceſſitudo quedam conſer- 
vande pacis ad alterum. Hec et his altiora con- 
ſiderans, regem, quaſi precellentem, prout monet 
apoſtolus, hono ejus parendo ſententie rectè 
judicem agnoviſtis, ſibique ſervando quod ſuum eſt, 
ipſum, in his que ad Deum ſunt, veſtre parere ſubli- 
mitati prudenter et provide monuiſtis. Omni hu- 
mane creature propter Deum ſancta ſe ſubmittat 
humilitas, et quo ſe dejicit inferius, eo, juxta ver- 


bum Domini, meretur altius et glorioſius exaltari. 


Atque in his utinam humilitatis finibus res ipfa tota 
reſediſſet, et, cum à vobis quedam debita repoſceret 


Dominus noſter rex, cum de ſummà pecunie, quam 


in manu veſtra ex caducis quibuſdam excreviſſe 
memorabat, quod jus dictaret 1d ſibi ſolum peteret 
exhiberi, ad 9 —— regalis curie judicium 
tunc ſe veſter mininè zelus erexiſſet. Nam quid 
2 inferre periculi danda ſuper hac petitione 


ententia? Ad regimen eccleſie vos a curia tranſ- 


ferri voluit, et ab ipſius nexibus hoc ipſo vos, ut 


Plures opinantur, abſolvit. Quod ſi ad debita mi- 
nime referendum eſt, ut evectus loco ſic abſolvatur 


a debito, poterat negotium per exceptionem in rem 
verſum plurimum expediri; et, · ſi quid compoto 


nequiviſſet 
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regem omnibus ilico reddidiſtis. At ejus in- 
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nequiviſſet includi, iratè magis repetenti ſua quam ; O OR I. 


avide, de reliquo poterat ſatiſdari; et civilis ec 
cauſa, abſque hoc rerum turbine, pace poterat ho- 
neſtiſſimà terminari. Sed inauditum dicitis, ut in 
regis curia Cantuarienſis unquam compelleretur, ad 
talia, Et 1d dixeritis inauditum, officialem curie 
repentino tranſitu ad illam eccleſiam unquam hac- 
tenus fic aſcendiſſe, ut hodie quis curiam, cras diſ- 
penſaret eccleſiam, ab avibus et canibus ceteriſque 
curie jocundis uſibus cito quis aſtaret altaribus, et 
epiſcopis totius regni ſpiritualia miniſtraret et ſacer- 
dotibus. Uſus igitur in diverſa tendente conſilio, 
domum regiam, crucem geſtans in manibus in- 
troiſtis, et execrande cujuſdam malitie ſuſpectum 


nocentiam ſummis efferenda preconiis patientia de- 
claravit. Illationem crucis adverſum ſe etſi moleſtè 
tulerit, fines tamen regie modeſtie non exceſſit. 7 
Non ira motus efferbuit, non verbo malignatus aut 1 
opere, cauſam, quam ſua repetens intenderat, fine 7 
ſtuduit juſticie debito terminare. At, declinando 

judicium, ad dominum papam appellaſtis, et, ſicut 

in ingreſſu, ſic in egreſſu veſtro, ſummam regis 

manſuetudinem et tolerantiam vobis obſervate pacis | 
indiciis agnoviſtis. Nam ut, in Abſalonem pro- 1 
deunte exercitu, paterna pietas exclamavit: Ser- 
vate mihi puerum Abfalon,” fic, ejus mandato, 

voce ſtatim preconaria cunctis innotuit, ut ſiquis 
vobis aut e veſtris cuiquam moleſtus exiſteret ultore 

gladio deperiret. Addidiſtis ad hæc, ut, tanquam 

vitæ veſtræ vel ſanguini machinarentur inſidias, 

fugi nocte inità, mutato habitu, poſt latitationem 

aliquantulam, a regno clam tranſmeaſtis, et nemine 

proſequente, nullo vos expellente, extra domina- 
tionis ſue loca, in regno vobis altero ad tempus 

ſedem elegiſtis. Inde navem diſponitis gubernare 

quam in fluctibus et tempeſtate, ſubducto remige, 

. FF reliquiſtis. 
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BOOK III. reliquiſtis. Hinc nos veſtra jubet autoritas, et, 
——hortatur, ut convertamur ad vos et ſalvi ſimus, ut 


* 


* — _—_— * 


veſtris inherendo veſtigiis pro Chriſto mortem 
ſubeamus, et pro liberanda ipſius eccleſià animas 
ponere non metuamus. Et utique ſi attendamus 
quafita nobis promittantur in celis, debeant animo 
vileſcere quecunque poſſidentur in terris. Nam 


nec lingua dicere nec intellectus capere valet illa 


ſuperne civitatis quanta ſint gaudia; angelorum 


choris intereſſe, cum beatiſſimis ſpiritibus glorie 


conditoris aſſiſtere, preſentem Dei vultum cernere, 
nullo metu mortis affici, incorruptionis ſue mune- 
re perpetuo gloriari! Paſſiones hujus temporis 
minime condigne ſunt ad futuram gloriam que 
revelabitur in ſanctis; et quod modo leve eſt et 
momentaneum tribulationis ſupra omnem modum 
eterne glorie pondus operabitur in electis. Hec 
noſtris jamdiu ſenſibus inſederunt, noſtra jamdiu 
ſtudia hec poſt ſe promiſſa traxerunt. Caput uti- 
nam, quod mihi icapulis inſidet, lictoris gladius 
projeciſſet in medium, dum tamen legitimo Deoque 
placito certamine decertaſſem. At martyrem non 


pena facit, ſed cauſa, Dura ſanctè perpeti, gloria 


eſt: improbè pertnaciter, ignominia. Pro Chriſto 
ſubire gladium, conſummata laus eſt et victoria; 
hune in ſe temerè provocare, late patens inſania. 
Et ſi veſtra, pater, non ſolum dicta, verum facta 
penſemus, in mortem nec temerè nec leviter im- 
pingemus. Nam genu Clarendone curvando, fu- 
gam Norhamtone ineundo, mutato ad tempus 
habitu deliteſcendo, a regni finibus clam emigrando, 


quid actum eſt? quid hæc agendo procuraſtis, 


niſi quod mortem, quam nemo dignabatur inferre, 
tam ſolicitè declinaſtis? Nos igitur ad mortem 
qui fronte pater invitaſtis, quam vos et formidaſſe 
et fugiſſe indiciis tam manifeſtis toti mundo luce 
clarius oſtendiſtis? Que vos ſuadet caritas nobis 
| I onus 
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onus imponere quod abjeciſtis? Gladius nobis im- BOOK III. 
minet quem fugiſtis, in quem fundum jacere, non —— 


dimicare cominus, elegiſtis. Ad ſimilem forte 
fugam nos invitaſtis. At nobis mare clauſum eſt, 
et poſt diſceſſum veſtrum naves nobis ſunt om- 
nes et portus inhibiti. Inſule terrarum elauſtra 
regum fortiſſima ſunt, unde vix evadere vel ſe 
quis valet expedire. Si nobis pugnandum eſt, de 
proximo contendemus: ſi cum rege pugna con- 
ſeritur, unde percutiemus gladio nos ibi gladius 
repercutiens inveniet. Unde vulnus infligemus 
vulnera declinare nequibimus. Et annui veſtri 
redditus nunquid vobis tanti ſunt, ut fratrum veſtro- 
rum ſanguine vobis hos velitis adquiri? At Juda 
reportante pecuniam, hanc Judei reſpuerunt, quam 
ſanguinis eſſe pretium agnoverunt. Sed aliam 
nobis cauſam fortaſſe proponitis.— Paululum itaque 
divertamus, ut mortis nobis ſuadende cauſam ple- 
nius attendamus. Gratias Domino, Nulla penes 
nos eſt de fide contentio, de ſacramentis nulla, 
nulla de moribus. Viget recta fides in principe, 
viget in prelatis, viget in ſubditis. Omnes fidei 
articulos regni hujus eccleſia ſane complectitur. 
A ſummi pontificis obedientia preſentis ſchiſma- 
tis inſanià nemo dividitur. Eccleſie ſacramenta 


venerantur omnes et excolunt. Suſcipiunt in ſe, 


et aliis pie ſanctèque communicant. Quod ad 
mores, in multis quidem offendimus omnes: Er- 
rorem tamen ſuum nullus prædicat aut defendit; 
verum penitentie remedio ſperat poſſe dilui quod 
admittit. Tota igitur in regem oft et de rege con- 
tentio, ob quaſdam conſuetudines, ſuis predeceſſoribus 
obſervatas, (ut aſſerit) et exhibitas, quas fibi vult 
et expetit obſervari. Super hoc a veſtra ſublimitate 
commonitus non deſiſtit a propoſito, non renunciat 
is que formavit antiquitas et longa regni conſuetu- 
Hec eft cauſa cur ad arma decurritis, et in 
| f2 - ſanctum 
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BO Ok Mm. ſanctum caput et nobile gladium librare cotitenditis. 


In quo refert plurimum quod has ipſe non Satuit, 
fed, ut tota ke teſtatur antiquitas, fic tas 


inſtitutas. © Nam difficilius evellitur quod altixrs 
radicatur. Heret planta tenacius que ſuas in altum 
jam diu radices immiſerat; quam ſi quis transferre 
deſiderat, non viribus evellenda eft, ne protinus 
exareſcat. Circumfodienda eſt prius, et humus eſt 
eſicienda; denadanda radix undique, vt fic pru- 
dens expleat diligentia quod vis commode non ex- 


pleret, incompetenter adhibita. A bonis exempla 


ſumenda ſunt, et, cum tractantur hujuſmodi, ipſo- 
rum ſunt opera diligentius attendenda. Predeceſſor 


veſter ille pater Auguſtinus multa a regno hoc 


extirpavit enormia, et ipſum regem fide illuminans 
pravas ab eo conſuetudines, non quidem paucas, 
eliminavit, non maledictis equidem, fed benedi- 
cendo potius et predicando, exhortando ſalubriter, 
et potentum animos ad bonum fortiter inclinando. 
Cremenſis ille Johannes, diebus noſtris, in partes 
has a ſanta Romana ecclehi directus, regni con- 
ſuetudines, in quibus jam ſenuerat, immutavit: 

quod non maledictis aut minis, fed doctrinà ſana 
et exhortationibus ſanctis optinuit; benedicendo 
ſeminavit, de benedictionibus et meſſem fecit. Hi, 
ſi ad arma decurriſſent, nihil aut parum profeciſſent. 


A pio Francorum rege, optatà diu prole ſibi jam 
conceſſa divinitus, nuper illi regno multa ſunt re- 


miſſa gravamina, que firmaverat antiquitas hactenus 
inconvulſa. Hec, ſuggerente, ut audivimus, ec- 
cleſia, et monente, non electum principem minis 
impetente, ſublata ſunt. Que denique, qu ante ve 


dignitates, libertates, immunitates, poſſeſſiones, \EC- 


cleſie Dei, a piis regibus, orbe toto, pietate fola, 


non maledicti neceſſitate, collata ſint, quis valeat 


explicare! Utique tempus id volentem explicare 
N Hec namque -regum eſt ** digna nob1- 
| litas : 
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litas: Ab ipſis ſupplex optinet, quod. * in BOOK III. 
minas nullis unquam conatibus optineret. Ipſis 


nummi pretium tam reputatur vile quam exiguum. 
Quod ſi vi quiſque violenter intenderet, magnos in 
re modica rei ſue defenſores ſpe cito fruſtratus 
agnoſceret. Hec itaque, non fervore novitio, ſed 
maturo fuerant attendenda conſilio. Erant fratrum 
veſtrorum et aliorum plurium in his exquirenda 
conſilia, attendenda patrum prudentum opera, cum 
incommodis eccleſie penſanda commoda, et hec tum 
demum danda forte ſententia, cum jam foret ſpes 
nulla ſupereſſe remedia. Que, profecto, cum datur 
juxta ſacrorum formam canonum, attendendum 2 
in quem detur, cur detur, quomodo detur, 

expediat eccleſie quod detur, et obfuturum ſibi fi 
non detur. Is vero quem impetitis, (ut nota vobis 
referamus) nunquid non ipſe eſt quem dulciſſima 
pignora, nobiliſſima conjux et honeſta, ſubjecta ſibi 
regna quam plurima, amicorum cetus et ſuis obſe- 
quentium nutibus tot populorum agmina, mundi 
queque pretiofa, vix detinent, vix blandiendo per- 
ſuadent, quin, ſpretis omnibus, poſt crucem ſuam 
portantem Dominum Jeſum nudus exeat, et pauper- 
tatem contemplando quam ſubiit, id facto ſtudeat 
implere quod docuit ipſe dicens, Qui non bajulat 
« erucem ſuam et venit poſt me, non eſt me dig- 
„ nus.“ Hec mentis ejus obſtinatio eſt, hee male- 
dictis opprimenda crudelitas, hec in eccleſii Dei 
toto orbe declamata malignitas? In hunc ſi maledicta 
congeſſeritis, partem ſui nobiliſſimam ſuis ledi jaculis 
eccleſia recte condolebit. Ipſo namque vulnerato, 
leſam ſe, non filiorum paucitas, ſed populorum 
ampla numeroſitas, ingemiſcet. In hoc vero ſacra 
ſic docet auctoritas. In ejuſmodi cauſis, ubi 
per graves. diſſentionum ſciſſuras non hujus aut 
* illius eſt hominis periculum, fed populorum 
« ſtrages } — detrahendum eſt aliquid ſeveritati, 
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BOOK i.“ ut majoribus malis ſanandis caritas ſincera ſub- 
“ veniat:” Et iterum, „Non poteſt eſſe ſalubris 


« multis correctio, niſi cum ille corripitur qui 
e non habet ſociam multitudinem.” Medico nam- 
que quis aſcribit induſtrie, ut vulnus unum ſanet, 
_ aliud longe majus, longe periculoſius, infligat? 
Diſcretioni quis attribuat, ob quedam, que pote- 
runt et levius et expeditius optineri, eecleſiam ſic 
deſerere, in principem exurgere, et eccleſie totius 
regni concuſſd pace, animarum in ſubditis corpo- 
rumque pericula non curare? Auguſtinus ceſſit: 
Ambroſius eccleſiam deſerere non approbavit. Nam 
quid a bono principe veſtra pater prudentia poterat 
non ſperare, quem divino compunctum ſpiritu in 
Chriſtum adeo noverat anhelare? Ille conſuetu- 
dines, temporalis commodi nil prorſus ſibi con- 
ferentes quanti ſibi ſunt, cui 11 mundi gloria, 
gquantamcunque ſe offerat, jam tota fere viluit, et a 
cordis ſui deſiderio tam procul eſt, ut Domino 
loquens ſepius dicat quod fer criptum eſt, Infigne mei 
capitis edi, Domine, tu ſcis*, Nunquid non hic 
fovendus erat, et in ipſo nidificanti columbe ſancte 
dimittendus, donec plenè formatus in ipſo Chriſtug 
occulta ejus in lucem traheret, produceret, et liber- 
tates eccleſie, non tantum has de quibus agitur, 
ſed et longe propenſiores, ipſe, quaſi manu propria, 
diſtribuerit? In his quidem quod ſcimus loquimur, 
quod novimus id confidenter aſſerimus. Conſue- 
tudines, in quas plus candeſcitis, dominus noſter 
rex jam pridem penitus expreviſſet, ſi non hoc 
propolitum duo graviter impediſſent: Unum, quod 
ſibi timet dedecori, a patribus ad ſe devoluto regno, 
diebus ſuis, ſubtrahi quicquam vel diminui: Alte- 
rum, fi quid remittat ob Dominum, erubeſcit, ut 
hoc ſibi vi reputetur extortum. Primum tamen 


This alludes to e Vom the King had made | 
to wear his Crown, q Ki 8 never again 


illud 


or Kixc HENRY II. 


iltud jam ſanctitates pede calcaverat, et ipſum in BOOK II. 
hoc Dei timor, innata bonitas, domini pape ſanta ———— 


monitio, multorumque in hoc ſupplicatio continuata 
produxerant, ut, ob ejus reverentiam, per quem 
ultrà omnes ſuos patres longe magni :ficatus eſt, ec- 
clefiam Dei convocare et regni conſuetydines, que 
gravamen fibi noſcerentur interre, multa devotione 
ſpiritüs, 1mmutare vellet ultroneus et corrigere. 
Et, ſi penes vos cepta perſeveraſſet humilitas, ec- 
cleſiam Dei in regno exhilaraſſet jam diffuſa late 
jocunditas. Nam finem, in quem tenditis, vicerat 
jam ſupplicatio, cum male totum impedivit a vobis 
orta recens turbatio. Nam, cum ſuis nondum 
Britannia titulis acceſſiſſet, et levaret in eum uſque 
tunc indomita gens illa calcaneum, cum produceret | 
in turbatores pacis exercitum, terribiles in illum 
literas, devotionem patris, modeſtiam pontificis, 
minime redolentes, emiſiſtis; et quod ſummi pon- 
tificis admonitio, multorumque elaboraverat ſupplex 
et intenta devotio, dunn o minas ilico ſuſtuliſtis, 
et tam regem, quam regnum, in ſcandalum cunctis 
retro actis ferè gravius impuliſtis. 

Avertat Deus finem, quem, negocio fic proce- 
dente, metuimus; qui ne noſtris erumpat temport- 
bus, ob honorem Dei et ſancte eccleſie reverentiam, 
ob veſtrum (fi placet) commodum, ob pacis com- 
mune bonum, ob minuenda ſcandala, et que tur- 
bata ſunt ad pacem, juvante Domino, revocanda, ad 
dominum papam appellavimus, ut veſtri curſũs 
impetum vos in regem pronè rapientis et regnum, 
ad tempus ſaltem cohibeamus. Qua in re bonum 
eſt, ut intra fines modeſtie veſter ſe velit zelus cohi- 
bere, ne, ut regum jura ſubvertere, debitam quo- 
que ſic domino pape reverentiam, appellationes ad 

ſum interpoſitas non admittendo, nimis e ſublimi 
ror exinanire. Quod ſi placet advertere, ad 
Zacheum non divertiſſe Dominum, niſi cum de 

Ff4 ſicomoro 
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BOO K UI. ſicomoro jam deſcendiſſet, deſcenderis forſitan, et 
— quem minis exaſperaſtis verbis aliquando pacificis 
mitigare ſtuderetis, non ſolum exigendo, {ed et ſatiſ- 


factionem humilem, etſi forte injuriam paſſus, of- 


ferendo. Puerum apoſtolis propoſuit exemplo 
Dominus, qui leſus non iraſcitur, injurie cito non 


-meminit, nec quicquam malicioſe molitur, dum 
magna non affectat, ſibi totum hoc innocentis vite 
remedio viteque jocunditate plenifſima recompenſat. 
Simgulare itaque virtutis exemplar ipſe eſt, qui ſe 


crucifigentes abſolvit, qui lata caritate perſequentes | 


et odientes amari N et, ſi peccet frater in 
nos, veniam non 


ſepties, imperat impertiri. Iſta quid non poſſet 
humilitas? apud dominum noſtrum regem quid 


non optineret viarum iſta perfectio? Callis iſte 


rectus eſt, ad pacem recte perducens, quem pater 


cum intraveritis, pacem ilico apprehendetis, et 


diſperſis triſtitie nebulis, cuncta pace, gaudio cuncta 
replebitis, et a rege piiſſimo dominoque noſtro 


kariſſimo, non ſolum que ad preſens petitis, ſed et 


longe majora his, Domini ſpiritu cor ejus accen- 
dente, et in amorem ſuum ſemper dilatante, feli- 
citer optinere poteritis. 


The foregoing 1 Letter i is here miſplaced, it's proper place 
being after Epiſt. cviii. I. i. E Codice Vaticano, to which it 1s 


an anſwer. The accents denoting the Ablative Caſe are not in 
the Manuſcript, but are added here to help the Reader, as 
there is ſome obſcurity in the ſtyle of the letter, and from the 
old ſpelling of the Manuſcript. The following letters are taken 


from the printed Bruſſels Edition of Becket's We after the 
Vatican Manuſcript. 


— 


* 


olum ſepties, ſed et ſeptuagies 


Noe IV. 
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No IV. 


0 N. cxxvi. Lib. i. Thome Cantuarienſs Archi- 
epiſcopo Clerus Angliæ. 


Venerabili Patri et Domino Thome, Dei gratia, Can- 
tuarienſi Archi-epiſcopo, ſuffraganei ejuſdem ecclefie 
Epiſcopi, et Perſona per eorundem Diceſes locis 
. variis conſtitute, debitam WORE et e 


U. veſtro, Pater, in longinqua in- BOOK II. 

opinataà rei ipſius novitate turbata — veſtrà ——— 
ſperabamus humilitate et prudentia in pacis priſtinæ — 2 
ſerenitatem, cooperante Dei gratia, revocari. Erat . 
quidem nobis ſolatio, quod poſt diſceſſum veſtrum, | 
ad omnes ilico fam divulgante pervenit, vos tranſ- 
marinis agentem nil altum ſapere, vos in Dominum 
noſtrum Regem aut Regnum ejus nulla machina- 
tione inſurgere, ſed ſponte ſuſceptum paupertatis 
onus cum modeſtia ſuſtinere; lectioni et orationi 
inſiſtere, præteritorumque jacturam temporum je- 
Juniis, vigiliis, lacrymiſque redimere, et ſpiritualibus 
occupatum ſtudiüs ad perfectionis apicem beatis 
virtutum incrementis adſcendere. Ad pacis bona 
reformanda vos ſtudiis hujuſmodi gaudebamus in- 
ſiſtere, ex quibus ſpes erat vos in cor Domini noſtri 
Regis hanc poſſe gratiam deſuper evocare, ut vobis 
iram Reg pietate remitteret, et illatas in diſceſſu et 
ex diſceſſu veſtro injurias ad cor de cætero non re- 
vocaret. Erat Amicis veſtris et Benevolis ad ipſum 
aliquis, dum hæc de vobis audirentur, acceſſus, et 
ob conciliandam vobis gratiam ſupplicantes benigne 
quandoque ſuſtinuit. Jam vero quorundam rela- 
tione didicimus, quod ad memoriam anxiè revo- 
camus, vos ſcilicet in eum comminatorium emiſiſſe, 
quo lalutationen omittitis, quo non ad obtentum 


gratiæ 
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BOOK m gratiz conſilium precelve porrigitis, quo non ami. 
——— cum quid ſentitis aut ſcribitis, ſed intentatis minis 


interdictum aut præciſionis elogium in eum jam 
dicendum fore multà ſeveritate proponitis. Quod 
{i quam dure dictum eſt, tam fuerit ſeyere comple 
tum, quæ turbata ſunt non jam ſperamus ad pacem 
redigi, ſed in perenne quoddam odium et inexora- 
bile pertimeſcimus inflammari. Rerum verd finem 
prudentia ſancta conſiderat, dans operam follicite, 
ut quod prudenter inchoat, bono quoque fine con- 
cludat. Advertat itaque, ſi placet, diſcretio veſtra, 
quò tendat, an conatibus hujuſmodi queat finem 
obtinere, quem optat. Nos quidem his auſis a ſpe 
magna cecidimus, et qui pacis obtinendæ ſpem 


quandoque concepimus, ab ipſis jam ſpei liminibus 


gravi quadam deſperatione repellimur. Et dum 
velut extracto gladio pugna conſeritur, pro vobis 
ſupplicandi locus utique non invenitur. Unde Patri 
ſcribimus ex charitate conſilium, ne lIabores labori- 
bus, injurias ſuperaddat injuriis, | ſed, omiſſis minis, 
patientiz et humilitati inſerviat, caufam ſuam di- 
vinæ Clementiæ, Dominique ſui gratiæ miſericordi 
committat; et ſic agendo carbones ignis in mul- 
torum capita coacervet et congerat. Accenderetur 
hoc modo charitas, et quod minæ non poterant, 
inſpirante Domino, bonorumque ſuadente conſilio, 
ſola fortaſſe pietas obtineret. Bonum erat potius 
de paupertate voluntaria glorioſe laudari, quam de 
beneficii ingratitudine ab omnibus in commune 
notari. Inſedit altè cunctorum mentibus, quam 
benignus vobis Dominus noſter Rex exeſtiterit, in 
quam vos gloriam ab exili provexerit, et in fami- 
larem gratiam tam lata vos mente ſuſceperit, ut 
Dominationis ſuæ loca, quæ a Boreali oceano ad 
Pyrenæum uſque porrecta ſunt, Poteſtati veſtræ 
cuncta ſubjecerit, ut in his ſolùm hos beatos re- 
Ae opinio, qui in veſtris poterant oculis com- 

placere, 


* 
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placere. Et, ne veſtram gloriam mobilitas poſſet ; O OK III. 
mundana concutere, in his quæ Dei ſunt voluit im 
mobiliter radicare. Et diſſuadente matre ſua, Regno 
reclamante, Eccleſia Dei, quoad licuit, ſuſpirante et 
ingemiſcente, vos in eam, qua præeſtis, Dignitatem, 
modis omnibus ſtuduit ſublimare, ſperans ſe de 
cætero regnare feliciter, et ope veſtra et conſilio, 
ſumma ſecuritate gaudere, Si ergo ſecurim accipit, 
unde ſecuritatem ſperabat, quæ de vobis erit in 
cunctorum ore narratio.: = retributionis hactenus 
inauditæ rememoratio? Parcatis ergo, ſi placet, 
famæ veſtræ, parcatis et gloriæ: Et humilitate do- 
minum, filiumque veſtrum charitate vincere ſtudeatis. 
Ad quod ſi noſtra vos monita movere nequeunt, 
debet ſaltem ſummi pontificis, ſanctæque eccleſiæ 
Romanæ dilectio et fidelitas inclinare. Vobis enim 
ſuaderi debet e facili, ne quid attentare velitis, 
quod laboranti jamdiu matri veſtræ labores augeat, 
quovè multorum inobedientiam deploranti in eorum 
qui obediunt amiſſione dolor accreſcat. Quid enim 
fi veſtra, quod abſit, exacerbatione et opera Do- 
minus noſter, quem, largiente Domino, populi ſe- 
quuntur et regna, a Domino Papa receſſerit, ip- 
ſumque ſibi fortaſſis adversim vos ſolatia denegan- 
tem ſequi de c#tero declinaverit ? Ipſum namque, 
in hoc, que ſupplicationes, quæ dona, quot, quan- 
tave promiſſa ſollicitant! In petra tamen firmus huc 
uſque perſtitit, et totum quod mundus offerre poteſt 
victor alta mente calcavit. Unum nobis timori eſt, 
ut quem oblatæ divitiæ, et totum quod in homi- 
num gloria pretioſum eſt, flectere nequiverunt, 
animi ſui valeat indignatio ſola ſubvertere. Quod 
ſi per vos. acciderit, in threnos totus ire poteritis, et 
lacrymarum fontem oculis veſtris de cætero negare 
nulla quidem ratione poteritis. Revocetis itaque, 
fi placet Sublimitati veſtræ, conſilium, Domino 
quidem Papæ, ſanctæque Romanz eccleſiæ, vobiſ- 
; - | | que, 


BOOK III. 
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que, ſi placet advertere, modis omnibus, ſi proceſ- 
ſerit, obfuturum. Sed qui penes vos alta ſapiunt 
vos hac forte via progredi non permittunt. Hor- 
tantur experiri quis ſitis, in Dominum Regem, et 
omnia que ſua ſunt, poteſtatem exercere qua præ- 
eſtis. Que nimirum poteſtas peccanti timenda eſt, 
ſatisfacere nolenti formidanda. Dominum verò 
Regem non quidem non peccaſſe dicimus, ſed ſem- 
per Domino paratum ſatisfacere confidenter dicimus 
et prædicamus. Rex à Domino conſtitutus paci 
| 8 per omnia ſubditorum; et, ut hanc con- 
rvet eccleſus et commiſſis ſibi populis, dignitates 
Regibus ante ſe debitas et exhibitas ſibi vult ac 


exigit exhiberi. In quo ſi inter ipſum et vos aliqua 


eſt oborta contentio, a ſummo ſuper hoc pontifice, 
paterna gratià, per venerabiles fratres noſtros Lon- 
donienſem et Herefordenſem epiſcopos conventus 
et commonitus, non in cœlum os ſuum poſuit, ſed 
de omnibus, in quibus vel eceleſia, vel eccleſiaſtica 
quæcumque pe ſe gravatam oſtenderet, fe non 
alienum quærere, ſed eecleſiæ regni ſui pariturum 
judicio, humiliter et manſuetè reſpondit. Quod 
quidem et factis implere paratus eſt, et dulce re- 
705 obſequium, ut corrigat, {quid offendat in 
Deum. Nec ſolùm ſatisfacere, ſed etiam, fi jus 
exigat, in hoe ſatiſdare paratus eſt. Igitur et ſatis- 
facere volentem, eceleſiæque fe judicio, in his quæ 
ſunt eccleſiæ, nec in modico ſubtrahentem, colla 
Chriſti jugo ſubdentem, qua jure, qua lege, quove 
canone aut interdicto gravabitis, aut ſecuri, quod 
abſit, Evangelica præcidetis? Non impetu quidem 
ferri, ſed judicio prudenter regi, laudabile eſt. 
Unde noſtrùm omnium una eſt in commune petitio, 
ne conſilio præcipiti mactare pergatis et perdere, 
ſed. commiſſis ovibus, ut vitam, ut pacem, ut ſe- 
curitatem habeant, paterna ſtudeatis gratià pro- 
videre. | 5 IL HV; 

0 . Movet 


T(ͥ ³˙¹ꝗ Gennes Soc aes we aa... 2a6-- T9. @.,. on 


et 
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Movet quidem omnes nos, quod in patrem BOOK Ill. 
noſtrum, Dominum Sareſberienſem epiſcopum, et k 


decanum ejuſdem, præpoſterè, ut quidam exiſti · 
mant, nuper actum audivimus: in quos ſuſpenſionis 
aut damnationis pœnam, ante motam de culpa con- 
troverſiam, calorem, ut videtur, iracundiæ, pluſ- 
quam juſtitiæ fecutas tramitem, intorſiſtis. Ordo 
judiciorum novus hie eſt, huc- uſque legibus et ca- 
nonibus, ut ſperabamus, incognitus, damnare pri- 
mum, et de culpà poſtremò cognoſcere. Quem ne 


in Dominum noſtrum Regem et regnum ejus, ne in 


nos et commiſſas nobis eccleſias et parochias, in 
Domini Papæ damnum, ſanctæque Romanæ Ec- 


clefiz dedecus et detrimentum, noſtræque confu- 


fionis augmentum non modicum, exercere tentetis 


et extendere, remedium vobis appellationis op- 


pms Et qui contra metum gravaminum in 
acie ecclefiæ viva jamdudum voce ad Dominum 


Papam appellavimus, iterato jam nunc ad ipfum 


{cripto etiam appellamus, et appellationi terminum 
diem adſcenſionis Domimcæ deſignamus, quanti 
* pofſumus devotione fupplicantes, ut, inito 
alubriori conſilio, veſtris ac noſtris laboribus ex- 
penſiſque parcatis, cauſamque veſtram in hoc, ut 
remedium habere queat, ponere ſtudeatis. Valere 


vos optamus in Domino, Pater. 


Ne v. 
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Epiſt. crvil Lib. i. Thomas Cantuarienſ. 
Arcbirepiſcop. Univerſo Clero Angliæ.“ 


Thomas Dei gratid Cantuarienſis ecclefie miniſter bu- 
milis venerabilibus Fratribus ſuis, uni verſis Cantie 
Provincia Dei gratid Epiſcopis, fi tamen univer/i 
ſcribunt, ſalutem, et id agere quod noudum agunt. 


BOOK II. JORATERNITATIS veſtræ ſcriptum, quod 
8 


This Letter 
refers to p. 
122. vol. iv. 


tamen de prudentiæ veſtræ communi conſilio 

non facile credimus emanaſſe, nuper ex- inſperato 
ſuſcepimus. Cujus continentia plus videtur ha- 
bere mordacitatis quàm ſolatii: Et utinam magis 
eſſet emiſſum de pietatis ſtudio, de charitatis affectu, 
quam de obedientia voluntatis. Charitas enim non 
quærit que ſua ſunt, fed que Jeſu-Chriſti. Erat quip- 
pe de jure officii, fi veritatem habet Evangelium, 
uod quidem habet, fi rectè agitis ejus officium, 

1 fideliter ejus negotium geritis cujus repreſentatis 
figuram, magis eum timere qui poteſt animam et 
corpus mittere in gehennam quam qui poteſt corpus 
occidere; magis Deo obedire quàm hominibus, 
Patri quam Domino; ejus exemplo, qui factus eſt 
Patri obediens uſque ad mortem, Mortuus itaque 
eſt ipſe pro nobis, nobis relinquens exemplum, ut 
ſequamur ejus veſtigia. Commoriamur ergo et 
nos ei, ponamus animas noſtras pro liberandà ec- 
cleſia a jugo ſervitutis, et oppreſſione tribulantis, 
quam ipſe fundavit, cujus comparavit libertatem 


ſanguine proprio; ne, fi ſecùs egerimus, meritò 


| in the Britiſh Muſeum, 


This Title is wrong, not — agreeable to the ſuper- 
ſeription which follows: but it ſtands ſo in the printed Edition 
of Becket's Letters, and likewiſe in the Cottonian Manuſcript 


-_ 


compre- 
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comprehendat nos illud Evangelicum. Qui amat B; OO Kk IM. 
« animam ſuam plus quam me, non eſt me dig nus. 


Optimè noſſe debueratis, quoniam, ſi juſtum eſt 
quod præcipit imperator, ejus debetis exequi vo- 
luntatem; ſi vero contrarium, reſpondere, Quo- 
« niam oportet nos magis obedire Deo, quam 
« hominibus.” Unum vobis dico, ut falva pace 
veſtra loquar, multo tempore ſilui, expectans ſi 
forte inſpiraret Dominus vobis, ut reſumeretis vires, 
qui converſi eſtis retrorſum in die belli: Si forte 
ſaltem aliquis ex omnibus vobis adſcenderet ex ad- 
verſo, opponeret ſe murum pro domo Iſrahèl, ſimu- 
laret ſaltem inire certamen contra eos, qui non ceſ- 
ſant quotidie exprobrare agmini Domini. Ex- 
pectavi: non eſt qui adſcendat: Suſtinui: non eſt 
qui ſe opponat: Silui : non eſt qui loquatur: Diſ- 
ſimulavi ego: non eſt qui vel ſimulatione certet. 
Repoſita eſt mihi de reliquo querelz actio, ut meritò 
clamare habeam; Exurge, Deus, judica cauſam 
«© meam.” Vindica ſanguinem eccleſiæ, que eviſce- 
rata eſt, quæ facta eſt oppreſſione exanimis. Su- 
perbia enim eorum qui oderunt ejus libertatem 
adſcendit ſemper, nec eſt de cætero qui faciat 
bonum. | ME 
Utinam, Fratres dilectiſſimi, is eſſet vobis affectus 

in defenſionem libertatis eccleſiæ, qui paret et pro- 
pinatur nobis in ejus confuſionem, hteris 8 
ut credimus, mints legitime appellatoriis. Verùm 
fundata eſt ipſa ſupra firmam petram, nec eſt qui 
eam poſſit evellere, etſi concutere. Ut quid ergo 
quæritis me confundere? Immò vos ipfos in me; 
immo et me vobiſcum ; Hominem qui ſuſcepi in 
me periculum, ſuſtinui tot opprobria, toleravi tot 
injurias, expertus ſum etiam proſcriptionem pro 
omnibus vobis. Expediebat quidem unum affligi 
ro eccleſia iſta; ut vel fic excutiatur a ſervitute. 
Diſcutite mente ſimplici cauſam iftam, examinate 
| negotium, 


—— 
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ur. negotium, diligenter attendite quis ejus debeat eſſe 
— fans 3, ut, deductà majeſtate imperii, poſtpoſità peni- 
tus perſonarum acceptione, quarum Deus acceptor 
non eſt, faciat ipſe vobis intelligere, quid eſt quod 
egeritis, quidque qood intenditis agere. Auferat 
ipſe Deus velamen de cordibus veſtris, ut cognoſ- 
catis quid agere debeatis. Dicat ex omnibus vobis 
qui noverit, ſi unquam poſt meam promotionem 
alicujus veſtrùm tuli bovem aut aſinum, ſi alicujus 
pecuniam, ſi alicujus cauſſam inique judicavi, fi 
alicujus veſtrùm diſpendio comparavi mihi com- 
pendium : Reddo quadruplum. Si vero non eſt 
quod offenderim, ut quid me ſolum derelinquitis 
in causa Dei? Quare vos ipſos vobis ipſis op- 
ponere curatis in causa iſta, qua nulla ſpecialior eſt 
eccleſiæ? Nolite, patres, nolite vos ipſos et ec- 
clefiam Dei, quantum in vobis eſt, confundere, ſed 
convertimini ad me et ſalvi eritis. Dominus enim 
dicit, ** Nolo mortem peccatoris, quantùm ut con- 
& yertatur et vivat. State mecum viriliter in prælio, 
apprehendite arma et ſcutum, et exurgite mihi in 
adjutorium. Accingimini gladio verbi Dei poten- 
tiſſimi, ut ſimul omnes fortius et validè valeamus 
una reſiſtere, pro officii noſtri debito, adversũm 
malignantes, adversum operantes iniquitatem, ad- 
versim eos qui querunt tollere . animam eccleſiæ, 
quæ eſt libertas, ſine qua nec viget eccleſia, nec 
valet; adversum eos qui quærunt hæreditate ſanc- 
tuarium Dei poſſidere. 1 
Feſtinemus ergo ſimul omnes id agere, ne ira 
Dei deſcendat ſuper nos, tanquàm ſuper negligentes 
paſtores et deſides; ne reputemur canes muti, 
non valentes latrare; ne exprobretur nobis a tranſ- 
euntibus, A ſenioribus Babylonis egreſſa eſt 
<« iniquitas.” Reverà fi me audieritis, ſcitote quo- 
niam Dominus erit vebiſcum, et cum omnibus 
vobis in cunctis viis veſtris ad faciendam pacem 
OY 1 
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et defendendam eccleſiæ libertatem. Aliognin ju- BOOK Il. 
dicet Deus inter me et vos, et eccleſiz confuſione mn 
requirat de manibus veſtris. Quoniam, velit, nolit 
mundus, neceſſe eſt ipſam ſtare firmiter in verbo 
Domini, in quo fundata eſt, donec veniat hora ejus, 
ut tranſeat de hoc mundo ad Patrem; Judicabit 
Deus de eo, quod reliquiſtis me ſolum in certamine, 
nec eſt qui velit mecum aſcendere ad pugnam ex 
omnibus charis meis: Solum adeò, ut cogitet qui- 
libet veſtrim vel dicat, Væ ſoli; quia, ft ceci- 
e derit, non habet ſubleyantem ſe.” Sed repoſita eſt 
mihi hæc ſpes mea in ſinu meo, quoniam ſolus non 
eſt cum quo Dominus eſt, qui, cum ceciderit, non 
collidetur: ſupponit enim ipſo Dominus manum 
ſuam. l 

Ut itaque veniamus ad rem, dicite, patres mei, 1 
exciditnè à veſtrà imemoria, quid ageretur mecum, 
et cum eccleſia Dei, dum adhuc eſſem in Anghii ; | 
quid in exitu meo, quid poſt exitum, quid etiam 
agatur diebus iſtis; quid maxime apud Northam- 
tonam, cum iterum judicaretur Chriſtus in perjond 
med ante tribunal Prafidis; cum arctaretur Can- 
tuarienſis, ob injurias ſibi et eccleſiæ Dei paſſim il- 
laras, et ſine delectu, Romanam audientiam appel- 
lare; bona ſua, que male dicimus fua, cum fint 
bona pauperum, patrimonium crucifixi, que potitis 
ei ſunt commendata quim donata, ſub Dei ponere 
protectione et eccleſiz Romanæ? Quis unquam, 
etſi aliquando injuſtè proſcriptum divina declaravit 
clementia, vidit, audivit, Cantuarienſem judicari, 
condemnari, cogi ad fidejuſſionem in curia regis,” à 
ſuis præcipuè ſuffraganeis ? Ubi eſt inventa iſta 
juris vel canonum authoritas adverſa, immò per- 
verſa perverſitas? Ut quid enormitas iſta non parit 
| vobis erubeſcentiam, erubeſcentia non immittit con- 
fuſionem, confuſio non elicit pœnitentiam, pœni- 
| tentia non excutit ſatisfactionem coram Deo et ho- 
q Yor. IV. © 2 ps minibus ? 
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BO ok m. minibus? Ob tot quidem et tantas Deo et eccleſiæ 


- ejus illatas injurias, immo mihi propter Deum, 
quas ſuſtinere non debui falva conſcientii. meà, nec 
fine diſcrimine vitæ meæ potui emendare, nec diſ- 
ſimulare fine animæ periculo, elegi potiũs declinare 
ad tempus, ut habitarem ſalubrius in domo Domini 
quam in tabernaculis peccatorum, donec completa 
eſſet iniquitas, revelarentur corda iniquorum, mani- 
feſtarentur cogitationes cordium. Ita tot injuri- 
arum illatio fuit cauſſa appellationis meæ. Hæc 
fuit occaſio receſſus mei, quem dicitis inopinatum, 
qui magis, ſecundum ea quæ proponebantur ad- 
verſum me, quæ agebantur mecum, fi veritatem 
loquimini qui noviſ is, debuiſſet fuiſſe inopinatus, 
nè impediretur præſcitus. Sed, Domino vertente 
caſus adverſos in melius, proſpectum eſt Domini 
noſtri Regis honori et ſuorum, ne quid fieret in me, 
in ipſius ignominiam et generationis ſuæ. Melius 
etiam conſultum eſt 11s qui ſuſpirabant in necem 
meam, qui ſitiebant {: m meum, qui adſpi- 
rabant ad . 416 eccleſiæ Cantuarienſis, ut vulgò 
dicitur et creditur, in noſtram perniciem, utinam 
minus ambitioſè quàm avidè. Appellavimus et 
pellati ſumus; rebus eccleſiæ Cantuarienſis, noſtriſ- 
que et noſtrorum, ſicut juris exigit ratio, in tuto 
manentibus, noſtram proſecuti ſumus appellationem. 
Si, nobis recedentibus, et in diſceſſu noſtro, omnia 
turbata ſunt, prout dicitis, ſibi imputet, qui cauſam 
dedit, qui hoc procuravit. Facientis proculdubio 
culpa hec eſt, non recedentis ; perſequentis, non. 
declinantis injurias. Damnum enim dediſſe videtur 
qui cauſam damni dedit. Quid plura? Præſenta- 
vimus nos curiz, noſtras et eccleſiz expoſuimus in- 
jurias, adventũs noſtri cauſam et appellationis ex- 
poſuimus: non adfuit qui nobis reſponderet vel in 
aliquo. 5 e nec venit qui nobis aliquid 
objiceret. Nulla adverium nos reportata ſententia, 
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exponeretur : ad noſtros acceſſum eſt officiales; 
interdictum eſt eis, ne in aliquo ſuper temporalibus 
nobis obedirent, ne nobis vel noſtris quidquam mi- 
niſtraretur ab ipſis citra mandatum regis et con- 
ſcientiam; te, frater Londonienſis, cum Richardo 
de Welceſter et Eboracenſi, ſicut dicitur, dictante 
ſententiam. Feſtinatum eſt inde ad Dominum Re- 

m. Viderit ipſe, in caput ejus convertatur, qui 
hoc dedit conſilium. Sine judicio, ſine ratione, 
poſt appellationem, nobis etiam adhuc in curia mo- 
rantibus, ſpoliata eſt eccleſia, ſpoliati ſumus et nos 
cum noſtris, proſcripti et ipſi clerici cum laicis, 
viri cum mulieribus, mulieres cum infantibus in 
cunabulis. Addicta ſunt fiſco bona eccleſiæ, patri- 
monium crucifixi: Pars pecuniæ converſa in uſus 
regios, pars in tuos, frater Londonienſis, fi vera ſunt 
quæ audivimus, et tuæ eccleſiæ. Quam, ſi ita eſt, 
exigimus à te, præcipientes tibi in virtute obe- 
dientiæ, quatenus, intra quadraginta dies poſt 
iſtarum ſuſceptionem literarum, quidquid inde tu- 
liſti, vel in uſus eccleſiæ tuz converſum eſt, re- 
mota omni occaſione et dilatione, infra tempus præ- 


nominatum nobis integrum reſtituas. Iniquum 


enim eſt, et juri valdè contrarium, eccleſiam ditari 
de alterius eccleſiæ incommodo. Si laudas aucto- 
rem, ſcire debes, ſuper rebus eccleſiæ ablatis, eum 
legitimè non poſſe præſtare auctoritatem qui violen- 
tam facit injuriam. | 


Quo ergo jure perverſo, quo canonum ordine 


tranſpoſito, poterunt ſe tueri raptores ſacrilegi, bo- 
norum eccleſiaſticorum invaſores, non reſtitutis ab- 
latis eccleſiæ? Opponentne appellationis obſtacu- 
lum? Abſit. Quæ nova, immò que juri contraria 


introducitis in eccleſias iſtas? Videte quid agatis. 


Certè excutitur in vos faba iſta, et in eccleſias 
| ; Gg 2 veſtras, 
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BOOK 11. veſtras, ſi non melids vobis proſpexeritis. Peri- 
I culoſe enim ageretur cum eccleſia Dei, fi raptor 


ſacrilegus, alienorum bonorum invaſor, maximè ec- 
cleſiæ, tutus eſſet adverſus eam appellationis auxi- 
lio. Fruſtra enim juris implorat auxilium qui juri 
non obtemperat, immò qui eſt juri contrarius. 
Suntne iſtæ injuriæ quas addimus injuriis, labores 
quos laboribus adjicimus, quia iſta et alia enormia, 
quæ fiebant et quæ fiunt in eccleſia iſta, non fuſti- 
nuimus, quia gravati appellavimus, quia receſſimus 
A curia, quia auſi ſumus ſuper injuriis eccleſiæ et 
hoſtris conqueti, et fuper his omnibus non tacemus, 
quia iſta paramus corrigere ? Periculoſe certè affli- 
gitur cui ſaltem conquerendi folatium, negatur, 
Vos, amici mei, qui altiora ſapitis inter alios, qui 

ritis Vos alus prudentiores, quoniam ſolent filii 
4 ſculi prudentiores eſſe filiis Jucis, ut quid 
decipitis fratres veſtros et ſubditos? Quare indu- 
citis eos in errorem iſtum? Quæ auctoritas, que 
ſcriptura, contulit hanc principibus prærogativam 
in eccleſiaſticis, quam vos vultis eis conferre? 
Nolite, fratres, nolite jura regni et eccleſiæ con- 
fundere. Diſcretæ quidem = poteſtates iſtæ, 
quarum una vim et poteſtatem ſortitur ex alia. 
Legite ſcripturas, et invenietis quot et qui periere 
reges, qui niſi ſunt ſibi ſacerdotale officium uſur- 
pare. Provideat ergo veſtra diſcretio, ne ob iſtam 
Preſſura divina vos atterat injuriam; quam, ft ve- 
nerit, non effugietis de facili. Conſulite etiam Do- 
mino noſtro Regi, qui ejus comparatis gratiam ec- 
cleſiæ diſpendio, ne, quod abſit, pereat ipſe, et do- 


mus ejus tota, ſicut periere qui in conſimili depre- 
henſi ſunt delifto. Si vero ab hoc incepto non 


| deſtiterit, qui animi conſcientia non puniemus iſta, 
qui puritate conſcientiæ iſta diſſimulabimus? Diſ- 
Amoer quidem qui hanc habet diſſimulandi aucto- 
ritatem; non £99, ne veniat in animam meam iſta 
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diſſimulatio. Innuitis literis veſtris, immò apertè BOOK II. 
dicitis, me, regno reclamante, eccleſi etiam ſuſp i- 


rante et ingemiſcente, fuiſſe promotum. Scitis 
quid dicit veritas? © Os, quod mendacium ſcienter 
« loquitur, occidit animam.” Verba vero ſacer- 
dotis ſemper comitem debent habere veritatem. 
Deus bone, nunquid non erubeſceret aliquis de 
plebe ita dicere? Conſulite conſcientias veſtras, 
advertite formam electionis, conſenſum omnium ad 
quos ſpectabat electio, aſſenſum principis per filium 
ſuum, et eos qui ad hoc miſſi ſunt, filii etiam cum 
omnibus primatibus regni. Si aliquis eorum con- 
tradixit, Py reclamavit vel in aliquo, loquatur qui 
noverit, dicat qui eſt conſcius. Si verò inde turba- 
tus fuerit aliquis, non dicat pro ſua moleſtia toti 
regno et eccleſiæ factam fuiſſe injuriam. Literas 
quoque Domini Regis, et omnium veſtrùm diligen- 
tits attendite, poſtulantes nobis cum multa inftantia 
pallium, et obtinuifſe. Sic ſe habet rei veritas. 
Verim, fi quem torſit invidia, fi quem afflixit 
ambitio, ſi cui tam pacifica, tam legitima, tam fine 
contradictione facta electio dolorem et amaritu- 
dinem impreſſit animi, eatenus ut ob hoc machinetur 
et velit turbari omnia, indulgeat ei Dominus et nos, 
ed quod culpam ſuam minimè taceat, ſuamque 
animi indignationem in conſpectu omnium publice 
confiteri non erubeſcat. n 

Dicitis me de exili ſublimatum ab ipſo in glo- 
riam. Non ſum reverà atavis editus regibus. Malo 
tamen 1s eſſe, in quo faciat ſibi genus animi nobilitas, 
quam in quo nobilitas generis degeneret. Forte 
natus ſum de paupere tugurio! Sed, cooperante 
Divina Clementia, quæ novit facere miſericordiam 
cum ſervis ſuis, quæ eligit humile ut confundat 
fortia, in exilitate mea, antequam accederem ad ejus 
obſequium, ſatis copioſe, * abundanter, ſatis 
honorifice, ſicut ipſi noviſtis, prout abundantiùs in- 
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BOOK m, ter vicinos meos et notos, cujuſcumque conditionis 


—foerint, converſatus ſum. Et David, de poſtfce- 


tante aſſumptus, conſtitutus eſt ut regeret populum 
Dei; cui aucta eſt fortitudo et gloria, quoniam 
ambulavit in viis Domini. Petrus vero, de arte 
piſcaria electus, factus eſt eccleſiæ princeps, qui 


ſanguine ſuo meruit pro nomine Chriſti, in cœlis 


habere coronam, et in terris nomen et gloriam. 
Utinam et nos ſimiliter faciamus. Succeſſores enim 
Petri ſumus, non Auguſti. Novit Dominus, quo 
intuitu nos ipſe deſideraverit ſublimari. Reſpon- 
deat ei ſua intentio, et nos reſpondebimus ei pro 
officii noſtri debito, fidelids, per miſericordiam Dei, 
in ſeveritate, quàm qui blandiuntur ei in mendaciis. 
Meliora enim funt verbera amici, aint eulen 
oſcula inimici. 

Impingitis nobis den notam per quan- 
dam inſinuationem. Credimus quia, nullum pec- 
catum criminale eſt, qui importet infamiam, niſi 
proceſſerit ex animo. Unde, fi quis homicidium 
invitus commiſerit, etſi homicida dicatur. et fit, non 
tamen homicidii reatum incurrit. Sic dicimus: 
Etſi Domino noſtro Regi obſequium debeamus jure 
Domini, ſi teneamur ad reverentiam præſtandam 
jure Regio, ſi Dominum ſuſtinuimus, ſi filium 
paterno affectu convenimus, ſi in conventum, non, 
audit et dolentes, neceſſitate officii ſenſuram ſeve- 

ritatis exercemus, plus credimus nos pro ipſo facere, 
et cum ipſo, quam contra ipſum; plus ex eo 
promereri gratiam, quàm ingratitudinis notam, vel 
penam. Sæpiſſimè certè beneficium confertur in- 
vito. Unde commodids ejus proſpicitur indemni- 
tati, qui, etſi non alias, urgente neceſſitate re- 
vocatur a perpetratione delicti. Prætereà defendit 
nos ab ingratitudinis notà Pater noſter et Patronus, 
qui eſt ipſe Chriſtus. Jure Paterno tenemur ad 


us obedientiam „ qua non obſervata puniemur juſta 


exhæreda- 
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exhæredationis peena, Poteſt enim Pater exhære- BOOK 11 
dare filium ex juſtà cauſſa. Ipſe enim dicit, (S1 
non annunciaveris impio iniquitatem ſuam, et mo- 
riatur in delicto ſuo, ſanguinem ejus de manu tua 
requiram.“ Ergo {i delinquentem non conyenimus, 
fi non audientem non corripimus, ſi pertinacem 
non COECTEmus, committimus in mandatum, et 
tanquam inobedientiæ rei jure exhæredamur. Jure 
patronatùs, quo ejus ſumus liberi, quoniam, cum 
eſſemus ſervi peccati, facti ſumus liberi juſtitiæ per 

us gratiam, obligamur ei ad reverentiam et ob- 
—— Unde quoniam nemini, niſi falva ejus 
fide, tenemur obnoxii, ſi fit contra cum, in diſpen- 
dium eccleſiæ, pertinaciter, merito, fi non punimus 
commiſſum, pro ea parte ſollicitudinis in quam 
yocati ſumus, collatum revocabit a nobis ob ingra- 
titudinem ipſe ſolus beneficium, ex quo vere appare- 

bimus ingrati. 

Proponitis nobis periculum eccleſiæ Romang, 
jacturam temporalium, periculum quidem noſtrum et 
noſtrorum: nec fit mentio de periculo animarum. 
Intentatis etiam comminatorium de receſſu Domini 
Regis quod abſit, a fidelitate et devotione Romanæ 
eccleſiæ. Abſit, inquam, ut Domini noſtri Regis 
devotio et fides, ob temporale commodum vel in- 
commodum, a fidelitate et devotione diſcedat ec- 
cleſiz. Quod quidem criminale et damnabile eſſet 
in privato, nedum in principe, qui multos ſecum 
trahit poſt ſe. Abſit etiam, quod quis ejus fidelis 
hec unquam cogitare debeat, nedum dicere fub- 
jectus aliquis, nedum epiſcopus. Videat diſcretio 
veſtra, ne oris veſtri verba inficiant aliquem, vel 
plures, in animæ ſuæ diſpendium et damnationem, 
ad inſtar calicis aurei, qui dicitur Babylonis, in- 
teriùs et exteriùs veneno illiniti, de quo cum quis 
biberit, non timeat venenum, cum viderit aurum, 
et fic in publicum veniat veſtri operis effe cus. 
Ine enim, qui non fallitur, opus furtivum producit 
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doo im. in lucem, et machinationes denudat iniquas. In 


tribulatione quidem et ſanguinis effuſione conſuevit 


cecleſia creſcere et multiplicari. Proprium enim 


eſt eccleſtæ, ut tunc vincat cum læditur, tunc in- 
telligat cum arguitur, tunc obtineat cum deſeritur. 
Nolite ergo, fratres, ſuper ipſam flere, ſed ſuper 


vos ipſos, qui facitis vobis nomen, ſed non grande, 


ex hoc. facto et dicto ex ore omnium; qui pro- 
vocatis in vos Dei odium et univerſorum; qui 
paratis innocenti laqueum, qui cuditis novas et 
ingenioſas rationes in ſubverſionem libertatis ec- 
eleſtæ. Fratres, per miſericordiam Dei, in vanum 
laboratis. Stabit enim ipſa eccleſia, etſi ſæ pius 
concuſſa, in ea fortitudine et firmitate, in qua firmi- 
ter fundata eſt, donec filius ille perditionis ſurgat, 
quem non credimus de partibus occidentalibus ad- 
ſcenſurum; niſi perversè mutatus fuerit ordo rerum, 
et ſeries ſcripturarum. Si vero de temporalibus 
agatur, plus timere debemus animæ periculum, 
quam” temporalium. Scriptura vero dicit, Quid 

prodeſt homini totum mundum lucrari, anime vero 
Juz ſuſtinere diſpendium? Periculum itaque noſtrum 
et noſtrorum penitds'abjicimus. Non enim timen- 
dus eſt ille qui corpus peut. ſed qr corpus et 
animam. i N 

Arguitis nos ſuper ſuſpenſione venerabilis fratris 
noſtri Sareſberienſis epiſcopi, et excommunicatione 
Joannis illius ſchiſmatici ex: decani, priùs, ut dicitis, 
inflicta-peenaliter, quam de eognitione proceſſa legi- 
time, quàm de ordine judiciorum canonice prodita, 
Reſpondemus quoniam utrumque iſtorum notavit 
juſta pœnæ ſententia, illum ſaſpenſionis, excom- 
municationis iſtum. Si perfectè tenetis negotij 
ſeriem, ſi rectè attenditis judiciorum ordinem, non 


erit, ut credimus, hæc veſtra ſententia. Hoc 
quidem habet authoritas, quæ vos latere non debet, 


en in manifeſtis et notorũis non gelideratpr 
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iſta cognitio. Perpendite diligentius, quid actum BOOK III. 
ſit à Sareſberienſi ſuper decanatu poſt domini pape - 
prohibitionem et noſtram, ſub excommunicatione 
factam, et tunc rectiùs intelligetis, fi de manifeſti 
inobedientià ſuſpenſio rectè ſequitur. Unde bea- 
tus Clemens; Si prælatis ſuis non obedierint cujuſ- 
cumque ordinis univerſi, omneſque principes tam in- 
ferioris quam” ſuperioris ordinis, atque reliqui populi 
non ſolum infames, ſed etiam extorres a regno Dei, et 
conſortio fidelium, et d liminibus fanft# Dei ecclęſiæ 
alieni erunt. e | nee, 
De Joanne de Oxeneford dicimus, quia diverſis 
modis excommunicantur diverſi: Alii lege eos 
denunciante excommunicatos, alii ſententia notati, 
ali communicatione et participatione excommuni- 
catorum. Illum vero, quoniam incidit in hæreſim 
damnatam communicando ſchiſmaticis, et domini 
papæ excommunicatis, reatumque et maculam 
excommunicationis in ſe contraxit, quæ peſtis, 
more lepræ, inficit et intingit, conſimilique pen 
facientes et conſentientes confundit; et quoniam 
contra domini papæ mandatum expreſſum, et 
noſtrum, ſub anathemate, decanatum Sareſberienſem 
excommunicatus uſurpavit, denunciavimus, et ex- 
communicavimus, et excommunicatum firmiter 
tenemus. Et quod de eo factum eſt in decanatu, 
et ſuper decanatu, caſſavimus et caſſatum tenemus, 
ſicut et dominus papa jam ipſemet caſſavit autho- 
ritate octavæ ſynodi, cujus hæc eſt ſententia: Si 
quis palam vel abſcons? cum excommunicato locutus 
fuerit, aut junctus communione, ſtatim in ſe contrahit 
excommunicationis pznam. Et concilium clare dicit: 
Qui communicaverit cum excommunicato, ſi clericus eſt, 
deponatur. Videat ergo diſcretio veſtra, ne quis 
veſtrim cum eo communicaverit. . Calixtus enim 
Papa dicit: Excommunicatos quoſque à ſacerdotibus 
nullus reeipiat ante utriuſque partis examinationem 
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cumgue in bis vel altis probibitis ſcienter excommu- 
nicatis cammunicaverint, juxta Apoſtolorum inſtitu- 
tionem fimili excommunicationi et ipft ſubjacebunt. Hic 
eſt ordo canonicus, non canonibus, ut crediimus, 
incognitus, ſed authoritate canonum fultus. 

Et ne miremini, ſi quandoque condemnatur ab- 
ſens. Legite Paulum, qui abſens publicè forni- 
cantem cum noverca ſua, non convictum teſtibus, 
non confeſſum, etiam abſentem, cujus crimen omnes 
ſciebant, et non arguebant, ſicut vos iſtius, quem 
non de jure A regia poteſtas, ejecit a ccœtu 
fidelium, et judicavit eum tradi Sathano in interi- 
tum carnis, ut ſpiritus ſalvus fieret, ſicut nos iſtum. 
Cæterùm quoniam hoc tempore in partibus noſtris 
multa hujuſmodi, et ſatis gravia, in abſentia noſtra 
fiunt enormia, quæ de cætero, ſicut abſentes cor- 
pore, præſentes tamen authoritate, falva animi noſtri 


conſcientià, præterire non debemus, nec poſſumus, 
incorrecta, tibi, frater Londonienſis, qui nôſſe de- 


bueras illud Gregorii ſeptimi, Si quis epiſcopus forni- 
cationi- preſbyterorum aut diaconorum, vel crimini in- 
| ceſtis, in ſud parochid, pretio, precibuſve, five gratid 
inter veniente conſenſerit, vel commiſſum authoritate fu 
Mei non impugnaverit, à ſuo | ſuſpendatur officio. 
Illudque Leonis : Si qui epiſcopi talem conſecraverint 
ſacerdotem, qualem efſe non liceat, etiamſi aliquo modo 
damnum proprii bonoris evaſerint, ordinationis jus 
ulterius non habebunt, nec ulli unquam ſacramento in- 
 tererunt, quod immerito prefiiterunt. Quoniam in 
iſtorum ſententiam canonum, ſicut pro certo audi- 


vimus, deliquiſti dupliciter, mandamus t ibi, et in 
virtute obedientiæ mandando injungimus, quatenus, 
ſi ita eſt, infra tres menſes poſt iſtarum ſuſcepti- 
onem literarum, venerabilium fratrum veſtroru m 
coepiſcoporum conſilio, de tanto exceſſu ſic ſtudeas 

| io 
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te offerre correctioni et ſatisfactioni, ne cæteri tuo BOOK Ul. 
exemplo in conſimile delictum incidant, et nos pro 


negligentià tuà debeamus tibi ſeverids mandatum 
proponere. 7; = | | 6 

Opponitis nobis contra metum gravaminum, non 
remedium per appellationem, ſed impedimentum, 
quo minds, ficut intelligimus, exerceamus adver- 
{km malefactores, invaſores bonorum eccleſiaſtico- 
rum, diſciplinæ cenſuram eccleſiaſticæ; ne in do- 
minum noſtrum regem, vel terram ſuam, in per- 
ſonas veſtras et eccleſias, aliquid ſtatuamus eo ordine, 
quo progreſſi ſumus contra Sareſberienſem, ſicut di- 
citis, et ejus decanum. Abſit à nobis, ut aliquid in 
eum vel terram ſuam, in vos et eccleſias veſtras, in- 


ordinatè ſtatuerimus vel ſtatuamus. Sed quid eſt, 


ſi eo delinquitis modo, vel conſimili, quo jam deli- 
quit Sareſberienfis, numquid hac appellatione po- 
teſtis ſuſpendere authoritatem noſtram, ne in vos 
vel ecclefias veſtras ſeveritatis diſciplinam exercea- 
mus, ſi delicti enormitas hoc exiget? Advertite di- 
ligentiùs, ſi hæc legitima appellatio, et que fit hæc 
appellationis forma. Scimus quoniam omnis ap- 
pellans aut ſuo nomine appellat, aut alieno. Si 
ſuo, aut à gravamine quod ei infertur, vel quod 
timet ſibi inferri. Certum tenemus, quòd nullum 
vobis gravamen, Deo gratias, a nobis illatum eſt, 
unde debeatis ad appellationis confugere remedium. 
Nec credimus vos ad præſens habere cauſam ad- 
verſtim nos aliquam, que ſpecialiter veſtra ſit. Si 
contra metum gravaminum, ne quid de cætero ſta- 
tuam in vos vel eccleſias veſtras, videte fi fit iſte 
metus qui debeat cadere in homines conſtantiſſimos; 
ſi hæc ſit appellatio quæ debeat ſuſpendere omnem 
authoritatem et poteſtatem noſtram, quam habemus 
in vos et eccleſias veſtras. Creditur verò a ſapien- 
tibus, credimus et nos, eam nullius eſſe momenti, 
tum quia formam appellationis habere non videtur, 
N tum 
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K III. tum quia rationi conſentanea non eſt, immò totius 
———juris penitds auxilio deſtituta. | 


Si alieno appellaſtis nomine, aut Domini Regis, 
aut alterius. Si non alterius, Domini Regis. Si 
Domini Regis, certe noffe debuerat diſcretio veſtra, 
uoniam introductæ ſunt appellationes ad propul- 
ſandam injuriam, non ad inferendam ; ad ſuble- 
vandos oppreſſos, non ad amplius opprimendos. 
Unde ſi quis, non confidentia juſtæ cauſæ, ſed causa 
afferendæ more, ne contra eum feratur ſententia, 
appellaverit, hujuſmodi appellationem non eſſe reci- 
piendam. Quis enim erit eccleſiæ ſtatus, ſi, ſub- 
vers ejus libertate, fi, rebus ejus occupatis ac de- 
tentis, epiſcopis à propria ſede expulſis, vel non 
pacificè cum omni ſecuritate omniumque ablatorum 
reſtitutione admiſſis, raptores, occupatores, invaſores, 
ne coërceantur, liberè appellaverint, et ſe defen- 
derint per appellationem? Quæ erit iſta eccleſiæ 
deſtructio? Videte quid agatis, quidque dicatis. 
Nonne vicarii Chriſti eſtis, nonne vices ejus in terra 
geritis, nonne veſtrüm eſt convenire, corripere, 
coërcere malefactores, ut vel ſic deſiſtant eccleſiam 
Dei perſequi? Ut quid non nimis eſt, fi ipſi ſæ vi- 
erint in eecleſiam, niſi et nos, pro eis, vobis ipſis et 
eccleſiæ in ejus perniciem opponatis? Quis unquam 
audivit hæc mirabilia? Et audietur et prædicabitur 
in omni populo et gente, ſuffraganeos Cantuarienſis 
eccleſiæ, qui cum metropolitano ſuo, ob defen- 
ſionem eccleſiæ ejuſque libertatis, deberent vivere 
et mori, omniaque ſuſtinere diſpendia, velle ad 
mandatum regium, quantum in ipſis eſt, ſuſpendere 
poteſtatem ipſius et authoritatem, ne ſeveritatis diſ- 
ciphnam exerceat in delinquentes adverſus eccleſiam. 
VUnum certè ſcio: Duorum perſonam ſimul genere 
non rectè poteſtis, appellantium et appellatorum. 
Vos eſtis qui appellaſtis, vos eſtis adversim quos 
appellatur. Nonnę una eſt eccleſia, et yos de cor. 
nt | Pore 


* 
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pore ejus eſtis? En certamen. ſatis legitimum, ſatis BOOK IM. 
canonicum, ut qui membra ſunt eccleſiæ ineant ———— 


certamen cum capite ſuo, quod eſt Chriſtus. Timeo, 
fratres, ne, quod abſit, dicatur de vobis, Ii ſunt 
ſacerdotes qui dixerunt, ubi eſt Dominus? Et tenentes 
legem neſcierunt eam. Præterea diſcretionem veſ- 
tram latete non credimus, quoniam non ſolent au- 
diri appellantes, niſi quorum intereſt, aut quibus 
mandatum eſt, aut qui negotium gerunt alienum. 
Intereſtne veſtra, ut non coërceantur delinquentes 
adverſus eccleſiam? Abſit, Immò certe contrarium. 
Si verò qui ſubvertit eccleſiæ libertatem, qui bona 
ipſius invadit et occupat, ac in ſuos convertit uſus, 
in ſuiĩ defenſionem minime ſuper hoc auditur ap- 
pellans, multò minus et pro eo appellantes. Ergo 
nec Domino Regi ſuffragatur à vobis pro ipſo edita, 
nec videtur vobis prodeſſe pro ipſo appellatio 
emiſſa. Unde ſi in hoc caſu appellare non poteſt, 
nec mandare, ſic nec vos ſuper hoc ab ipſo manda- 
tum ſuſcipere. Adjicimus etiam vos in parte iſtà 
nullatenus ejus gerere poſſe negotium. Nemo 
enim epiſcoporum alterius contra ſe negotium ge- 
rere poteſt, maximè in oppreſſione eccleſiæ, cujus 
ipſe defenſor eſt; et præſertim unde generaliter 
læditur eccleſiæ conditio. Ergo fi nec veſtra in- 
tereſt appellare, nec ſuper hoc mandatum valetis 
ſuſcipere, nec alienum gerere negotium, nec auditur 
appellatio veſtra, nec de jure tenetur. Eſt- ne 
iſta devotio, conſolatio veſtra, paternæ charitatis af- 
fectus metropolitano veſtro, pro vobis omnibus 
exulanti, a fraternitate veſtrà exhibitus? Indulgeat 
vobis Deus hanc inclementiam. An 1gnoratis, 
fratres, quod chaos magnum, in fraudem legis er 
canonum, inter nos et vos firmatum fit, ut non 
poſſit aliquis de noſtris ſine diſcrimine capitis, vel 
captionis, vel truncationis membrorum, ad vos 
tranſire; etſi de veſtris aliqui liberits poſſunt, fi 

88. | . vellent, 
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quem ordinem exigitis, ubi nullus ordo circa nos, 


circa eccleſias vel eccleſiaſticas perſonas, ſed horror, 
qui utinam ſempiternus non fit, et injuriæ obſer- 
vantur; cum ſpohati ſimus, et noſtri. Quorum 
uidam, tam clerici quam laici, capti, redempti 
poſt appellationem factam apud Northam- 
tonam, et veſtram adversim nos. Cùm etiam, 
poſt iſtam, quam dicitis, appellationem, edictum 
generale ſit propoſitum, ſicut dicitur, ut nemo de 
noſtris inventus fit in terra Anglicana, qui non ca- 
piatur; nemo veſtrùm vel aliorum amicorum noſtro- 
rum literas noſtras vel nuncios audeat ſuſcipere, eſt 
hec reverentia appellationi debita, exhibita, et ob- 
ſervata, infra cujus tempus, ſi juſta eſt, nil inno- 
vari oportet? Vos ipſi videritis. Quo ergo jure, 
quo ordine deſideratis à nobis literas veſtras et 
nuncios benigne ſuſcipi et audiri? Non hoc ideò 
dicimus, quidquid nobiſcum agatur et cum noſtris, 
ut quidquam circa perſonam Domini Regis vel 
terram ſuam, circa perſonas et eccleſias veſtras un- 
quam inordinatè fecerimus, vel per Dei miſericor- 
diam facturi ſimus. 8 . 
Credebamus quidem, fi rectè intelligitis, fi cupitis 
utiliter eccleſiæ ſubvenire, de nimis ordinatà et longa 
patientia magis a vobis culpari, quam de ſeveritatis 
mora commendari. Mora enim trahit ad ſe pericu- 
lum. Quia nimis ordinata patientia plus habet 
remiſſionis quam commendationis, plus vitii quam 
virtutis. Et inde eſt, quòd breviter vobis di- 
cimus et affirmamus conſtanter, Dominum noſtrum 
Regem nullatentis fore injuſte gravatum, ſi ad- 


verlds eum, à Domino Papa et à nobis ipſis, le- 


time literis et nuntiis ac ſæpiſſimè conventum, 
tisfacere, cum poſſit, nolentem, ſeveritatis cen- 
ſura proceſſerit. Non enim injuſtè gravatur, quem 


Jus punit legitime. Et ut omnia breviſſimo fine 


l concludam, 
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concludam, certum tenete, quoniam raptores, in- BOOK m. 
vaſores, occupatores bonorum eccleſiæ, ejuſque « 
libertatis ſubverſores, nec tuetur juris authoritas, 
nec appellatio defendit. Prætereà, fratres, ſi cupi · 
tis ei prodeſſe, prout juſtum eſt, quod et nos cu- 
pimus, novit Deus, qui ſcrutator eſt cordium, pro- 
curate ei ſubvenire illo modo, quo non offendatis 
in Deum, non in eccleſiam, non in ordinem veſtrum 3 
quo etiam expeditiùs et falubrids anime ſuæ peri- 
culum. quod jam in foribus eſt, valeat evadere. 
Hæc idcirco diximus, fi, inſpirante ei divina cle- 
mentia, de conſilio veſtro ſatisfecerit eccleſiæ, 
gaudebit ipſa de filii ſui reverſione, et cum 
rum actione et devotione multiplici parata | Opt 
eſt ſemper eum ſuſcipere. Gaudebimus et nos. 
Judicium vero veſtrum, quo dicitis eum ſatisfacere 
volentem, paratum etiam ſatiſdare, ſi ſuper aliquo 
de libertatibus eccleſiæ inter ipſum et nos, ſicut 
dicitis, orta eſt contentio, quod quidem ſatis mira- 
mur fi alicui veſtrum hoc eſt in dubium, cum toti 
ferè mundo ſit notum; quoniam non eſt conſentaneum 
rationi, immò penirds i juri contrarium, ſi non ſuſcipi- 
mus, immò quia non ſuſcipimus, in quo delinquimus? 
Eſtne cauſa iſta ſufficiens, eſtne peremptoria, quo 
minds ſæpiſſimè et canonicè conventus, non ſatisfa- 
ciens, injurias ſuperaddens injuriis, ſeveritate divina 
coẽrceatur? Abſit, Scimus enim vos nulla ratione 
in hac cauſa judicis officio inter ipſum et nos fungi 
poſſe, Jam quia adverſari ejus eſtis et eſſe debetis 
in ea ob defenſionem libertatis eccleſiæ, cujus 
partis defendendæ, officii veſtri neceſſitate, cura 
vobis commiſſa eſt, et ſollicitudo credita: Quam 
fi negligenter omittitis, fi periculoſe diſſimulatis, 
vos ipſi videritis. Tum quia non legimus ſupe- 
riores ab inferioribus, metropolitanos maxime A 
ſuis ſuffraganeis, judicari poſſe, Tum quia nobis 
et eccleſtæqui dam veſtrum ſuſpecti ſunt, utinam w_ 
onmnes! 
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BOOK 1 omnes! diverſis eden 1 in Præſenti td- 
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_ Audiat itaque Dominus meuß Nan un 
idelis fui, confilium epiſcopi, patris exhortationein, 
ut beneficiat ei Deus, et augeat dies ejus, et annos 
filiorum ipſius in tempora longa. Permittat ec- 
cleſiam frui pace et libertate ſub ipſo tanquam ſub 
Rows Chriſtianiſſimo; eccleſiam Romanam uti jure 
et hibertate in terra ſua, quam habere debet, et 
habet in cæteris regnis. Reſtituat Cantuarienſi 
eccleſiæ et nobis jura ſua et libertates, et omnia 
ablata cum pace et ſecuritate noſtrà, ut libere et 
quietè poſſimus Deo militare ſub ipſo, et ipſe debeat 
obſequio noſtro uti, prout ei placuerit, ſalvo honore 
Dei et eccleſiæ Romanæ, et ordine noſtro. Iſtæ 
ſunt dignitates Regiæ, leges optimæ, quas petere 
debet Rex Chriſtianiſſimus et obſervare; quibus 
e debet et ſub ipſo florere eccleſia. Iſtæ 

nt leges obtemperantes legi Divinæ, non dero- 
gantes, quas qui non obſervaverit, inimicus Dei 
conſtituitur. Lex enim Domini immaculata, con- 
vertens animas. De legibus enim ſuis dicit Domi- 
nus, Leges meas cuſtodite. Et propheta, Ve qui 
condunt leges iniquas, et ſcribentes ſcripſerunt inju- 
fiitias, ut opprimerent pauperes in judicio, et vim 
facerent cauſe humilium populi Dei. Non erubeſcat 
ergo Dominus meus redire ad cor, humiliari in 
cordis contritione et humilitatis manſuetudine coram 
Domino, fatisfacere ei et eccleſiæ ipſius de illatis 
injuriis. Cor enim contritum et humiliatum Deus 
non deſpicit, ſed amplectitur ſincerius. Sicut et 
Sanctus David, qui cam peccäſſet, humiliavit ſe 

coram Domino, petivit miſericordiam, et obtinuit 
veniam. Sic et Rex Ninive et civitas tota, cum 
interminata eſſet ſubverſionis ſeveritas, quoniam 
in cinere et cilicio humiliavit ſe Domino, mutata 


ſententia 
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Non hac, fratres, vobis ſcribimus, ut facies 
veſtras confundamus, ſed ut lectis literis noſtris 
et intellectis, valeatis et velitis officii veſtri neceſſi- 
tates fortiùs et validiùs exercere. Opto vos de 
cætero ſemper meliùs agere, ut fit nobis pax celerior, 
et amplior libertas eccleſiæ. Orate pro nobis, ut 
non deficiat in tribulatione iſtà fides noſtra, ſed et 
ſecurè poſſimus dicere cum Apoſtolo; Quia neque 
mors, neque vita, neque angeli, neque aliqua creatura 
poterit nos ſeparare d charitate Dei, que ſubjecit 
nos tribulationi, donec veniat qui venturus eſt, qui 
faciet nobiſcum miſericordiam ſuam, et ducet nos in 
terram promiſſionis, terram fluentem lafle et melle, 

uam non dabit niſi diligentibus ſe. Valete omnes 
— in Domino; et inſtantiùs oret, petimus, pro 
nobis tota Anglicana eccleſia“. 


No VI. 
Ep. eviii. Lib. i. Tho. Cantuar. Arcbie-epiſc. 
Gilberto Londonienſi Epiſcopo. 
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Thomas Cantuarienſis Ecclefie humilis Miniſter Gik 
berto Epiſcopo Londonienſi, quod ſemel hoc iterum, 

. fic tranfire per bona temporalia, ut non amittæt 

Eterna. | 
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Virum prudentem, ſacris literis eruditum, e ir. P. 
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* There are many faults in the printed Bruxelles Edition of 
the foregoing Letter, which have been mended here from the 
manuſcripts, and particularly the Cottonian ; but from the 
obſcurity of ſome ſentences I apprehend that ſome errors remain 
in all the copies that I have been able to conſult, 
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BOOK 1. præſertim Religionem habitu præferentem, adeò 
A — maniteſtè, ne dicam irreverenter, et timore Dei 


poſtpoſito, averſari veritatem, juſtitiæ reſiſtere, et 


ad omne fas nefaſque confundendum, ſtatum ſanctæ 


Eccleſiæ, quam ipte- fundavit Altiſſimus, velle 
avertere. Veritas eſt que dicit; Porte inferi non 
pravalebunt adverſus eam. Non fant igitur capitis 
eſſe dignoſcitur, qui intentat ei ruinamz homini 
ſimilis montem magnum fune circumligatum ten- 
tanti dejicere. Sed nunquid ir vel odio deferbui, 
ut exacerbatus jaculari compellar hujuſmodt verba 
in fratrem meum, et collegam et coëpiſcopum 


meum? Abſit. Sed de hteris tuis, quas mihi per 


archi-diaconum' tuum deſtinandis accepi, talia col- 
legi. Neque enim de ſpinis uvas, aut ficus de 
tribulis colligere potut, Ut clareat an ita ſit, pro- 
ponamus eas, et continentiam earum in lucem 

feramus. Finis collatus principio ſimilitudinem 


ſcorpionis conformat: Illo blandiens ad nos Ingre- 


ditur, illo pungens nos acerbe ſilentium nobis im- 
ponere machinatur. 


uid enim aliud eſt primò recognoſcere debitam 
nobis ſubjectionem, et ſubjectioni cohærentem 


obedientiam promittere, demum, ne obedire debeas, 
ad appellationem convolare? Nunquid apud me 
ſunt 4ſt et non, dlicit Apoſtolus. Sed neque apud 
| Apoſtoli deberent eſſe diſcipulum. Neceſſariò ac- 
ceperunt diſcipuli a Domino poteſtatem calcandi 
ſuper ſerpentes et ſcorpiones. Habitat enim Eze- 
chiel et hodie cum ſcorpionibus. Et illud vide 
quo ſenſu dixeris: Ad appellationis remedium con- 
fugimus. Chriſti ſequelam te dicis: in hoc dicto 
ſecus inveniris. Omnium enim malorum noſtro- 
rum efficax, immo efficaciſſimum remedium com- 
mendavit nobis Chriſtus obedientiam, non ſolum 


verbo, ſed evidentiſſimo exemplo, factus obediens 


patri {uo uſque ad mortem. Et in qua fronte ap- 
e | pellas 
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pellas remedium obedientiz impedimentum? Quod BOOK III. 
non remedium, ſed detrimentum rectius debe ⁊ 
nominari. Sed et qua, fiducia hoc przſumis ? 
ſperaſnè te habiturum defenſorem ad non obedien- 
dum illum, qui vindicandi in omnem inobedientiam 
et officium accepit et przceptum ? Male eſt hoe 
ſperare de eo, et in ipſum graviter offendere. Po- 
terant te retardare ab hujuſmodi præſumptione, 
quas jam paſſus es, prima et ſecunda repulſio. Viva 
quippe vox tua primùm, et deinde literæ tuæ ad 
perſuadendum compoſitæ, expertæ ſunt quàm firmiter 
ſtet, quam fit vicarius Petri, quem non precibus, non 
donis, nec comminationibus, vel promiſſis, movere 
potuiſti. Sed tertiò attentandus eſt, ut Domini ſui 
exemplo tertia attentatione triumphum reportet. 
Porro, ut nihil deeſſet gravaminis, defixiſti ter- 
minum tuæ appellationi anni ferè ſpatium: Nec 
miſertus eſt noſtri exilii, vel laboris ſanctæ ec- 
cleſiæ, ſponſe Chriſti, quam ipſe ſibi ſuo ſanguine 
acquiſivit. Et, ut hæc omittam, non omittenda 
tamen, providere debueras, cui te favere dicis, 
Domino noſtro Regi, qui quamdiu ſic aget in nos, 
vel in eccleſiam Chriſti, nec ad bella procedere, vel 
in pace degere, ſine anime ſuæ periculo poterit. 
Ad reliqua tranſeamus. Quædam commemoras 
turbata eſſe in diſceſſu et ex diſceſſu noſtro. T1- 
meant turbationis hujus authores et conſiliarii, ne et 
ipſi turbentur. Magnis me laudibus extollis, quaſi 
de bono principio meæ peregrinationis. Eft quidem 
ſapientis famam non negligere, ſed diſcreti eſt nulli 
| magis de ſe quim fibi credere. De injuriis in- 
| ſimulor, quaſi illatis Domino noſtro Regi. Sed, 
| quia nullam deſignas ex nomine, nec ego ſcio cui 
| reſpondere debeam. Quia igitur ſuperficie tenus 
| accuſor, ſuperficie tenus in hac pou me exculo, 
, Hoc tamen interim accipe reſponſum, quia nullius 
mihi conſcius ſum, nec propterea juſtificatus ſum. De 
Hh 2 com- 
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—  / Quis pater videt filium aberrare, et tacet ? Quis 


virga non percutit, ne gladium incurrat ? Deſperat 


pater de fiho, quem comminatione non corripit 


vel flagello: Abſit autem ut tecum ſentiamus Do- 
minum noſtrum Regem, impatientem correptionis, 
ad exterminationem Apoſtaſiæ lapſurum. Non 


enim patris cæleſtis plantatio eradicabitur. Navem 


concutit ſæviſſima tempeſtas: Clavum teneo, et ad 
ſomnum me vocas. Congeris et ſtatuis ante oculos 


noſtros beneficia nobis à Domino noſtro Rege col- 


lata, et de exili me commemoras ad ſumma 


vectum. Ut autem his aliquantiſper reſpondeam, 


in infipientia mea tamen, de quam exili, putas ? 


ſi tempus, quo me in miniſterio ſuo preſtituit, 


reſpicias, archidiaconatus Cantuariæ, præpoſitura 


Beverlaci, plurimæ eccleſiæ, præbendæ nonnullæ, 


alia etiam non pauca, quæ nominis mei erant poſ- 
ſeſſio tune temporis, adeo tenuem ut dicis, quan- 
tum ad ea quæ mundi ſunt, contradicunt me fuiſſe. 
Quod fi ad generis mei radicem et progenitores 
meos intenderis, cives quidem fuerunt Londonien- 
ſes, in medio concivium ſuorum habitantes ſine 
querela, nec omnino infimi. Sed ut aliquando, 
mundi tenebris ſemotis, judicemur à lumine veri- 
tatis, quid glorioſius, naſci de mediocribus vel 
etiam infimis, an de mundi magnatibus et honoratis; 
cum dicat apoſtolus, Inhoneſtiora membra corporis 
noſtri abundantiori circumdamus honore ® Stemmata 
quid faciunt, ait gentilis poeta, Quid habet dicere 
chriſtianus, epiſcopus, et religioſus? Sed fortaffis 


de exiguitatis mee memoria notam confuſionis mihi 
objicere .voluiſti, Confundere vero Patrem quan- 


tum cedat in reatum ipſe videris, ex præcepto, quod 
de honorando Patre accepiſti. $408 


Pro grati vero Regis nobis commendandà, com- 


memoratione beneficiorum ejus non multum fuit 


73 laborandum. 
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5. laborandum. Teſtem enim Deum invoco, nihil ; OO um 
1 ſab ſole me gratiæ ipſius et ſaluti præponereä(oꝛ — 
we Tantum falva ſint quæ Dei ſunt et ſanctæ eccleſiæ. 

* Non enim aliter poterit feliciter regnare vel ſecurè. 

4 Efto, quia ita eſt. Multo ſunt plura, etiam am- 

85 pliora, quam tua explicet oratio, beneficia ejus erga 

2 me. Debuine pro his omnibus, vel etiamſi cen- 
2 tumplicarentur, eccleſiz Dei libertatem exponere ? 

d Quanto minus pro famæ meæ, quæ ſæpius à vero 

JS deviat, conſervatione? Si minus in aliis egi, in hoc 

L nec tibi nec alii parco, nec angelo, fi deſcenderit 

J- de czlo; fed ſtatim, ut audiero talia commonen- 

1, tem, audiet ex me; Vade retro, Sathana, non ſapis 

? que Dei ſunt. Abſit a me iſta dementia: Avertat 

t, a me Deus dementiam iſtam, ut aliquatenus per- | 

a ſuadear aliquibus tergiverſationibus inire commeric- 

e, um de Chriſti corpore, unde ego Judæ venditori, 

{- et Dominus meus Judæis aſſimiletur emptoribus 

* Chriſti. 

©. De promotione gud mea, quam ſcribis factam 

s matre Domini Regis diſſuadente, Regno reclamante, 

* ecclefia, quoad licuit, ſuſpirante, hoc tibi reſpondeo; 

le Quod Regni reclamationem non audivimus, ſed 

5 potius acclamationem. Diſſuaſio vero genetricis 

th Domini noſtri, fi fuit, uſque ad publicum non 

el prodiit. Potuit autem fieri aliquas eccleſiaſticas 

3 rſonas, ad eandem promotionem, ut ſolet, ad- 

1 — ſuſpiraſſe, cum ſe ſentirent ab ea, quam 

a conceperant, ſpe decidere : Qui et hodie fortaſſis, 

e in ultionem ſui caſts præſentis diſſenſionis authores 

I ſunt et conſiliarii. Sed ve illi, per quem ſcandalum 

U venit. Prætaxatis vero obſtaculis, et alns, ſi que 

1- fuerunt, Divina prævaluit diſpenſatio, ut eſt hodie 

d cernere. Exigor itaque ab eo, qui eſt ipſa juſtitia, 

| nulli omninò eum poſtponere, qui me ſtatuit in a 
4 gradu ſto ſua miſeratione. | 
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Illud etiam, quod ad juſtificandum Dominum 


———— Regem videris propoſuiſſe, judicavi non prætereun. 


dum leviter, vel abſque diſcuſſione. Et utinam à 
juſtitia non diſſentiret, et noſtra adverſus eum minus 
juſta appareret querela. Dicis ipſum ad ſatisfa- 
ciendum ſemper fuiſſe paratum, Hoc te confiden- 
ter dicere, hoc te aſſeris prædicare. Suſtine igitur 
pauliſper, et ad interrogata reſponde. Illud quod 
dieis paratum ad ſatisfaciendum, quo ſenſu intel- 
ligis? Illos, quorum ſe Deus dicit patrem et judi- 
cem, orphanos, pupillos, viduas, innocentes, et 
omninò quæ nos movet controverſiæ ignaros, vides 
proſcribi, et taces; clericos exterminari, et non re- 
clamas ; alios bonis ſuis ipoliari et contumeliis af- 
fici, et non contradicis; ſervientes meos in vincula 
conjici et teneri, et obmuteſcis; matris tuæ Can- 
tuarienſis ecclefiz bona diripi, et non reſiſtis; me 
patrem tuum gladios cervici meæ jam jam imminen- 
tes vix evaſiſſe, et non doles: ſed quod deterius eſt, 
cum perſecutoribus meis, et in me Dei et eccleſiz 
ipſius, et hoc non in occulto, ſtare non erubeſcis. 
Eſtne hoc ſatisfacere, perpetrata mala non corrigere, 
et malis deteriora de die in diem adjicere? Sed for- 
taſſis illud in contrarium intelligis, ut ſit hoc ſatiſ- 
facere, ſeilicet voluntati impiorum deſervire, ſecun- 
dum illud; Inebriabo ſagittas meas ſanguine. 

Sed dicis mihi: Pater mi, de quibus me calum- 
niaris, abſolvo me paucis. Tunicæ mee timeo. Verum 
eſt, fili mi, et nimis verum reſpondes. Et ideò 
gladium non habes. Quod enim ſcribis, ipſum 
paratum ſtare judicio Regni ſui, quaſi condigna 
ſatisfactio fit hæc, quis eſt in terrà, vel etiam in 
cælo, qui de Divina diſpoſitione præſumat judicare? 
Humana judicentur, Divina penitus inconcuſſa re- 
linquantur. Quanto melius, frater mi, illi ſalu- 
brids, tibi ſecurids, intimares ei, et perſuadere modis 
omnibus claborares, voluntatem Dei, de conſervandã 
I ou 
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pace eccleſiæ ſuæ, de non appetendis his, quæ con- BOOK 11. 
ceſſa non ſunt ejus adminiſtrationi, de honorandis ſa ———— 


cerdotibus Dei, nec qui ſint artendat, ſed cujus ſervi 
ſint? 


In Sariſberienſem epiſcopum, et Johannem de 


Oxeneford, non decanum, ut dicis, fed decanatiis 


invaſorem, me JN abuſum calumniaris. 


Sed meminiſſe debuiſti quædam manifeſta præce- 
dere ad judicium. Et motum te dicis. Quidni? 


Cv, calegon trepidat, paries cum Proximus ardet. Et 
utinam bene movearis ab eo, in quo non bene fe- 


ciſti. Sciat ergo et intelligat, te intimante, Do- 
minus meus, quia qui dominatur in Regno homi- 
num, fed et angelorum, duas fub fe poteſtates or- 
dinavit: Principes et Sacerdotes; unam terrenam, 


alteram ſpiritualem; unam miniſtrantem, alteram 


præeminentem; unam cui Potentiam conceſſit, al- 
teram cui reverentiam exhiberi voluit. Qui vero 
his vel illis de ſao jure ſubtrahit, Dei ordinationi 


reſiſtit. Non indignetur itaque Dominus noſter. 


deferre illis, quibus ſummus omnium deferre non 
dedignatur, Deos appellans eos ſepids in ſacris 
hteris. Sic enim dicit; Ego dixi, Dit eftis, Fc. 
Et: Conſtitui te Deum Pharaonis. Et: Diis non de- 
trabes; Id eſt, ſacerdotibus. Et de eo qui jurga- 
turus erat, loquens per Moyſen ait; Applica illum 
ad Deos; id eſt, ad ſacerdotes. Nec præſumat 


Dominus noſter judices ſuos velle judicare. Ter- 


renis enim poteſtatibus non ſunt commiſſæ claves 
Regni cælorum, ſed facerdotio. Inde ſcriptum eſt, 
Labia ſacerdotis cuſtodient ſoientiam, et legem requi- 
rent ex ore ejus, quia Angelus Domini exercituum fs. 
Paulus etiam dicit: Nonne W judicabimus 2 
guanto magis homines * 

Illud etiam, te ſuggerente, commemoretur Do- 
mino noſtro, dignum memorta et imitatione, quod 
in eccleltaſtica luſtoria legitur de Conſtantino im- 
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3 BOOK ni. peratore, cui cùm oblatæ fuiſſent ſcripto actiones 
contra epiſcopos, accuſationis quidem libellos ac- 


cepit, et accuſatos convocans in eorum conſpectu 


eoſdem incendit, dicens: Vos Dii eſtis a vero Deo 
conſtituti : ite, et imer vos cauſas veſtras diſponite: 


guia dignum non eſt ut nos bomines judicemus Deos. 


O magnum imperatorem ! O diſcrete regnantem in 


terra! quæ aliena ſunt non uſurpantem, et Regnum 
æternum in cælo promerentem ! Studeat itaque 
Dominus Rex tantum, tam diſcretum, tam felicem 
imitari principem, cujus et memoria laudabilis fre- 
quentatur in terris, et vita perpetua ac glorioſa ha- 
betur in cælis, Alioquin timeat quod in Deu- 
teronomio Dominus minatus eſt, dicens; Homo gui- 
cunque fecerit in ſuperbid, ut non exaudiat ſacerdotem 
aut judicem, morietur. Ad hoc enim vocatus eſt, 
et in hoc ipſum temporalis Regni pax, de qua nos 
commones, miniſtratur ei de cælo. Alioquin non 
ſalvatur Rex per multam virtutem ſuam, nec fi 
ſubdantur ei Regna, et inclinentur nationes. 

Sed hæc hactenus. Quoſcumque autem pre- 
taxatarum habuiſti conſcriptores literarum, quod 
tibi reſponſum eſt noverint ſibi eſſe reſponſum, 
De cætero, fratres, vos commonefacio, rogo, et ob- 
ſecro, ut vos non ſeparent ſchiſmata, nec obnubi- 
lent ſimultates; ſed ſit vobis in Domino cor unum 
et anima una. Et audiamus illum qui dicit, Pro 
juſtitid agonizare pro animd tud, et uſque ad mortem 
certa pro juſtitd. Et Deus expugnabit pro te inimicos 
tucs. Non obliviſcamur illum diſtrictum judicem, 


ante cujus tribunal conſtitutos ſola nos veritas ju- 
dicabit, amoto timore et fiducia omnis terrenæ po- 


teſtatis. Valeat in Domino fraternitas veſtra. * 


* To this Letter that of the Biſhop of London, Ne III. 
from the Cottonian Manuſcript, was an Anſwer. It is tran- 
fcribed from the printed Bruxelles Edition of Becket's Let- 


ters, and ſome faults are corrected in it from other Copies. _ 
| 1 | | k | p No VII, 
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No VII. 
Articles ſent over to England from the King, 


Ann. Dom, 1166. Cod. Cotton. p. 26. Cod. 
Vatic. p. 169. 


CIA T IS hunc eſſe tenorem mandatorum, quem B O OK in, 
Henricus Rex miſit in Angliam. Scilicet, «> I. — — 
omnes portus cautiſſimè cuſtodiantur, ne literæ in- ol. iv. p. 
terdictionis deferantur. Et ſi aliquis regularis illas 122. 
attulerit, pedibus truncetur; ſi clericus, 

amittat et genitalia ; fi laicus, ſuſpendatur ; , fi 

leproſus, comburatur. Et fi quis epiſcopus ejus 
interdictum metuens recedere voluerit, nihil ſecum 


deferat præter baculum. Vult etiam ut omnes 
ſcholares repatriare cogantur, aut beneficiis fuis 
priventur; et qui remanſerint, fine ipſe remeandi 
remanebunt. Et Preſbyteri qui cantare noluerint, 


= amittent : omneſque rebelles ſibi omnibus 
beneficiis priventur. 


No VIII. 


Ep. exxviii. Clerus Cantiæ Provincie Alexa 
andro Papa, 


Patri ſuo et Domino, ſummo Pontifici Alexandro, Pro- 
vinciæ Cantuarienis Epiſcepi, et, Perſonas per 
eorundem Diæceſes locis pluribus conſtitute, Do- 
mino Patrique debitum charitatis et obedientiæ 
famulatum. 


WV ESTRAM, Pater, meminiſſe credimus EX- This refers to 
cellentiam, vos devotum filium veftrum, vol. iv. p. 


| Domino noftrum chariffmum, Mluſtrem An- 122: 
glorum, 
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BOOK il. glorum Regem, per venerabiles fratres noſtros, Lon- 
= • donienſem et Herefordenſem Epiſcopos, directis 
jam dudum litteris conveniſſe, et de corrigendis 
quibuſdam, quæ Sanctitati veſtræ in ipſius regno 
corrigenda videbantur, paterna gratia commonuiſſe, 

Qui, mandatum veſtrum debità veneratione ſuſci- 

piens, ut ſatis notum eſt, ad veſtra quidem monita 

77 ©: > © 7 Bon aratus-intumuit, non elatus obedire contempſit, 
verum agens gratias paternæ correptioni, Eccleſiæ 
ſe ſtatim ſubmiſit examini, aſſerens de ſingulis, que 
*- * ©, . quxta,veſtri, formam mandati fibi diligenter expreſſa 
ſunt, Eccleſiæ Regni ſui ſe pariturum judicio, et 

quæ corrigenda decerneret, ipſius ſe conſilio, lauda- 

bili quidem et in principe dignè commendabili de- 
votione correcturum. Ab hoc verò non recedit 
propoſito, non mentem revocat a promiſſo. Sit 

qui ſedęat, qui cognoſcat et judicet, divini reve- 

rentia timoris, non majeſtatem præ ſe ferens, ſed, 

ut filius obediens, judicio ſiſtere, legitimæque pa- 

rere ſententiæ, et fe legibus alligatum principem 
præſto eſt in omnibus exhibere. Unde nec inter- 

dicto, nec minis, nec maledictionum aculeis, ad 
ſatisfactionem urgeri neceſſe eſt divinarum ſe legum 
examini ſponte ſubdentem. Ejus enim opera ne- 
quaquàm luei fe ſubtrahunt, nec occultari tenebris 

ulla ratione depoſcunt. Rex namque fide Chriſti- 
aniſſimus, in copula caſtimoniæ conjugalis honeſtiſ- 

fimus *, pacis et juſtitiæ conſervator ac dilatator in- 
comparabiliter ſtrenuus, hoc votis agit, totiſque in 

= - hoc ſervet deſideriis, ut de Regno ejus tollantur 
ſcandala, cum ſpurcitiis ſuis eliminentur peccata, 


N GESH.. 14+ e 4 | 
* Mr. Carte has made uſe of this expreſſion to prove a new 
opinion of his own, that, after Roſamond, King Henry the 
Second had no other miſtreſs, and that the charge of incon- 
7 titnence, brought againſt him by all the contemporary writers, 
p is not well founded. But I think it only proves, that, when 
this letter was written, he had no publick or ſcandalous amour; 
| ; pax 


1 
? 
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et quiete placidà ſub ipſo gaudeant et reflorean.txxf⸗⁊; 
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pax totum obtineat atque juſtitia, et alta ſecuritate ; 00 Kk ut 


univerſa. Qui, cum pacem Regni ſui enormi in- 
ſolentium quorundam Clericorum exceſſu non me- 
diocriter aliquando turbari cognoſceret, clero debi- 
tam exhibens reverentiam, eorundem exceſſus ad 
Eccleſiæ Judices retulit Epiſcopos, ut gladio gladius 
ſubveniret, et pacem, quam regebat et fovebat in 
populo, ſpiritualis poteſtas fundaret et ſolidaret in 
Clero. Qu in re partis utriuſque zelus enituit; 
Epi ſcoporum in hoc ſtante judicio, ut homicidium, et fi 
quid hujuſmodj eft, exauthoratione ſold puniretur in 
Clerico; Rege verò exiſtimante pænam hanc non con- 
dignè reſpondere flagitio, nec ſtabiliendæ paci bene 
proſpici, fi leftor aut Acolythus quenquam perimat, ut 
ſold jam dicti ordinis amiſſione tutus exiſtat x. Clero 
itaque ſtatuto ccelitus ordini deferente, Domino vero 
Rege peccatym juſto, ceu ſperat, odio perſequente, 
et pacem altiùs radicare intendente, ſancta quædam 
oborta eſt contentio, quam excuſat, ut credimus, 
apud Dominum, ſimplex utriuſque partis intentio. 
Hinc non dominationis ambitu, non opprimendæ 
Eccleſiaſticæ libertatis intuitu, ſed ſolidandæ pacis 
affectu, ed progreſſum eſt, ut Regni ſui conſuetu- 
dines et dignitates, Regibus ante in Regno Angliæ 
à Perſonis Eccleſiaſticis obſervatas, et pacificè ac 
reverenter exhibitas, Dominus noſter Rex deduci 
vellet in medium, et, ne ſuper his contentioſus funis 
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traheretur impoſterum, notitiæ publicæ delegari. 
 Adjuratis itaque per fidem, et per cam. quæ in 


Deum ſpes eſt, majoribus natu Epiſcopis, aliiſque 
Regni Majoribus, retroacti temporis inſinuato ſtatu, 
dignitates requiſitæ palam prolatæ ſunt, et ſum- 


morum in Regno virorum teſtimoniis propalatæ. 


This paragraph ſtates clearly the true ſubject of the con- 
troverſy between Henry and Becket, and for what cauſe the 
latter died a Martyr, © ny 5 2 
a ty Hæc 
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BOOK m. Hæc eſt Domini noſtri Regis in Eccleſiam Dei toto 
— declamata erudelitas, hæc ab eo perſecutin, 
hæc operum ejus perverſorum rumuſculis 
divulgata 'malignitas ! In his tamen omnibus, fi 
quid fuerit periculoſum anime, fi quid ignomi - 
nioſum Ecclefiz, Regni ſui fe conſilio correcturum, 
devotione ſanctiſſimã jamdiu eſt pollicitus, et con- 
ſtantiſſimè pollicetur. Et quidem pacis optatum 
finem noſtra, Pater, ut ſperamus, obtinuiſſet jam 
poſtulatio, ſi non iras jam ſopitas, et ferè prorſus 
extinctas, patris noftr Domini Cantuarienſis de 
novo ſuſcitaſſet exacerbatio. Vert hic, de cujus 
modeſtia redintegrationem gratiæ huc uſque ſpera- 
bamus, ipſum, quem monitis emollire, quem me- 
ritis et manſuetudine ſuperare debuerat, per triſtes 
et terribiles litteras, devotionem Patris aut Pon- 
tificis patientiam minimè redolentes, cum in pacis 
perturbatores exercitum nuper ageret, dure ſatis et 
irreverenter aggreſſus eſt; in ipſum excommuni- 
cationis ſententiam, in regnum ejus interdicti peœnam, 
commminando. Cujus fi fic remuneratur  humi- 
htas, quid in contumacem ſtatuetur? Si fic æſtima- 
tur obediendi prompta devotio, in obſtinatam per- 
verſitatem quonam modo vindicabitur ? Minis quo- 
que gravibus ſuperaddita ſunt 
—_ namque fideles et familiares — noſtri 
primarios Regni proceres, Regiis ſpecialiter 
— ſecretis, pre 2 Train Regis 
et negotia Regni diriguntur, non citatos, non de- 
fenſos, non, ut ajunt, culpæ fibi conſcios, non con- 
victos aut confeſſos, excommunicationis innodavit 
ſententia, et excommunicatos publice denunciavit. 
Adjecit etiam ut venerabilem fratrem noſtrum, Do- 
minum Sareſberienſem Epiſcopum, abſentem et in- 
defenſum, non confeſſum aut convictum, ſacerdotali 
-prids et Epiſcopali ſuſpenderit officio, quam ſuſpen- 
UG ejus cauſa comprovincialium aut aliquorum 


etiam 
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etiam fuiſſet arbitrio comprobata. Si hic itaque BOOK III. 


judiciorum ordo circa Regem, circa Regnum, tam 
przpoſtere, ne dicamus inordinate, proceſſerit, 
quidnam conſequi poſſe © putabimus (dies enim 
mali ſunt, et occaſionem habentes malignandi 


quam plurimam), niſt ut tenor pacis et gratiæ, 


quo Regnum et Sacerdotium uſque modò co- 
herent, abrumpatur, et nos cum commiſſo nobis 
Clero in diſperſionem abeamus exilii, aut à _veſtra 


(quod abſit ) fidelitate recedentes, ad ſchiſmatis 


malum in abyſſum iniquitatis et inobedientiæ pro- 
volvamur? Compendioſiſſima quippè via hæc eſt 
ad omne religionis diſpendium, 5 Cleri pariter 
Populique fubverfionem ac interitum. Unde ne 
Apoſtolatiis veſtri tempore tam miſerè ſubvertatur 
eccleſia; ne Dominus Rex et ſervientes ei Populi i 


veſtra (quod abſit ]) avertantur obedientià; ne to- 


tum, quod privatorum conſilio machinatur, poſſit 


in nos Domini Cantuarienſis iracundia, adverſus 
eum et ipſius mandata, Domino noſtro Regi aut 
Regno ejus, nobis aut commiſſis nobis Ecclefiis 
gravamen aliquod importantia, ad Sublimitatem 
veſtram voce et ſcripto appellavimus, et appella- 
tionis terminum diem Adſcenſionis Dominicæ de- 
ſignavimus, eligentes apud vos in omne, quod 
Sanctitati veſtræ placuerit, humiliari, quam ad 
ſublimes animi ipſius motus, noſtris non id exi- 


gentibus meritis, de die in diem tædioſiſſimè pre- 


gravari. Conſervet incolumitatem veſtram, Ec- 
cleſiæ ſuæ in longa tempora profuturam, omnt- 
potens Deus, in Chriſto dilecte Pater. 


Ne IX. 


10 


* 


” 
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eee e No IX. 
MS. Cotton. Claudius, B. 2. 
Fol. 1 42. Alexander Papa Henrico Regi Augliæ. 


BOOK m. AGNIFICENTIÆ tuæ nuntios, ſcil. dilectos 
— ranonc þ filios noſtros Johannem Cumminum et ma- 
This refers to giſt. Radulfum de Tammworth, nobis et eccleſiæ 
_ ME” Pei devotos et regiæ ſublimitati per omnia ſicut 

: credimus fideliſſimos, et litteras quas nobis Excel- 
lentia tua tranſmiſit, tanto benigniori mente ſuſce- 

imus, et tanto eos majori gratia prevenimus et 

FEE quanto plenius novimus ipſos à magnifico 

principe et Rege Chriſtianiſſimo fuiſſe tranſmiſſos. 

Cui utique omnem, quam cum Deo poſſumus, 

glortam cupimus et honorem, et ad cujus incre- 

mentum modis omnibus, quibus honeſtè poterimus 

nos et fratres noſtri, ac tota Eccleſia, quanto devo- 

tiſſimæ ſinceritatis tuæ affectum in majori ſumus 

neceſſitate experti, tanto ardentius intendimus a- 

ſpirare. Non enim tuæ devotionis inſignia, nobis 

tempore tam opportuno exhibita, a noſtrà in poſ- 

terum memoria ulla ratione poterunt divelli, vel in 

conſpectu Eccleſiæ aliqua deſuetudine inumbrari. 

Petitiones quoque tuas, quas nobis per nuntios jam 

dictos miſiſti, in quibus cum Deo et honeſtate 

noſtra potuimus, ſicut idem Magnificentiæ tuæ 

viva voce plenius narrabunt, curavimus executioni 

mandare. Perſonas ſiquidem de latere noſtro juxta 

quod rogaſti, licet —5— graviſſimum ac difficil- 

limum, hoc tempore maxime, aliquos a nobis emit- 

tere videatur, cum fratrum noſtrorum, et eorum 

præſertim quos tu deſideras, præſentià et conſilio 

opus habeamus; illius tam recolendæ ac magnifice 
ij  devotionis tuz quam prædiximus non immemores 
| | exiſtentes, 
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exiſtentes, ad Sublimitatis tuæ præſentiam duximus BOOK III. 
deſtinandas, cum plenitudine poteſtatis eccleſiaſtica ——,—— 
cauſas, que inter te et venerabilem fratrem noſtrum 
Thomam Cantuar. Archiepiſcopum ' hinc inde” 
vertuntur, et illam que inter eundem Archiepi- 
ſcopum et Epiſcopos Regni tui ſuper appellatione 
ad nos factà movetur, necnon et alias cauſas terre 
tuæ quas noverint expedire cognoſcendi, judicandi 
quoque, et, prout ſibi Dominus adminiſtraverit, 
canonice terminandi. Eidem quoque Archiepiſco- 
po, ne te, aut tuos, ſeu regnum tuæ gubernationi 
commiſſum, donec cauſe illæ debitum ſortiantur 
effectum, in aliquo gravare, vel turbare, aut in- 
quietare attempet, omnimodis inhibuimus. Verum, 
ſi idem Archiepiſcopus in te, aut regnum tuum 
tuæ gubernationi commiſſum, vel perſonas regni, 
interim aliquam ſententiam tulerit, nos eam irritam 
eſſe et non tenere cenſemus. Ad judicium autem 
hujus rei, in argumentum noſtræ voluntatis, lit- 
teras præſentes, ſi articulus ingruerit neceſſitatis, 
oſtendas. Alioquin Serenitatem tuam rogamus et 
attentius commonemus, ut literas ipſas, aut earum 
tenorum, a nullo ſciri permittas, ſed eas habeas 
omnino ſecretas. IIlos vero familiares et conſilia- 
rios tuos, quos jam dictus Archiepiſcopus ſententiæ 
excommunicationis ſubjecit, perſonæ de latere 
noſtro tranſmiſſæ, Domino auctore, abſolvent. Si 
autem aliquis illorum interim metu mortis labora- 
verit, præſtito ſecundum eccleſiæ conſuetudinem 
juramento, quod noſtro, ſi convaluerit, debeat ſu- 
per hoc parere mandato, ipſum ab aliquo epiſcopo 
vel alio religioſo viro et diſcreto abſolvi concedimus. 
Porro fratribus noſtris, quos illuc mittemus, poſt 
inſtantem Domini nativitatem eundi præceptum 
dabimus, qui, auctore Domino, in menſe Januario, 
iter, ſicut credimus, aggredientur. Data Lateran. 
X111 Kalend. Januar. 


Ne X. 
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No X. 


Ep. xl v. I. i. Alexandro Pape Thomas Can- 
teh tuarienſis Arcbiepiſcopus. 


Amantiſimo Domino a Pari Sanctiſſimo Alexandro, 
Dei Gratid Sandiæ Romanæ Ecclgſiæ ſummo Pon- 
tiſici, Thomas Cantuarienſis Ecclgſiæ miniſter humi- 

lis, miſer ac miſerabilis exul, ſalutem, et inter 
' omnia pericula firmam et veram obedientiam. 


ITTIMUS Santitati veſtre latorem præ⸗ 
ſentium, pro conditione et capacitate, ut cre- 


This = — to dimus, Edelem. Eum, ſi placet, pro nobis et de 


vol. iv. p. 


140. 


nobis, benigne exaudiat clementia veſtra, prout 
decet et expedit miſeriz' noſtræ, que. jam amicis 
noſtris deſperatione facta eſt tædioſa, utinam non 
odibilis; vobis, unde magis dolemus, ſicut plures 
judicant, diſſimulatione manifeſtà non utinam con- 

ibilis; inimicis noſtris etiam compaſſione 
miſerabilis. Ex Domine, et noli tardare am- 
plits. Illumina faciem tuam ſuper nos, et fac 
nobiſcum ſecundum miſericordiam tuam, et cum 
miſeris noſtris præ nimia preſſurà deficientibus; 
ſalva nos, quia perimus. Non confundamur inter 
homines, non inſultent nobis adverſarii noſtri, im- 
mo Chriſti et Eccleſiæ, non fiat fortuna noſtra in 
deriſum genti ot populo, quia nomen tuum in- 
vocavimus ſuper nos. Non nobis, Domine, non 
nobis, ſed in nomine Domini Jeſu-Chriſti, fac tibi 
grande nomen, repara gloriam tuam, revela famæ 
tua nomen, quæ in reverſione illius excommunicati 
et perjuri ſchiſmatici, Joannem de Oxeneford lo- 
quor, falsa illius prædicatione in partibus Galliz 
vehementer. eſt depreſſa. (Novit Deus quia non 
1 et, ſi mihi non creditur, quæratur ab his 


. 
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de Gallia, qui honorem vobis magis affectant, qui 3; OO K ii. 
amplius optant eccleſiæ proventum) Famæ, dico. 
quæ hactenus apud homines viguit inculpata, quæ 
inter omnia pericula ſervata eſt illæ ſa, quæ cæteris 
perditis ſola intemerata remanſit, quæ ubique loco- 
rum ſana habebatur et celebris. Reſumat itaque 
vires præceptoris authoritas, reformet nobile factum, 
prius commendabile, ſed malè poſteà denigratum, 
ut ſentiat garrulus ipſe ſe falſa ſparſiſſe, prædicaſſe 
mendacia. Experiatur ſeveritatem qui remiſſionem 
demeruerat, perferat ultionem qui abuſus eſt benig- 
nifate, ut agnoſcat mundus eum reperiſſe Chriſti 
vicarium fundatum in firma petra, non facile mo- 
bilem, non baculum arundineum, ſicut magni ſub- 
murmurant, ſed zquitatis et juſtitiz obſervatorem, 
non acceptorem perſonarum, nemint parcentem 1n 
judicio, de juris æquitate fideliter et que diſpen- 
ſantem Regi pariter ac privato. Valeat Sanctitas 
veſtra, ut valeamus et nos, et miſeri noſtri. 


No XI. | 
Rymeri Fædera, etc. Tom. I. p. 23, ef ſeg. 


Conventio fafla apud Doverbam inter Henricum 
Regem Anglia et Henricum Filium ejus en und 


parte, et I heodoricum Comitem Flandriæ et Filum 
gjus ex altera. | 


A. P. 1767 LTC conventio facta eſt et ſcripta Tis refers to 
oh apud Doverham 14 Kal. April. in- vol. iv. p. 

ter Henricum Regem Angliæ, et Ducem Nor- 

manniæ et Aquitaniæ et Comitem Andegavix, et 

Henricum Filium et Hæredem ſuum; et Theodo- 

ricum Comitem Flandriæ, et Com'tem Philippum 


filium et hæredem ſuum. | 
Vor. IV. I 1 2. Theodo- 
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2. Theodoricus Comes Flandrenſis, et Comes 


— — Philippus Filius et Hæres ſuus, fide et ſacramento 


aſſecuraverunt Regi Henrico, et Henrico Filio et 
Hæredi ſuo, vitam ſuam et membra quæ corpori- 
bus ſuis pertinent, et captionem corporum ſuorum, 
ne Rex vel Henricus Filius ſuus eam habeant ad 
| dampnum ſuum. | 
3. Et quod juvabunt eos ad tenendum et ad de- 
fendendum Regnum Angliz contra omnes homines 
qui vivere et mori pofſunt ſalva fidelitate Lodo- 
VICI Regis Francorum; ita quod, fi Rex Lod. 
Reghum Angliæ ſuper Regem Henricum, vel ſuper 
Henricum Filium ſuum, invadere voluerit, Comes 
Theodor. et Comes Philippus, fi potuerint, Regem 
Lod. remanere facient, et quærent quocunque modo 
poterunt, conſilio et precibus, per bonam fidem, 
abſque malo ingenio, ſine datione pecuniæ, ut 
remaneat. 

4. Et fi Rex Lod. in Angliam venerit, et Co- 
mitem Theod, vel Comitem Philippum ſecum ad- 
duxerit, Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. (uter 
eorum cum eo venerit) tam parvam fortitudinem 
hominum ſecum adducet, quam minorem poterit, 
ita tamen, ne inde feodum ſuum erga Regem 
Francie forisfaciat. 

5. Et, ante neceſſitatem, infra 40 dies. poſtquam 
Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. ex parte Regis 
Henrici, vel ex parte Henrici Filii ſui, legato, vel 
literis ſuis, ſummonitus fuerit, idem Comes mille 
equites habebit ad portus ſuos, paratos transfretare 
in Angliam, in auxilium Regis Henrici, vel Henrici 
Filii ſui, quam citius potuerint. 

6. Et Rex Henricus vel Henricus Filius ſuus 
inveniet eis naves, et mittet eas vel ad Gravelingas, 
vel ad Witſand. 

7. Et tot naves mittet, FEE! ſufficiant tot militi- 
bus, ita ut unuſquiſque habeat ſecum tres equos : 


#30 hs Ita 


* 


Ita 
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Ita tamen, quod ſi Rex Henr. vel Henricus Filius BOOK UI. 
ſuus, has naves ſimul una vice non miſerit, milite - 


remanentes de mille expectabunt ad portum, ab illa 
die, qua naves cum militibus de portu exibunt, 
uſque ad totum unum menſem, nf infra ipſum 
menſem tranſierint. | 

8. Et naves iſtas falvas faciet Comes Theod. 
vel Comes Phil. de omnibus ſuis, et de omnibus 
aliis hominibus, a quibus eas ſalvare potuerit, eundo, 
morando, et redeundo. 

Et poſtquam dicti milites in Anglia erunt, 
fiducias facient Regi Henrico, vel Henrico Filio 
ſuo, aut legatis ſuis (fi requiſiti fuerint), de hoc, 
quod, quamdiu in itinere illo in Anglia erunt, ad 
proficuum Regis Henrici et Henrici Filii ſui erunt, 
et non quærent quomodo Rex vel Henricus Filius 
ſuus perdat terram, vel hominem, ſed juvabunt eos, 
per bonam fidem, ad tenendum et defendendum 
Regnum Angliæ contra omnes homines. 

xo, Et, fi aliqua alia gens ſuper Regem, vel ſuper 
Henricum Filium ſuum, in Angliam venerit, fi 
Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. ex parte Regis vel 
Henrici Fil ſui, ut prædiximus, ſummonitus fuerit, 
infra prædictum terminum, et ante neceſſitatem, 
Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. cum mille militi- 
bus in Angliam venient; ſi non remanſerint propter 
monſtrabilem ſui corporis infirmitatem, vel terre 
ſuæ amiſſionem, vel Lodov. Regis Francorum ex- 
peditionis ſummonitionem, vel propter Imperatoris 
Romani expeditionis ſummonitionem per totam 
terram ſuam, fi ipſe Comes Theod. vel Comes 
Phil. tunc temporis ibi ſint: et ita, quod nulla præ- 
dictarum ſummonitionum inventa ſit per dolum, vel 
per malum ingenium, vel ad ejus adventum et mille 
militum ſuorum diſturbandum. 

11. Et, ſi aliquis Comes Angliæ, vel ai ho- 
mines illius terrz, Regi, vel Henrico Filio ſuo 
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BOOK m. boiſiaverint, ita quod Rex, vel Henricus Filius 
ſuus, comitatum vel valens comitatum amiſerit, 


Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. cum mille militi- 
bus in Angliam in auxilium Regis, vel Henrici Filii 
ſui, veniet; niſi pro aliqua Prædictarum quatuor 
exoniarum remanſerit. 

12. Et, ſi uterque Comes propter hoc remanſerit, 
ita quod neuter eorum venire poſſit, mittet mille 
milites in Angliam, in auxilium Regis, vel Henrici | 
Filii ſui, ut ſupra diximus. 

13. Et ſi per ſummonitionem Regis, vel Henrici 
Filii ſu, plures quam mille milites adduxerit, vel 
miſerit, de tat erit quietus in proximo ſequenti ſer- 
vitio, quot ſupra mille adduxerit vel miſerit. | 

14. Et ſi ex mille militibus defyerint 20 vel 40 

et uſque ad centum, propter hoc Comes Theod. 
Wy * . Phil. non amittet conventionem ſuam 
erga Regem vel Henricum Filium ſuum; fi, poſt- 
quam ex parte Regis, vel Henrici Filii ſui, Comes 
Theod. vel Comes Phil. ſummonitus fuerit, infra 
15 dies perficiet numerum. 

18. E t homines, qui ad Regem, vel Henricum 
Filium 4 venerint, vel qui ab illis venient, ſalve 
et quiete ibunt et venient per totam terram et 
omnes portus Comitis Thepd, et Comitis Phil. et 
nominatim per totam terram et portus de Boloneſio) 
quicunque ipſi ſint, vel undecumque veniant; nec 
naves defendentur eis in aliquo portuum, ubi eas 
convenienter conducere voluerint. 

16. Et nec Comes Theod. nec Comes Phil, 
denegabit licentiam hominibus de terra ſua, qui ad 
ſervitium Regis Angliæ, vel Henrici Filii ſui, ve- 
nire voluerint; et, ſi venerint, propter hoc non 
amittent terram, nec feodum, nec conventionem 
W qo 8 habeant a Comite Lheod, vel de 
n | 
17+ Ex 
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17. Et fi Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. vel Book m. 
homines ſui, in auxilium Regis, vel Henrici Filii ä 
ſui, venerint, quamdiu in Anglia fuerint erunt ad 
victum Regis, vel Henrici fili ſai; et Rex, vel 
Henricus Filius ſuus, reddet eis perdita ſua, facta 
in Anglia, ſicut mos eſt reddere familiæ Regis 
nn : | 

18. Et quamdiu illa neceſſitas duraverit, erunt 
cum Rege, vel Henrico Filio ſuo, et ei fideliter 
ſervient; et, finita neceſſitate, permittet eos Rex, 
vel Henricus Filius ſuus, redire, et inveniet eis 
naves, et Comiti Theod. vel Comiti Phil. eas falvas 
cum hominibus ſuis et pecunns ſuis remittet. 

19. Et inimici Regis, vel Henrici Filii ſui, qui 
ſibi werram, vel per terram, vel per mare, facient, 
fiduciam in neutro Comitum habebunt; nec re- 
ceptaculum in terra ſua, nec in terra Boloneſii, nec 
alibi, quæ Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. eis 
defendere, vel auferre, poſſit, abſque omni dolo et 
malo ingenio. | 

20. Et fi aliquis hominum Comitis Theod. vel 
Comitis Phil. Regi, vel Henrico Filio ſuo, vel 
hominibus ſuis forisfecerit, et rectitudinem, pro 
neutro Comitum, Regi, vel Henrico filio ſuo, vel 
hominibus ſuis, facere voluerit; nec in Comite 
Theod. nec in Comite Phil. nec in hominibus 
eorum fiduciam habebit, niſi conſenſu et voluntate 
Regis, vel Henrici Fili ſui, 

21. Et ſi Rex, vel Henricus Filius ſuus, Comitem 
Theod. vel Comitem Phil. in Normannia vel Cæno- 
mannia ſecum habere voluerit in auxilio, et eum inde 
ſummonuerit, ipſe Comes cum mille militibus 1bit 
luc, et Regem, vel Henricum Filium ſuum, per 
bonam fidem juvabit, ficut Amicum et Dominum, de 
quo feodum tenet ; nec dimittet quin eat, donec 
Rex Franciæ judicari faciat Comiti Theod. vel Co- 
mit! Phil. quod non debeat juvare Dominum et Ami- 

| I1 3 cum 
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BOOK. 11, cum ſuum Regem Angliz, vel Henricum Filium 
ſuum, cujus feodum tenet ; et hoc per pares ſuos, 


qui Comitem Flandriæ de jure debent judicare. 

22. Et iſtas ſummonitiones nec Comes Theod. 
nec Comes Phil. ullatenus diffugient, nec illi, qui 
hanc ſummonitionem facient, dampnum vel malum 
habebunt per Comitem Theod. vel Comitem Phil. 
nec per aliquem hominem de quo eos Comites 
prædicti defendere poſſint. 

23. Quod ſi Rex, vel Henricus Filius ſuus, 
Comitem Theod, vel Comitem Phil. in Normannia 
ſecum in auxilio habere voluerit, et eum literis, 
vel legatis ſuis, ſummonuerit, Comes ſummonitus, 
ad Regem, vel ad Henricum Filium ſuum, cum 
mille militibus veniet: qui poſtquam in Norman- 
nia fuerint, octo diebus erunt ad victum Comitis 
Theod. vel Comitis Phil. Et fi Rex, vel Hen- 
ricus Filius ſuus, eos diutius in ſervitio ſuo retinere 
voluerit, morabuntur cum ipſo in ſervitio ſuo: Et, 
quamdiu eos retinere voluerit, liberationes ſuas eis 
dabit, et perdita eorum, in ſervitio ſuo facta, eis 
reſtaurabit; ſicut mos eſt facere familiæ ſuæ. 

24, Et ſi illo tempore Rex Lod. ſuper Regem, 
vel Henricum Filium ſuum, in Normanniam in- 
traverit, Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. ad Lod. 
Regem Franciæ ibit cum 20 militibus tantum, 
et omnes alu prædicti milites remanebunt cum 
Rege, vel cum Henrico Filio ſuo, in ſervitio et 

fidelitate ſua, 

25. Ipſe vero Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. 
veniet ad Regem, vel Henricum Filium ſuum, 
in Normanniam, ſicut prædictum eſt; niſi re- 
manſerit propter apparentem ſui corporis infirmita- 
tem, vel terræ ſuæ amiſſionem, vel ſuam expedi- 
tionem, vel Regis Francorum, vel Imperatoris 
. expeditionem, ſicut ſupra ſcriptum eſt. 


26. Et, 
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26. Et, fi propter hoc Comes ſummonitus re- BOOK III. 
manſerit, mille milites, ut prædiximus, in Nor 
manniam, ad ſervitium Regis, vel Henrici Filii fui, 
mittet. N 

27. Et ſi Rex, vel Henricus Filius ſuus, in 
Cænomannia eum ſecum habere voluerit, ipſe ibit 
cum quingentis militibus ſemel in anno, et erit 
in familia Regis, vel Henrici Filii ſui, per unum 
integrum menſem, in Cænomannia, ſi Rex vel 
Henricus Filius ſuus eos tamdiu retinere voluerit 
ad liberationem Regis, vel Henrici filii ſui, et ad 
perdita reddenda, ſicut mos eſt familiæ Regis. 

Et hoc idem faciet eis Rex, vel Henricus Filius 
ſuus, ex quo intrabunt in Normanniam, ad eundum 
in Cænomanniam. 

28. Quod ft Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. 
per ſummonitionem Regis, vel Henrici Filii ſui, 
plures quam mille milites in Normanniam, vel 
plures quam quingentos in Cænomanniam duxerit, 
vel miſerit, quot ſupra mille in Normanniam, vel 
ſupra quingentos in Cænomanniam duxerit, vel 
miſerit, de tot erit quietus in proximo ſequenti 
ſervitio horum duorum ſervitiorum Normanniæ vel 
Cænomanniæ. 7 
29. Quodcumque Comes Theod. vel Comes 
Phil. Regi, vel Henrico Filio fuo, ſemel in anne 
fecerit, per hoc quietus erit de altero ſervitio in 
illo eodem anno, nifi gratia amicitiæ fecerit. 

30. Et, fi Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. in 
expeditione fuerit, quando hanc ſummonitionem 
habuerit, poſt reditum de expeditione habebit re- 
ſpectum uſque ad finitas tres hebdomadas; et 
eundem reſpectum habebit, ſi ſummonitus fuerit 
inter proximos octo dies poſt reditum de expedi- 
tione; et, ſi infirmus fuerit, habebit reſpectum mit- 
tendi milites uſque ad finitos 15 dies. FOR 
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31. Et, pro iſta conventione et ſecuritate, et 

9 fſeryitio ſupradicto, dedit Rex Henricus et 
Henricus Filius ejus poſt cum, Comiti Theod. et 
Comiti Phil. Filio ejus poſt eum, quingentas mar- 
cas, unaquoque anno, in feodo; ſcilicet, Comiti 
400 marcas, et Comitiſſæ Flandriæ 100 marcas. 

1 fi Comitiſſa deceſſerit, tota pecunia Comiti per- 

vetur. A 
32, Et, pro hoc feodo, per iſtas conyentiones 
zdictas, et quia Comes Theod. hominium fecerat 
Legi 2 avo iſtius Regis Henrici, Comes 
hil. fecit hominium iſti Regi Henrico. 

33. Et, de omnibus iſtis conventionihus atten; 
dendis, dederunt Comes Theod. et Comes Phil. 
Henrico Regi, et Henrico filio ſuo, iſtos obſides; 
 Cononem Caſtellanum de Brugis, pro 100 marcis; 
Euſtachium de Grumims Camerarium, pro 100 

arcis z Ernold. Comit. de Githnis, pro 100 marcis; 
Vidonem Caſtell, de Bergis, pro 100 marcis; 
Walter de Tenremunt, pro 100 marcis; Roger, 
Caſtellan. de Curtrai, pro 100 marcis z Rathonem 
de Gavera Pincernam, pro 100 marcis; Roger. de 
Waverino Dapiferum, pro 190 marcis; Balden de 
Ballolio, pro 100 marcis; Robert. Advocatum Be- 
tonienſem, pro 100 marcis; Terril de Aloft, pro 
129 marcis; Mich. Conftab, pro 100 marcis. 

34+ Et, de iſtis 12 obſidibus, debent ſex eorum 
conducere prius dictos milites in ſervitio Regis, vel 
Henrici Filu ſui, ſi Comes Theod. et Comes Phil, 
getuerint, propter aliquam prædictarum exoniarum, 
Et, fi ſex de obſidibus non fuerint ad condugen- 
dum, duo, ad minus, de eis illos ęondugent, et 

uatuor de baror jpus Cqmitis (loco illorum quatuor 
= defuerint), æque valentes ad ſervitium Regis, 
vel Henrici Filii ſui. TY 2 | 
35. Et iſti Peet 12 obſides tali congitiong 
foot chiides; ſi Comes Theod, et Comes Fhil, de 

predigtis 


— 
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et ipſi eum. infra tres quarentenas, reconciliare —— 


Regi, vel Henrico PFilio ſuo, non potuerint, 
unuſquiſque de prædictis obſidibus ahi 7 — 
Henrico Filio ſuo, 100 marcas argenti, et facient 
infra tres quarentenas, vel in captione Regis, vel 
Henrici Filu ſui, ſe ponent, pro prædictis marcis : 
Et Rex, vel Henricus Filius ſuus, ab eis non ph 
exiget quam quod prædictum eſt; et ponent ſe in 
captione in Turri London, vel in alio loco, ubi Rex, 
vel Henricus Filius ſuus, eos libere poſſit retinere 
ad proficuum ſuum. | | 

36. Et, ſi aliquis de iſtis obſidibus martuus 
fuerit, vel a fidelitate Comitis Flandriæ, aut a terra 
ſua, receſſerit, Comes alium æquivalentem, in loco 
ejus, ad ſummonitionem Regis vel Henrici Filij 
ſui, reſtaurabit. 

37. Et, ſi, dum obſides jam dictam pecuniam 
Regi miſerint vel Henrico Filio ſuo, eis in Anglia 
ablata ſit ab hominibus, quos Rex vel Henricus 
Filius ſuus conſtringere poſſint, quieti erunt. 

38. Et, ſi in mari eam perdiderint, habebunt 
reſpectum per 40 dies, ad reſtaurandam pecuniam. 

39. Et, ſi Regi vel Henrico Filio ſuo placuerit, 
Comitiſſa Flandrenſis aſſecurabit Regi vel Henrico 
Filio ſuo, fide ſua, pro feodo ſuo prædicto, quod 
ad omne poſſe ſuum, conſilio ſuo, et precibus ſuis, 
faciet Comitem omnes prædictas conventiones tenere 
integre, et ſervitia fideliter facere, per bonam fidem, 
abſque omni dolo et malo ingenio. 


Rex voro affecuravit Comiti Theod. et Co- 


miti Phil. vitam ſuam, et membra que corporibus 
ſuis pertinent; et captionem corporum ſuorum, ne 
Comites eam habeant ad dampnum ſuum, quam- 
diu Comes Theod. vel Comes Phil. prædictas con- 
yentiones Regi vel Henrico Filio ſuo tenuerit. K 
| : 41+ Et, 
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BOOK in. 41. Et, propter prædictas conventiones et præ- 
———— dictum ſervittum, dabit Rex vel Henricus filius 


ſuus Comiti Theod. vel Comiti Phil. predites 
guingentas marcas in natali Domini. 

442. Et, fi prædicta pecunia in prædicto termino 
tota perſoluta non fuerit infra 40 dies, poſtquam 
ipſe Rex ſummonitionem Comitis, per legatum 
ſuum in Anglia vel in Normannia, ſuſceperit, illam 
perſolvet. 

43. Si vero in aliqua alia terrarum ſuarum ſum- 
monitionem inde a legatis Comitis ſuſceperit, infra 
40 dies, poſtquam i in Angliam vel Normanniam re- 
dierit, pecunia perſolvetur, fine malo ingenio. 

44. Hujus conventionis ex parte Regis et Henrici 
Filii ſui obſides ſunt, Rich. de Humez Conſtabular. 
pro 100 marcis; Reginald de Sancto Valerico, pro 
100 marcis; Rich. de Luſcy, pro 100 marcis; 
Henricus filius Gerald. Camerarius, pro 100 
marcis; Barnardus de Sancto Walerico, pro 100 
marcis; Manaſſer. Biſet Dapifer, pro 100 marcis; 
Roger ts Cailli, pro 100 marcis; Hugo Comes de 
Norf. pro 100 marcis; Willielmus Comes de 
Arundel, pro 100 marcis; Robertus filius Comitis 
de Legra, pro 100 marcis; Galt, pro 100 marcis; 
Hug. Comes Celtriz, pro 100 marcis. 
45. Et iſti tali conditione ſunt obſides erga Co- 
mitem, quali conditione Comitum obſides erga Re- 
gem et Henricum Filium ſuum. 

43566. Et omnes obſides communiter aſſecuraverunt 

quod non diffugient ſummonitionem, et quod ſum- 
monitores ſecuri erunt ab eis, et ab omnibus quos 
prohibere . a nocumento en 
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No XII. 


Ep. xxxiii. J. ii. Alexandro Pape Ep Noßi e ef 
© Clerus Angliæ. 


Patri ſuo et Domino, ſummo Pontiſici Alexandra, 
Anglicana Ecclefia devotum et debitum charitatis 
et obedientiæ famulatum, 


UBLIMITATI veſtræ, Pater Reverende, BOOK III. 
venerande, gratias affectuoſe referimus, quod Tr eee 
ad petitionem Hlii veſtri devotiſſimi, Dominique l. iv. 15 4 
noſtri dilectiſſimi, illuſtris Anglorum Regis, filios 191. 
veſtros chariſſimos, ſummẽque vobis in ef, quæ ad 

præſens eſt, tempeſtate neceſſarios, ad ipſum curaſtis 

| 1n longinqua tranſmittere, affectuque paterno, eorun- 

| dem laboribus, noſtris parcere, et gravaminibus 

noſtra pie gravamina ſublevare. Habentes itaque | 


. mittenti gratias, miſſos honore debito, totaque cor- 
: dium alacritate, ſuſcepimus, ſperantes eorum ad- 
R ventu finem malis diu jam protractis imponi ; et 
5 quæ turbata ſunt apud nos in pacis priſtinæ ſereni- | 


tatem, cooperante ſibi gratia, reformari. Inde eſt 
quod eis, tanquàm judicibus ad hoc à Sanctitate 
veſtra directis, noſtram una cum Domino noſtro 
Rege præſentiam reverenter exhibuimus, optantes 
- pariter et expectantes omnia, que inter Dominum 
noſtrum Regem et Dominum Cantuarienſem, que- 
que inter ipſum vertuntur et nos, in eorum præ- 
ſentia palam fieri, et, juxta veſtri formam mandati, 
diffinitiva eorum ſententia pleniſſimè terminari. 
Ipſis in modum hunc reverentiam judiciariæ po- 
teſtati debitam exhibentes adſtitimus, et ecce 5 
| ſiniſtro confuſi nuncio, a priùs concepta ſpe gau- 3 
1 dit in deſperationis foveam lapſi, audita ſatis ne- 
N — admirari. Audito enim, et ipsà legatorum 
veſtrorum | 
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- BOOK i. veſtrorum confeſſione recognito, eos ad judicandum 
————— cauſſam hanc, ob quam venerant, poteſtatem om- 


nind non habere, et quod à Sanctitate veſtri Do- 
mino noſtro Regi conceſſum, ſcriptoque firmatum 
fuerat, id non tenere, Dominus noſter Rex, ultra 
_= dici 75 — 11a totus incanduit, in tantum qui- 
em, ut ad ſolitam erga vos animi manſuetudinem 
vix eum noſtra etiam in commune ſupplicatio revo- 
care potuerit. Totum itaque, quod in adventu 
legatorum veſtrorum conceperamus, gaudii cœpit 
uUhcd triſtitiæ nubilo ſuperduci. Ad iram hanc 
fortids inflammandam incentiva præbebant ipſa no- 
bilium colloquia, id Domino Regi ſæpiùs incul- 
cantia, N Rego ue ſuo nulla jam adversds Do- 
minum Cantuarienſem ſupereſſe ſubſidia, cùm ap- 
pellatio Regni dudum ad vos facta jam expiraverit, 
et ei legatorum veſtrorum in nullo cura ſubvenerit. 
Hinc apud Regni principes tanta exorta turbatio, 
ut, niſi juxta datam vobis ſapientiam pericula jam 
erumpentia providendo præcluſeritis, Chriſti veſtem 
ſcindi miſerrimè de proximo doleatis. Totis enim 
ſtudiis Dominus Cantuarienſis deſudat, ut Domi- 
num noftrum Regem anathemate, Regnumque ejus 
interdicti peena conſtringat. Poteſtatem, quam in 
ædificationem, et non deſtructionem eccleſiæ, fuſce- 

iſſe oportuerat, ſic exercet in ſubditos, ut omnes in 
— odium, et totius Regni nobilium tentet in- 
ducere, et eorum ſubſtantiis direptionem, cervicibus 
gladium, aut corporibus exilium, intentè ſtudeat 
procurare. Crebris literis graves eis mandatorum 
umponit ſarcinas, quas præſens ipſe non digito ma- 
vere voluit, nedum humeris ſuſtinere. Ad mortem 
nos invitat, et ſanguinis effuſionem, cùm ipſe mor- 
tem, quam nemo ſibi dignabatur aut minaba- 
tur inferre, ſummo ſtudio declinaverit, et ſuum 
ſanguinem illibatum conſervando ejus adhuc nec 
guttam effundi voluerit. Pro Chriſto quippè mori 
19 8 55 | glorioſum 
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glorioſum eſt : in mortem verd imprudenter ir- BOOK III. 
rumpere, Chriſto ſcimus non placere. Libertatem 


prædicat eccleſiz, quam ſe Cantuarienſi eccleſiæ 
viribus intrudendo fibi. conſtat ademiſſe. Regni 
conſuetudines frequenter improperat, quas longe 
aliter, quam fe res habeat, ſuis ſcriptis veſtræ Cel- 
ſitudini manifeſtat. De c#tero, lanctorum cano- 
num authoritatem erga nos non obſervat, cùm ap- 
pellantes ad vos poſt appellationem. excommunicet, 
alios fine, citatione aut commonitione ſuſpendat z 
notoria, quæ nec nota nec veritate ſubnixa ſunt, aſ- 
ſerat; et in hunc modum plurima, qua poteſt po- 
teſtate, confundat. Ad hæc, quadraginta marcarum 
millia, vel amplius, ut ſui alle erunt, bona ſue fidei 
commiſſa, Domino noſtro Regi ſolvere, vel quod juſtum 
eft exhibere detreftat ; et Regi ſuo negat et Domino, 
quod nec "<a denegare debuerat aut publicano. 
Unde, ne ligent nos jam dicta gravamina, ne taci- 
turnitate naſtrà, et indifcreta quadam conniventia 
permittamus 1d fieri,, unde Dommum noſtrum Re- 
gem, et Regnum ejus ipſum et ſequentes populos, 
a veſtra contingat obedientia prorſus averti, adversũs 
ſuſpectas nobis D. Cantuarienſis ſententias, adversds 
mandata ejus omnia, Domino noſtro Regi et Regno 
ejus, perſonis noſtris et commiſſis nobis Eccleſiis et 
Parochiis, gravamen aliquod importantia, . veſtro 
nos per omnia committentes. conſilio et protectioni 
ſubdentes, ad audientiam veſtram appellavimus, et 
appellationi terminum diem rranſirus Beati Martini 
conſtituimus. | 
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wp No XIII. 
Ep. xlix. J. i. Alexander Papa Thome Can- 
15 _ Fuartenſi Archiepiſcopo. 


BOOK m. NU OD minor majorem judicare non poſlit, et 


—— 
This refers to 


vol. iv. p. 
192. 


ferre. 


eum præſertim, cui jure noſcitur prælationis 
ſabeſſe, et obedientiæ vinculo tenetur adſtrictus, 
tam Divinæ quàm humanæ leges demonſtrant: et 


præcipuè ſanctorum Patrum ſtatutis id manifeſtids 


declaratur. Hæc ſiquidem nos, quorum intereſt 
errata corrigere, et ea, quæ incorrecta pernicioſum 


poſteris exemplum relinquerent, ſollicità conſide- 


ratione penſantes, attendentes etiam, quòd ex delicto 
perſonæ non debet eccleſia jacturam aliquam vel 
incommodum ſuſtinere, ſententiam ab Epiſcopis et 
Baronibus Angliæ, quoniam ad primam Regis 
citationem tui copiam non feciſti, adversim te 
præſumptuosè prolatam, in quia tibi jam dicti Epi- 
ſcopi et Barones omnia mobilia tua, tam contra juris 
formam, quam contra Eccleſiaſticam conſuetudi- 
nem, abjudicarunt; (præſertim cum nulla mobilia 
præterquàam de bonis Eccleſiæ tuæ habueris ;) 
irritam penitùs eſſe cenſemus, et eam apoſtolicà au- 
thoritate caſſamus, ſtatuentes ut nullas impoſterùm 
vires obtineat, aut tibi vel ſucceſſoribus tuis, ſive 
Eccleſiæ tuæ gubernationi commiſſæ, aliquod 
impoſtertim valeat præjudicium vel læſionem af- 


— 
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No XIV. 
14S. Cotton, Fol. Cladius, B. 2. fol. 268. 


Henrico Regi Angliæ Johannes Neapolitanus. 


455 


)LACET nobis plurimum, per omnia gratum ; O OR m. 


duximus et acceptum, quod ad executionem 
voluntatis veſtræ noſtra ſtudia promptius advocaſtis. 
Nos quidem, licet abſque ſummonitione etiam 
veſtra, quotieſcunque opportunitas ſe offert, ſtudioſi 


ſemper ſimus, et ſolliciti elaboremus, quæcunque 
vobis utilia, five ad honorem veſtrum cognoſcimus 


proventura, ſicut nobis poſſibile, perficere et pro- 
movere, et contraria propenſius depellere et longius 


propulſare, cum etiam Magnitudinis veſtræ litteris 


ſollicitamur, tanto fortius accingimur, et ad com- 
plementum petitionis veſtræ accuratius præpara- 
mur; quanquam et ipſa ſummonitio veſtra et ſol- 
licitatio plurimum placet, et voti atque deſiderii 


noſtri eſt, ut, quicquid poſſumus, totum ad veſtræ 


voluntatis arbitrium omni modo exponamus. 


Venientes igitur ad Eccleſiam Romanam hono- 
rabiles nuncios veſtros, Abbatem (videlicet) St. 


Auguſtini, Archidiaconum Sariſberienſem, Magiſ- 


trum Simonem de Carcere, et Magiſtrum Henricum, 


cum literis veſtris, quas Excellentia veſtra per ipſos 
nobis tranſmiſit, honorificè et lætè recepimus. At- 


tentè atque ſollicitè veſtra beneplacita et ſignificata 
intelleximus, dedimuſque cum eis operam ſtudio- 


ſam, et exactam diligentiam adhibuimus, quod 
Dominus noſter primam petitionem veſtram, vel 


ſaltem ſecundam executioni mandaret. Ut vero 
omnis conatus noſter omneque ſtudium et argu- 


mentoſa ſollicitudo caſſo labore defecit, nikilque 
obtinere Potuit de hits quæ juxta petitionis veſtræ 
tenorem 
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— quod ad aliud remedium noſtra ſtudia convertere- 
mus. 

Rogavimus igitur, et, licet cum multä inſtantiä, 
impetravimus tum tales literas à Domino Papa, 
per quas temeraria preefumptio et indiſcreta au- 


dacia Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopi repreſſa et con- 
culcata credirur, et vobis aliquatenus cognoſcitur 
pro qualitate temporis ſatisfacckum. Præfati vero 
nunci veſtri, qui, ficut induſtrii et probi viri vobiſ- 
ee curare executionem- mandati ſtudio- 

my extiterunt, cum pro certo noviſſent, quod 


: wulle modo aliquam de petitionibus veſtris chere 


valerent, ad conſilium et exhortatioriem- noſtram, 
et qualr compulſionem, receperunt literas illas, 
quas Dominus Papa per eos vobis mittit. Quam- 
enim plurimum pertimerent et formidarent 
illas recipere, quit hoc de mamdato veſtro non ha- 
bebant, inducti tamen et compulſi a nobis, ſicut 
diximus, quod liquido cognovimus nullatenus ex- 
pedire quod his temporibus literas' tales dimitterent, 
aſſenſum præbuerunt admonitioni noſtre, Nos 
itaque, quia honorem veſtrum puro corde et animo 
diligimus, et voluntati veſtræ in omnibus pro poſſe 

noſtro obtemperare deſideramus, laudamus vobis at- 


que conſulimus, quatenus recipientes recipiatis, et 


gratum ducatis quod Dominus Papa ad præſens vobis 
concedit, ſcientes et nullatenus dubitantes, quod, fi 
creditis ſuggeſtioni noſtræ quam per præfatos nun- 
cios veſtros vobis aperimus, Carituarienfis tHe videns 
ſe omni deſtiturum auxilio, et cognofeens certiſſimè 
quod ad regimen: Cantuarienſis Eceleſæ non valeat 
ulterius aliqua ratione redire, et ipſe ſpontaneus 
abrenunciabit, et in alia ecclefia,, ubi vivere pofſit, 


* I ſuppliciter exorabit. 
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1. Al quis inventus fuerit literas ferens Do- BOOK Iii. 
— — 
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mini Papæ, vel aliquod mandatum Archiepi- 
ſcopi Cantuarienſis, continens interdictum Chriſtia- 
nitatis in Anglia, capiatur, et de eo fine dilatione 
juſtitia fiat ſicut de traditore Regis et Regni. 

2. Nullus Clericus, vel Monachus, vel Con- 
verſus, vel alicujus Converſionis, permittatur transfre- 
tare vel redire in Angliam, niſi de tranſitu ſuo habeat 
literas Juſtitiæ, et de reditu ſuo literas Domini Regis. 
Si quis aliter inventus fuerit agens, capiatur et 
incarceretur. | 

3. Ne aliquis appellet ad Papam vel Archie- 
piſcopum. | 

4. Ne aliquod placitum teneatur de Mandatis 
Pape, vel Archiepiſcopi, vel aliguod Mandatum 
illorum in Anglia ab ullo homine accipiatur. Si quis 
inventus fuerit aliter agens, capiatur et incarce- 
retur. | 

5. Generaliter quoque interdictum eſt, quod nul- 
lus ferat aliquod Mandatum clerici vel laici Do- 
mino Papæ, vel Archiepiſcopo. Si quis inventus 
fuerit, capiatur et incarceretur. | 

6. Si Epiſcopi, vel Clerici, vel Abbates, vel 
Laici, ſententiam interdicti tenere voluerint, fine 
dilatione de terra ejiciantur, et tota corum cognatio, 
ita quod de catallis ſuis nihil ſecum ferant. 


7. Ut catalla omnium Papæ vel Archiepiſcopo 


faventium, et omnes poſſeſſiones corum, et omnium 
eis pertinentium, cujuſcumque gradus, vel ordinis, vel 


Vol. IV. K K ſexas, 
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BOOK HI. ſexus, vel conditionis fint, capiantur, et in Dominici 
manu D. Regis confiſcentur. 

8. Ut omnes Clerici, qui reditus habent in 

lia, ſint ſummoniti per omnes Comitatus, ut 
infra tres menſes veniant in Angliam ad reditus 
ſuos, ſicut diligunt reditus ſuos; et, ſi non venerint 
ad terminum ſtatutum, reditus in manu Regis 
capiantur. 

9. Ut denarii Beati Petri non reddantur ulterius 
Apoſtolico, ſed diligenter colligantur, et ſerventur 
in Theſauro Regis, et cxpendancur ad ejus præ- 
ceptum. 

There is a tenth article concerning the Biſhops 
of London and Norwich, which I have not tranſ- 
lated in my Hiftory becauſe, from letters written 
at that time, I have reaſon to believe it was added 

- afterwards. It runs in theſe words, Lundo- 
nienſis et Norvicenſis Epiſcopi ſint in miſericordia 

Regis, et ſummoneantur per Vice-comites et Bedel- 

los, ut ſint contra Regis Juſtitias ad rectum facien- 

dum Regi et Juſtitus ejus de eo, quod contri 
ſtatuta de Clarendune interdixerunt ex Mandato 

Papz terram Comitis Hugonis, et excommunica- 

tionem, quam D. Papa in ipſum fecerat, per ſuas 

Parochias divulgaverunt fine licentia Juſtitiarum 

Regis. 


No XVI. 
MS. Cotton. Claudius, B. ii. fol. 288. 
Alexander Papa Rogero Eboracenſi Archiepiſcopo. 


Tus refer: to CU ANT A per chariflimam filium noſtrum, 
vol. iy. Pp. Henricum illuſtrem Anglorum regem, am- 
9% . Pliora incrementa et commoda in hujus neceſſitatis 

articulo 
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articulo Eccleſiz Dei per veniſſe noſcuntur, et quanto BOOK in. 
nos eum pro ſuæ de votionis conſtantià majori af. 


fectione diligimus et cariorem in noſtris viſceribus 
retinemus, tanto ad ea quæ ad honorem, incremen- 
tum, et exaltationem ipſius et ſuorum cognoſcimus 
pertinere promptius aſpiramus. Inde eſt utique, 
quod ad ejus petitionem, dilectum filium Henri- 
cum, primogenitum filium ſuum, communicato 
fratrum noſtrorum conſilio, ex . auforitate Beati 
Petri ac naſtrd concedimus in Anglia roronandum. 
Quoniam igitur hoc ad officium tuum pertinet, 
Fraternitati tuæ per Apoſtolica ſcripta mandamus, 
quatenus, cum ab eodem filio noſtro Rege propter 
hoc fueris requiſitus, coronam memorato filio ſuo 
ex autzoritate ſedis Apaſtolics imponas, et nos quod a 
te exinde factum fuerit ratum ac firmum decerni- 
mus permanere. Tu vero debitam ei ſubjectionem 
et reverentiam, ſaluo in omnibus Patris ſui mandato, 
exhibeas, et alios ſimiliter commoneas exhibere. 


No XVII. 
Chron. Gervaſe, Fol. 1410, 1. 50, 


ge MIS inquiratur de vicecomitibus et bal- This refers to 
1 livis eorum, quid vel quantum acceperint de vol. iv. p. 
ſingulis hundredis, et ſingulis villatis, et ſingulis 79+ 


hominibus, poſtquam Rex noviſſime transfretavit 
in Normanniam, unde terra vel homines gravati 
ſunt; et quid acceperint per judicium comitatus 
vel hundredi, et quid fine judicio. Et quod inqui- 
fierint captum eſſe per judicium ſcribatur 8 
et quod fine judicio, ſimiliter ſeparatim ſeribatur, 
et de omnibus priſis inquirant cauſam et teſti- 
monium. | | 

Kk2 Simiter 
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Similiter inquiratur quot et quas terras vicecomites 


vel ballivi eorum emerint vel invadiaverint. 


Similiter inquiratur de Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, 

Abbatibus, Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Va- 
vaſoribus, Civibus, Burgenſibus, et eorum ſene- 
ſchallis, præpoſitis, et miniſtris, quid vel quantum 
acceperint per terras ſuas, poſt terminum ſupra- 
dictum, de ſingulis hundredis ſuis vel villatis, et 
de ſingulis hominibus ſuis, per judicium vel fine 
judicio. Et omnes priſas et cauſas et occaſiones 
eorum ſcribant ſeparatim. 
Similiter inquiratur de omnibus illis qui poſt ter- 
minum illum habuerunt aliquot bailias de rege in 
cuſtodia, ſive de Archiepiſcopatu, ſive de Epiſco- 
patu, five de Abbatia, vel de Baronia, five de Ho- 
nore aliquo vel aliqua eſchaeta, quid et quantum in 
bailia illa adquiſierint. | | 

Similiter inquiratur de bailivis regis, qui per ter- 
ram ſuam erraverunt pro negotiis regis faciendis, 
quid eis datum fit, | 

Et de catallis fugitivorum pro aſſiſa de Claren- 
dune, et de catallis eorum qui per aſſiſam illam 
perierunt, inquiratur quid actum fir, et quid inde 
exierit de ſingulis hundredis, et ſingulis villatis, et 
ſingulis hominibus. Et inquiratur an aliquis in 
alſiſa illa injuſte rectatus fuerit, pro præmio, vel 
promiſſione, vel odio, vel aliquo modo injuſto; et 
an aliquis de rectatis relaxatus fuerit, vel reverſus, 

pro præmio, vel promiſſione, vel amore; et quis 
inde præmium acceperit. Et inquiratur de auxilio 
ad maritandam filiam regis, quid inde exierit de 
ſingulis hundredis, et de ſingulls villatis, et de ſin- 
gulis hominibus, ſive in redditis, ſive in pardonis, 
et cui illud traditum et liberatum fuerit. Et in- 
quiratur quid et quantum acceperint foreſtarii et 
bailivi, et miniſtri eorum, poſt terminum ſupra- 
dictum, in bailiis ſuis, quocumque modo illud ac- 

b e ceperint, 
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ceperint, vel quacumque occaſione: Et ſi quid par- BOOK. III. 
donaverint de rectis Domini Regis pro præmio, 2 — 
Ppromiſſione, vel amicitia alicujus: Et de forisfactis | 
foreſtarum, et de hiis qui in foreſtis ſuis forisfe- 
cerunt de cervis et biſſis, et aliis beſtiis ſalvagis : 
Et ſi foreſtarii vel bailivi eorum aliquem acceperint 
vel attacaverint leg. attachiaverint] per vadium et 
per plegium, vel rectaverint, et poſtea ſine juſticia 
per ſe relaxaverint. Et qui hæc fecerint, inqui- 
rantur et inbrevientur. Et omnes qui rectati fue- 
runt de quocumque recto ponantur per vadium et 
per plegium, quod fint coram Domino Rege die 
quem eis ponet, et quod rectum facient, et adretia- 
bunt ei et hominibus ſuis quod adretiare debuerint: 
cet quibus plegii defuerint cuſtodiantur. 

Et inquiratur ſi vicecomites, vel quicumque bai- 
livi eorum, vel Domini Villarum, vel bailivi eorum, 
aliquid reddiderint de hiis quæ acceperant, vel ſi 
pacem aliquam cum hominibus fecerint poſtquam 
audierunt adventum Domini Regis, pro diſturbare, 
ne inde ante Regem vel Juſticias querimonia ve- 
niret. 

Et de amerciatis inquiratur, ſi aliquis relaxatus 
fuerit pro præmio, vel amore, de hoc quod primo 
fuit amerciatus; et per quem hoc factum fuerit. 
Et ſimiliter inquiratur per omnes Epiſcopatus, quid 
et quantum et qua de cauſa Archidiaconi vel Decani 
injuſte et ſine judicio ceperint; et hoc totum ſcriba- 
tur. Et inquiratur qui debent Regi homagium, et 
nondum fecerunt neque illi neque filio ſuo, et in- 
brevientur. 

The Preamble to this runs thus. 
Rex autem, convocatis optimatibus ſuis, inſtituit 
abbates et clericos, comites et milites, qui cir- 
cuierent terram, dans formam inſcriptam, quomodo 
eis eſſet agendum. In Cantiam, Suthreiam, et Mid- 
delſexe, et Berkeſcire, et Oxenefordſcire, et Bukinge- 
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hamſcire, et Bedefordeſcire miſſi ſunt Abbas Au- 
guſtini Cantuariæ, Abbas de Cherteſcie, Comes 
de Clara, Wilhelmus de Abrancis, Maneſier de 
Dammartin, Geroldus ſilius Radulfi, Gilebertus de 
Pinkeni, Wilielmus filius Helt, Willielmus filius 
Nigelli, Willielmus filius Martini, Radulfus de 
Hoſpitali, Radulfus de Dene. Hi omnes ſimul 
ſupradictos comitatus circuierunt. In hunc mo- 
dum per alios comitatus Angliz inquiſitores miſſi 
ſunt. Et hæc inquirere debuerunt. 

Poſtea capient ſacramentum ab omnibus Batoni- 
bus, militibus, et liberis hominibus de Comitatu, et 
cæteris hominibus, et ab omnibus Civibus et Bur- 
genſibus, quod verum dicent de hoc quod ab eis 
inquiretur ex parte Domini Regis, et quod non 
celabunt veritatem neque pro alicujus amore, nec 
prece, nec pretio, nec timore, nec Pro aliqua pro- 
miſſione, nec pro ulla re. 


No XVIII. 7 
Ex Epiſtolis S. Thoing Cant var. Edit. apud 
"Brixel MDCLXXXTIL. Epil. XL.. lib. iv. 


Thomas C antuarienſis — Roberto Vi igorn- 
e Epiſcopo. 


IR illuſtris Robertus Comes Glouceſtriæ, 
Pater veſter, cum plures haberet filios, vos 
amplior pre cæteris affectu traditur dilexiſſe, eo 
quod vos in ſenectute genuerit, et totum, prout 
indoles pollicebatur, prudentiæ ſuæ et virtutum 


fomitem, Dei cooperante gratia, transfudit in ſo- 


„quam utpotè pretioſiſſimam ab ineunte =tate 
Domino conſecravit. Intuemini quam prudens, 
quan fidelis, quan — quam we 

Tit 
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fuerit ille, qui florentis, pugnacis, gratioſi, generoſi g OOR In. 
Regis, et opulenti, ejuſdemque Normannorum —m_ 


Ducis, et Boloniæ Comitis, vires aggreſſus op- 
Preſſit: et non modò Regno privatum, fed et cap- 
tivum, conjecit in — adeoque fortunam in- 
dignantem, habita fidei et virtutis ratione, con- 
tempſit, ut pro reparanda ſacramenti religione nulla 
exhorruerit fubire pericula; et tandem captus in- 
carcerari maluerit, quam ſoror ejus et Domina 
juris ſui diſpendium pateretur. Qui, licet invidia 
fortunæ captus fuerit, vinculatus tamen judicio 
ſapientum tantus habitus eſt, ut liberationem ejus 
commutandam et emendam cenſuerint Rege et 
Regno, Contemplatio viri clariſſimi vobis ad- 
jiciat animos; et eum, qui vos generoſi ſanguinis 
titulo illuſtravit, coxztaneis et poſteris repræſentate 
moribus et virtute. Huc accedit colendæ virtutis 
nobilior titulus, pontificalis apex, qui ſicut epiſco- 
pale officium fideliter adimplentes ampliori gloria 
et honore coruſcantes illuſtrat, ſic timidos et ignavos 
abjectiori vilitate reddit inglorios. Sal enim in- 
fatuatum ad nihilum utile ęſt, ſed tantà abjectione 
vileſcit, ut nec ſtercoribus comparetur, quibus 
agrorum infoecunditas propulſatur. Nam ut ait 
Martyr Cyprianus, Epiſcopus ſi timidus eſt, actum eſt 
de eo: aftum, inquit, quia cùm ipſum timor mun- 
danus effœtum reddiderit, ſupereſt ut ad omnia 
ſalubriter agenda inutilis ſit. Charitas ergo timo- 
rem hunc expellat, ut populi ducem expediat, quia 
deficientis timore ducis exhortatio nequaquàm mi- 
litum poteſt animos ad fortia roborare. Et qui- 
dem nutu divino credimus accidifſe, ut vos, ad 
propulſandam matris veſtræ, ſanctæ ſcilicet Can- 
tuarienſis eccleſiæ, injuriam, diebus his contigerit 
transfretare, quo præſentialiter reſiſtere poſſitis eis, 
ſicut nobis promiliſtis, qui eam gratis diutids affſix- 
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BOOK M. erunt, adhuc fine causa quærunt animam eus, ut 


- auferant eam. [0 


* 


Quad ut, Dei 1 gratia, commibdids facere 
valeatis, vos literis Domini Papæ, tanquàm armis 
bellicis, præmuniendos eſſe decrevimus, ut fratrum 
noſtrorum corda poſſitis efficaciùs in Domino con- 
grmare. Rogamus itaque et obſecramus in Domino 
Jeiu Chriſto, et in virtute obedientiæ, et in periculo 
officii, honoris, et beneficii præcipimus, quatendòs 
literas Apoſtolicas, quas vobis mittimus, oſtendatis 
venerabili fratri noſtro Rogerio Eboracenſi Archie- 

iſcopo, et aliis fratribus et Coepiſcopis noſtris, et 
inhibeatis authoritate Domini Papæ, ne præfa- 
tus Eboracenſis filio Domini Regis conſecrationis 
munus dare, aut coronam, ſi hoc ab eo petitum 
fuerit, præſumat imponere. Sub ,eadem inter- 
minatione præcipimus, ut ſimiliter hoc inhibeatis 
Epiſcopis Londonienſi et Sareſberienſi, et cæteris, 
ſi quis hoc auſus fuerit attentare. Hoc autem, 
Deo teſte et judice, non in Domini Regis, aut filii 
ſui, aut cujuſcumque vel Eccleſiæ vel Perſonæ, 
ex conſcientia noſtrà mandamus injuriam, ſed ex 
neceſſitate, qua cogimur Eccleſiz Cantuarienſis 
jura pro viribus conſervare. Parati enim ſumus, 
fi Domino Regi placuerit, filium ſuum coronare 
pro debito officii noſtri, et utrigue honorem debitum 
et reverentiam exhibere. Non vacillet in his im- 
plendis, frater chariſſime, fides veſtra, quia fidelis 
eſt Deus, qui vos ſupra vires tentari non patietur. 
Contidite ergo in ipſo qui vicit mundum, et 
memineritis quoniam qui timet pruinam irruit ſuper 
eum nix, et qui declinat arma ferrea frequenter 
incidit in arcum æneum. Degeneres animos timor 
arguet, et fortiter auſos juvabit gratia, gloria coro- 
nabit. Quidquid agant alli, nobis perſuaſum eſt, 
- quod conſtantiam veſtram nullius turbinis im- 
petus franget, quod quæ de ore yeltro proceſſerunt, 


er 
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ſunt et expreſſa, non erunt irrita. Abſit enim ut 
generoſus ſanguis ſit animæ degenerantis habita- 
culum, ut per vos tituli patrum obliterentur, ut 
quæcunque trepidatio mentis, aut ignavia operis, 
evincat Patris, qui vos omnibus liberis prætulit, 
erraſſe judicium, et antique charitatis excludat at- 
fectum. Nam, ut piè creditur à fidelibus, ille 


telicids in Deo, quam in liberis vivit, et ſtudioſis 


operibus aut reprobis gratiam jus promereri poteſtis 
gat demereri. 


No XIX. 
Epiſt. xi. 1. 5. 


7 home Cantuarienf trchiegiſeops quidam Amicus. 


EX prima Dominick die Londoniis debet eſſe, This refers to 
eoque Archiepiſcopum Eboracenſem, om- p. 304. vol. 


neſque Angliæ Epiſcopos et Barones, ad diem il- 
lam, ex omnibus terræ partibus convocavit. Sane 
ed die coronabit filium Regis Eboracenſis, uxore 
ejus, filia ſcilicet Regis Francorum, apud Cado- 
mum derelictà, et quaſi repudiata, in contumeliam 
Patris et contemptum. Coronabitur certè puer ille 
quem diximus, niſi Dominus mare clauſerit navi- 
gare volenti, vel manus contraxerit Eboracenſi, vel 
niſi Rex Francorum aliquo prohibitionis modo in- 
hibuerit. Puer enim properat ad mare, et a patre 
expectatur in adverſo littore. Et, de mandato 
Regis, Baiocenſis et Sagienſis cum puero vadunt. 
Ricardus de Humet non ibit. Regina Cadomi 
1 donec gaudii hujus certitudinem ac- 
ceperit. Literæ ergo Domini Papæ ſuper pro- 
hibitione conſecrationis hujus diu eſt quod mare 


tranſierunt; 
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BOOK. nl. tranſierunt; ſed inutiles prorſus effectæ in manu 
ils cui traditæ funt perierunt, nec alicui oſtenſæ, 
nec ullatenus propalatæ. Quid igitur proſunt que 
ſic occultantur, per quas nec coronæ impoſitio nec 
rſonæ unctio ceſſabit? Certiflime enim ſciatis 
| ſine dilatione futurum. Etſi non auderet 
Eboracenſis, manus cruentas apponeret carnfew 
nſis. Hoc autem fit contra vos, ut nec diu- 
- tids liceat etiam ſperare de pace, cui non ſoliim pax 
differtur, ſed tota ſpes pacis et reconciliationis 
aufertur. Dixit enim nobis Richardus de Wel- 
ceſtre, qui pro accelerando tranſitu pueri venit, 
altera be, uſque Cadomum, et ſtatim reverſus eſt 
cum illo; dixit, inquam, ille, quod pacem veſtram 
omnibus modis differret, et ſi aliter non poſſet, non 
folim Domino Papa, fed etiam jpſi Deo inobe- 
diens Rex uſque ad mortem exiſteret, ante quam 
vobiſcum pacem haberet. Nolite ergo ſperare in 
iniquitate, nec Templariis illis credite, qui non 
ambulant in ſimplicitate, ſed Regis potids, quam 
veſtram voluntatem exequi cupientes, vobis nihil 
aliud quim mendacia, de Rege et Patre mendacu, 
adferunt, ut decipiant. Quicquid enim Rex 184 
vebiſcum dolus ft et nequitia. Sed, ut pace ve 
loquar, ſtultum decipit verbis inanibus, ut interim 
ſibi magis provideat, et de tractu temporis contra 
vos majores inſidias paret, et laqueos præparet 
fortiores, Quid igitur facies, hominum miſerrime, 
i tibi fuerit ſub temporis brevitate ſubſtratum ad 
. quod tantis temporibus ſuſpiraſti : fi per alium Rex 
| fuerit affetius qui non nift per te regnare debuerat ? 
b Immo quid facies, ſi inimicus tuus Regem tibi 
vit inimicum, ut contra te, in Patris au- 
xilium, quantò junior, tantò fortior, manus inſur- 
gat? Verdm quid faciet Rex ipſe Francorum, 
cujus ita filia contemnitur, cui regnum aufertur, 
E en poſteritas candemnatur ? Cur enim 


ejus 
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gloriam conſequeretur, fi ipſa modd corona in 
digna judicatur ? Forſitan non movebitur Rex ille 
nimitim juſtus, nec ſuum filiæque contemptum 
vindicabir, ſed magis in ſud juſtitia w- Mo- 
deratè loquor in Chriſtum Domini, ſed tamen pro 
nihilo ei coronam Franciæ deferet qui  coronam 
Angliz tam facile aufert. Unicum ergd et ſin- 
gulare ei et vobis remedium eſt, ut, ſine omni 
dilatione, ad Reginam et ad Richardum de Humet 
nuncios mittat, qui ex ſui parte prohibeant ne fiat, 
fi factum erit, ab utroque cum diffiduciũ 
ſeparentur. Sic enim territi "Richardus et Regina 
mittent ad Regem, et Regis impedietur voluntas. 
Nuncius enim Regis Francorum, vel veſter, nullus 
bern, ad Regem noſtrum accedere. Et, ſi literas 
omini Papæ deferret, mitteretur in carcerem; ſi 
Regis Franciæ, teneretur honeſte, ſed non pro- 
cederet, donec negotium ad aures Regis perveniret. 
Currite ergò ſtatim ad Regem, et advocate Seno- 
nenſem, ut aliquod opponatur obſtaculum huic 
operi, quod, in perſonæ Regis contemptum, et 
in cauſſæ veſtræ præjudicium, noſcitur agitari. De 
cætero ſciatis * novum Archidiaconum 
Bathonenſem, nuper a ad Archiepiſcopum 
Rothomagenſem dy et ＋ Nivernenſi Epiſcopo 
tranſeundi inducias impetraſſe uſque ad ſequentem 
Dominicam. Publicè enim Thomas ille clamavit, 
et multi alii quotidiè clamant, Regem in proximo 
eſſe venturum: Quod penitds eſt falſiſſimum. Per 
Epiſcopatus ergo et Abbatias, et per domos Regias, 
uſque ad montem S. Michaelis formicino gradu 
Nivernenſis incedit, et qui in terra ſua quindecim 
eſſet contentus, triginta ſex equitaturas adducit. 

Dicitur ergo, quod magis ſitit pecuniam R 

quam pacem Regni; magis lucrum ſuum, quam 
8 veſtrum. Et res ſatis manifeſtis in- 
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BO OK III. diciis declaratur. Sextà enim feria poſt octavum 
i Pentecoſtes venit Cadomum, unde tunc filius Regis 


exierat, cum quo Nivernenſis optimè, ſi vellet, 
tranſire potuiſſet. Sed dicitur ei Regem citò eſſe 
venturum, aut navem Regiam venturam propter 
ipſum... Et ſic homo ille, mores gentis veſtræ pe- 
nitüs ignorans, fallaciis capitur, nec in manu <us 
verbum Domini proſperatur. Verùm, fi aſtutias 
iſtas intelligeret, ſi concito gradu ad mare pro- 
Peraret, oporteret Archiepiſcopum præire, et iſtum 
Regis reſponſum expectare. Et, ſi omninò vellet 
tranſire, navem quidem et inſtrumenta navis in- 
veniret, ſed gubernator nullus appareret. Singuli 
enim fugerent, vel ſe nihil ſcire dicirent, vel ventum 
penitùs eſſe adverſum jurarent. Stultus ergo fuit, 
M1 veniendi per vos voluntatem habuit, qui per 
Flandriam ire diſpoſuit. Statim ergo literas Regis, 
et literas Senonenſis, et nuncium veſtrum, ad Ni- 
vernenſem dirigite, ut cum omni celeritate Regi- 
nam Cadomi morantem conveniat, quatends ei 
tranſitum paret. Que fi noluerit ob manifeſtam 
impoſſibilitatem, idem Epiſcopus ad vos revertatur, 
facturus citids quod facturus eſt. Nolite enim de 
cœtero parcere, ſed totum ſpiritum effundite, totum 
 gladium evaginate, quoniam non reſpiciet vos oculus 
Regis uſque in ſemptiternum. Reſpiciat autem ſuper 
vos et ſuper oves paſcuæ ſuæ oculis Pietatis Divinæ, 
et magis de principibus victoriæ gloriam, quam 
principum _ non veram, Eccleſiæ ſuæ con- 
ferre dignetur. V alete. Et, ſi adverſitas incre- 


buerit, nolite timere quia Dominus Tappen manum 
0 i. | : 
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No XX. 
Ep. xlv. J. v. Alexandro Pape Thomas Con- 
tuariemſis Archiepiſcopus. 


Sereniſiimo Domino et Patri Chariſſimo, Alexandro 
Dei gratid ſummo Pontiſici, Thomas S. Cantuarienſis 
Eccleſie miniſter humilis, ſalutem et omnem cum 

ſumma devotione obedientiam. | 


1 oculo reſpexit Deus Ec- BOOK II. 


cleſiam ſuam, et tandem triſtitiam ejus in ———— 
lætitiam commutavit. Nec dubium, Pater, quin, 1 
ſi nobis vera dicentibus ab initio fuiſſet creditum, p. 356. vol. 
cornua retunderentur eorum, qui ventilabant, con- iv. 
terebant, et varus plagis vulnerabant Ecclefiam, ut, 
exterminata prorſus hbertate ejus, et evacuatà au- 
thomtate Divine Legis, vigerent conſuetudines aut 
potiùs abuſiones veterum tyranorum, Romanus Pon- 
tifex neſciretur in Anglia, et ſponſe Chriſti privi- 
legia fine reparationis ſpe delerentur. Ecce enim 
ad noviſſimas literas veſtras, quibus Domino Regi 
Anglorum innotuit, quod ei ulterits non parceretis, 
ſicut nec peperciſtis Frederico di#o Imperatori, cum 
intellexiſſet terram ejus, amotis omnibus ſubterfu- 
giis, interdicto ſubjiciendam eſſe, et Epiſcopos, fi 
qui forte non obedirent, ſuſpendendos et excom- 
municandos, illicò nobiſcum pacem fecit, ad ho- 
norem Dei, et maximam, ut ſperamus, Eccleſiz 
utilitatem. Nam de conſuetudinibus, quas tanta 
pertinacia vendicare conſueverat, nec mutire præ- 
ſumpſit: Nullum à nobis vel aliquo noſtrorum exe- 
t juramentum. Poſſeſſiones, quas occaſione diſ- 
55 nſionis hujus eccleſiæ noſtræ abſtulerat, prout eas 
in chartula expreſſeramus, nobis conceſſit: pacem, 
et ſecuritatem, et reditum, omnibus noſtris promiſit, 
7 et 
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Ill. et oſculum, fi tamen vellemus eum eatenus perur- 


geri: ut non modo in omnibus articulis viftus apare- 


ret, ſed ut perjurus diceretur ab biis, qui audierant ip- 
ſum juraſſe, quod non erat nos ed die in oſculo recep- 
turus. Nos autem, habito plurium ſapientium con- 
ſilio, et maximè Domini Senonenſis, qui pacem 
noſtram cæteris ſollicitiꝭs et efficaciùs procurabat, 
cum ipſo ad colloquium Regis acceſſimus quem, 
Deo faciente, qui omnes illos amoverat qui ſancti- 
tatem veſtram variis dolis circumvenire ſoliti ſunt, 
aded mutatum invenimus, ut, quod fine circum- 
ſtantium admiratione non contigit, animus ejus in 
nullo videretur à quietis conſiliis abhorrere. Nam, 
ut nos procul adventantes conſpexit, à circumfusaà 
turba exiliens occurrit properus, et, capite detecto, 
nos in ſalutationis verba prorumpere geſtientes ſalu- 
tatione prævenit, et habitis paucis ſermonibus, ſolis 
nobis præſentibus cum Domino Senonenſi, nos, 
illo divertente, ſtupentibus univerſis, traxit in par- 
tem, et diu tantà familiaritate collocutus eſt, ut vi- 
deri poſſet, nunquàm inter nos aliquam fuiſſe diſ- 
_ cordjam. Omnes fere, quotquot aderant, lætiſ- 
ſima admiratione ſtupentes, plurimorum genis la- 
crymarum imbre madentibus, glorificabant Deum, 
et benedicebant beatam Magdalenam, in cujus 
ſolemnitate Rex converſus eſt à viis priſtinis, ut 
toti terre ſuæ lætitiam reformaret, et eccleſiæ red- 
deret pacem. Corripuimus eum, adhibità modera- 
tione quam oportuerat adhiberi, vias quibus inceſ- 
ſerat, et pericula quæ undique imminebant, paten- 
ter oſtendimus. Rogavimus et monuimus ut re- 
diret ad cor, ut dignos fructus pœnitentiæ faciens, 
et Eecleſiæ, quam non mediocriter læſerat, mani- 
feſta boni compenſatione ſatisfaciens, purgaret con- 
ſcientiam, et redimeret famam: Nam ab iniquis 
conſiliarüs -potids, quam à propriæ voluntatis in- 
ſtinctu, grave utriuſque diſpendium * 
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Cùàm autem hæc omnia, non modò patienter, ſed et BOOK UI. 
benigne, audiret, et emendationem promitteret, ad- wy 
jecimus ſibi neceſſarium eſſe ad ſalutem, et liberis 
ſuis ad incolumitatem et indemnitatem conceſſæ 
divinitus poteſtatis, ut in eo Sanctæ Cantuarienſi 
Eccleſiæ, Marri ſuæ, diligentids ſatisfaceret, in quo 
eam nuper graviſſimè læſerat: Nam filium ſuum, 
contra jus antiquiflimum Eccleſiæ noſtræ, fecerat 
enormiter coronari, uſurpatione Archiepiſcopi Ebo- 
racenſis, qui contra vetuſtiſſimam conſuetudinem, 
et poſt prohibitionem veſtram, et etiam in aliena 
provincià, conſecrationem hanc exequi cæcà nimis 
et temeraria ambitione præſumpſit. In quo ille 
paululum reluctans, | puns tamen ante, ſe nihil 
proponere vel propoſiturum eſſe animo contendendi, 
Quis, inquit, coronavit Regem Wilhelmum, qui 
ſibi Angliam ſubjugavit, et Reges ſaccedentes ? 
Nonne Eboracenſis, aut alius Epiſcopus, prout illi 
placebat qui coronandus erat in Regem? Ad quæ 
nos, quod ex celebri gentis noſtræ claret hiſtoria, 
reſpondimus, quod, eo tempore quo Anglia capta 
eſt a Normannis, Cantuarienſis Eccleſia proprium 
non habebat Antiſtitem, ſed quaſi captiva tenebatur 
a quodam Stigando, qui illam, ſicut et Vintomen- 
ſem, et Londonienſem, et Vigornenſem, et Elien- 
ſem Eccleſiam, publice poteſtatis et amicorum 
viribus, contra inhibitionem Romani Pontificis, 
occupaverat, A poſtolicæ ſedis communione carens 
et gratia, Unde, et de mandato ejus a præfato 
Rege captus in carcere diem obiit. Qua neceſſi- 
tate tunc, quod nec ante, nec poſt, lectum eſt vel 
auditum, Archiepiſcopus Eboracenſis, qui clarioris 
erat opinionis, illi Regi coronam impoſuit. Lan- 
francus vero filium ejus, Regem Wilhelmum, 
cognomento et colore Rufum, conſecravit in Regem, 
præſente Thoma Eboracenſi Archiepiſcopo, nec 
in eo ſibi officio aliquid yendicante, Poſt cujus 
4 obitum, 
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BOOK 11. obitum, cùm ſanctus Anſelmus Cantuarienſis Ar- 
dchiepiſcopus exularet, ex eadem cauſſa, qua et nos, 


unus ſuffraganeorum Cantuarienſis Eccleſiæ, S. 
Girardus Herefordenſis, vice Archiepiſcopi ſui tunc 
abſentis, Regem Henricum, non contradicente 
Archiepiſcopo Eboracenſi, conſecravit. Revertente 
autem ab exilio Beato Anſelmo, acceſſit ad eum 
Rex Henricus, tradens ei diedema, et rogans ut 
eum coronaret, nec imputaret illi quòd ipſum, ne- 

ceſſitate Regni præpediente, non expectaverat. 
Fatebatur enim coram omnibus hanc eſſe Cantua- 
rienſis Eccleſiæ dignitatem, ut Anglorum Reges 
inungat et conſecret. Et hac quidem ſatisfactione 
placatus Sanctus Archiepiſcopus approbavit quod à 
ſuffraganeo ſuo factum fuerat, et Regi Coronam 
impoſuit. Quare ergo tunc ſiluit Eboracenſis Archie- 
piſcopus, et ſibi Cantuarienſis Eccleſiæ ſuffraganeum 
præferri ſuſtinuit? Nunquid Thomas Senior, qui 
Eboracenſem regebat Eccleſiam, et Lanfranco 
Cantuarienſi, de literis et amicorum copia intumeſ- 
cens, multos labores texuit, et Eccleſiam ſuam 
ampliavit in plurimis, hæc obmutuiſſet, pauperi ce- 
dens Epiſcopo, niſi ſibi de Archiepiſcopi Cantua- 
rienſis Primatu et Dignitate conſtaret? Deinde, 
poſt triginta et ſex annos, Regem Stephanum, 

rædeceſſorem veſtrum, a deceſſore noſtro Wil- 
550 fuiſſe conſecratum, præſente Thurſtano Ebo- 
racenſi Archiepiſcopo, nec ſe immiſcente nego- 
tio, aut contradicente, certo certius eſt. Quo poſt 
novem et decem annos in fata collapſo, bonæ me- 
moriæ Theobaldus Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopus, 
qui, pro veſtra promotione, cum ſuis omnibus, la- 
bores innumeros, damna irreparabilia, et pericula 
plurima, memoratu et relatu horrenda, ſuſtinuit, et 
Regnum, quod in aliam familiam jam tranſierat, 
Avi veſtri liberis reſtituit, vos inunxit et coronavit 
in Regem, præſente iſto Eboracenſi Rogerio qui 
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nunc eſt, et, ut ſcitis, nec cooperante nec contra- BOOK 10, 
dicente, nec aliquid agente, niſi eo modo quo mi 
nimus Epiſcoporum, ſacris indutus veſtibus, audiens 
intererat ſolemnitati. Cùm ergo tanta facilitate 
animi, aut potius conſiliariorum veſtrorum pravitate, 
matrem veſtram, Cantuarienſem Eccleſiam, ſine 
cauſſæ cognitione, jure antiquo ſpoliaſtis, quod 
pluſqquam octuaginta annis inconcuſſè poſſediſſe 
dignoſcitur, nunquid perpetuare voluiſtis inimicitias 
inter Eccleſiam et Liberos veſtros? Aut, ſi tantum 
præſumptionis Eboracenſi Archiepiſcopo fuerat in- 
dulgendum, ut novo Regi munus conſecrationis 
impenderet, cur provinciam ſuam excedens invaſit 
noſtram ? cur tam ipſum, quam ſuffraganeos noſtros, 
in crimen inobedientiæ impuliſtis ? Receperant 
enim. inhibitionem Domini Pape, ne hoc in ab- 
ſentia noſtrà aliquo modo præſumerent. Denique, 
fi ſubſtitutionem filu et conſecrationem properabatis 
impleri, cur eos, quos ab ore Summi Pontificis no- 
minatim, et à nobis, excommunicatos eſſe conſta- 
bat, à tanti ſacramenti ſolemnitate non curaſtis ex- 
cludere? Nunquid conſecratio ſine participio exe- 
crationis non videbatur implenda? His, et pluribus 
aliis ad hunc articulum pertinentibus, quæ temporis 
brevitas non admittit, diligenter et modeſtè pro- 
poſitis, rogavimus attentids, ut hujus læſionis noſtræ 
jacturam, pro amore Dei, et ſalute ſua, et libero- 
rum indemnitate, repararet, et tantæ præſumptionis 
emendaret exceſſum. Ille verò ſe de mandato 
veſtro, quod pridem obtinuerat, adversùs hanc pe- 
titionem noſtram tutum eſſe reſpondit, et ſuper hoc 
literas protulit, quibus conſtitit Epiſcopis celebra- 
turis hoc munus ſibi indultum eſſe, ut filium ſuum 
faceret à quocunque vellet Epiſcopo coronari. Ad 
quod ei reſpondentes ſupplicavimus, ut reduceret ad 
animum quando et quare literas impetraſſet, quibus 
ſuum et Epiſcoporum defendere nitebatur exceſſum. 
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BO OR 11. Conſtabat enim eas, quando Cantuarienſis Eccleſia 


vacabat, eo propoſito fuiſſe impetratas, ne Ebora- 
cenſis Archiepiſcopus, ſi præfatam Cantuarienſem 
Eccleſiam diutiùs vacare contingeret, ad innovandi 
Regis coronationem præ cæteris provinciæ noſtræ 
Epiſcopis auderet aſpirare. Et ut, Domine mi 
Rex, hæc fideliùs et familiariùs recollatis, nonne 
tunc palam ſolebatis aſſerere, quod filium veſtrum 
malletis decollari, quàm ut ſæpè dictus Eboracenſis 
capiti ejus hæreticas manus imponeret? Certum 
verò eſt quòd priori mandato per poſterius dero- 
gatur. Eſto ergo quod tunc tales literas impetra- 
veritis, noſtræ verò, quia poſteriores ſunt, illis de- 
buerant derogaſſe: unde conſtat vobis, et alus ſapi- 
entibus, cujus momenti habendum ſit quod contra 
Jus uſurpatum eſt, præſertim cm Regis conſecratio, 


cut et alia ſacramenta, de jure cauſſam habeat, 


et totam ſubſtantiam nanciſcatur. Neque hæc 
dicta videantur, quòd degradari velimus filium 


veſtrum, aut in aliquo minorari; quia ſucceſſus 


ejus et ampliationem gloriæ exoptamus, et ad eam 
laborabimus modis omnibus in Domino; ſed ut in- 
dignationem Dei, et ſanctorum, qui in Cantuarienſi 
Eccleſia requieſcunt, et graviter injuriati ſunt, a 
vobis et ab Illo pariter arceatis. Quod fieri poſſe 


non credimus, nifi per condignam ſatisfactionem; 


quia a ſæculis inauditum eſt, quod aliquis Cantua- 
rienſem Eccleſiam læſerit, et non fix correctus aut 
contritus a Chriſto Domino. Subintulit ergo Rex, 
vultu hilari et voce jucunda : Si filium meum diligitis, 
auplici, Jure facitis quod debetis. Nam et ego vobis 
alum dedi in filium, eumque, ut meminiſſe poteſtis, re- 
cepiſtis de manu mea. Et inſe vos tantd affettione 
dilig it 2 Ul aligu en inimicorum veſtrorum refto” lumine 


negueat intueri. Hos enim jam continuiſſet, nifi obſti- 


tiſſet reverentia et timor nominis mei. Sed ſcio quod 
vos gravis de eis, etiam quam aporteat, ulciſcetur, 
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guam cio tempus et occaſionem acceperit. Nec dubitogOOK Il. 
guin Eccleſia Cantuarienſis nobilifjima fit inter omnes 


Ecclſias Occidentis, nec eam jure ſuo privare volo, 
guin potiits, juxta confilium veſtrum, dabo operam, ut 
et in hoc articulo relevetur, et priſtinam in omnibus 
recuperet dignitatem. Illis autem, qui me et vos 
haftenus prodiderunt, Deo propitio, fic reſpondebo, ut 
exigunt merita proditorum. Cium' ergo equo deſiliens 
me humiliarem ad pedes ejus, arrepto ſcanſili me 
coëgit aſcendere, et viſus illachrymari ait: 2wid 
multa ? Domine Archiepi ſcope, reſtituamus nobis in- 
vicem veteres affectiones, et alter alteri, quod potuerit, 
bonum 'exhibeat, et præcedentis odii prorſus fimus im- 
memores. Sed mibi, quæſo, coram his qui procul ad- 
Jpiciunt, honorem exhibeatis. Et tranſiens ad illos, 
quia paucos ibi, quos lator præſentium indicabit, 
videbat amatores diſcordiæ, et odii incentores, ait, 
ut tam illorum quam omnium, nequid male dicerent, 
ora præcluderet: Si ego, cum Archiepiſcopum ad omne 
Bonum paratum inveniam, ei viciſim bonus non fuero, 
Func ero nequior cæteris hominibus, et mala, que de 
me dicuntur, vera eſſe probabo. Nec aliud conſilium 
| ius aut utilius crediderim, quam ut ipſum ſtudeam 
benignitate præcedere, et tam charitate quam beneficits 


ſuperare. Sermonem Regis cum ſumma gratula- 


tione fer: quotquot aderant, exceperunt. Miſit 
ergo ad nos Epiſcopos ſuos, qui monerent ut peti- 


tionem noſtram coram omnibus faceremus. Et, fi - 


quorundam ex ipſis conſilio credidiſſemus, in arbi- 
trium ejus contuliſſemus prorſus et nos et totam 
cauſam Eccleſiæ. Nam ab initio uſque nunc 2 
Scribis et Phariſæis ſuis egreſſa eſt iniquitas, et de 
authoritate ſeniorum invaluit, qui debuerant regere 


Populum. Sed benedictus Deus, qui non permiſit, 


ut in conſilium illorum tranſiret anima noſtra, et 


Eccleſiæ libertatem aut juſtitiam Dei exponeremus 
cujuſcunque r Illis autem dimiſſis, 
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habita deliberatione cum Domino Senonenſi et 
Chriſti pauperibus, ſocits peregrinationis et pro- 
ſcriptionis noſtræ, in eo firmavimus propoſitum, ut 
quæſtionem conſuetudinum, nec damnorum quæ 
Eccleſiæ noſtræ intulerat, nec uſurpatæ conſecra- 
tionis querelam, nec Eccleſiaſticæ libertatis aut 
honoris noſtri diſpendium, aliquo modo confer- 
remus in arbitrium ejus. Et fic accedentes ad 
Regem et ſuos, cum omni humilitate rogavimus 
per os Domini Senonenſis, qui verbi noſtri bajulus 
erat, ut nobis gratiam ſuam reſtitueret, pacem et 
ſecuritatem, tam nobis quam noſtris, Cantuari- 
enſem Eccleſiam et poſſeſſiones ejus, quas ex- 
ceptas in chartula legerat; et ut miſericorditer 
emendaret quod contra nos et Eccleſiam noftram 
fuerat in filii ſui coronatione præſumptum; pro- 
mittentes ei amorem et honorem, et quicquid obſequii 
Regi et Principi poteſt ab Archiepiſcopo exhiberi in 
Domino. Ille verbum acceptans annuit, et nos et 
noſtros qui aderant recepit in gratiam ſuam. Et 
quia non præceperatis, ut ipſe nobis et noſtris ab- 
lata reſtituerit, neque à nobis poterat impetrari aut 
poterit, Deo authore, ut ea remittamus, juxta man- 
datum veſtrum repetitio eorum dilata eſt, non 
ſublata. Nam ſi præcepiſſetis eo vigore, quem in 


noviſſimis expreſſiſtis, ut reſtituerentur, haud du- 
bium quin ſatisfeciſſet, et poſteris dediſſet exem- 


plum, toti Eccleſiæ Dei, et maximè Apoſtolicæ 
ſedi, perpetuo profuturum. Tandem itaque no- 
biſcum multa et diu conferens, cùm nos duo ſoli 
fere uſque ad veſperam collocuti eſſemus, ſecundum 
morem familiaritatis antique, in hoc convenimus, 
ut, eo diſcedente, rediremus gratias acturi Chriſti- 
aniſſimo Regi, et aliis Benefactoribus noſtris, rever- 


ſuri ad ipſum rebus compoſitis, et aliquamdiu mora- 
turi circà eum, antequàm redeamus in Angliam, ut 


omnibus innoteſcat, in quantam familiaritatem et 
* gratiam 
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gratiam nos receperit. Expectabimus autem in BO Ok Il. 
Francia donec redeant nuncu noſtri, quos ad re 
cipiendas poſſeſſiones noſtras deſtinavimus; quia 
non eſt in animo noſtro ut redeamus ad ipſum, 
quamdiu de terra Eccleſiæ paſſum pedis abſtulerit. 
Nam in reſtitutione poſſeſſionum facile advertemus, 
qua ſinceritate agatur nobiſcum. Nec tamen ve- 
remur, quin impleat quod promiſit, niſi eum præ- 
pediant conſiliarii, quos de pravitate conſcientiæ 
ſtimulus quieſcere non permittit. Hi ſiquidem ne 
comprehendantur in operibus manuum ſuarum, 
errores ſuos impunitate donari moliuntur, autho- 
ritate et conſortio Regiæ Majeſtatis. Hi nos in 
ſortem Balaamitarum conantur impellere, ut, vivi- 
ficantes animas quæ non vivunt, criminoſos in 
ſcelere deprehenſos abſolvamus ſine poenitentia et 
confeſſione erroris ; quam utique poteſtatem Deus 
nec alu indulſit, nec retinuit ſibi. Niſi adquieve- 
rimus, pacem et concordiam cum Domino Rege 
initam machinantur infringere. Sed, Deo authore, 
nec ſic nos inducent, ut, ſedem ponentes ex adverſo 
Altiſſimi, gloriemur inaniter nos vivificare aut ju- 
ſtificare quos ille non vivificat. Certum enim eſt 
quanticumque Paſtoris ſententiam jure veraciſſimo 
non tenere, ſi Divino judicio reprobatur. Nos 
tamen ſub ipſo diſceſſu noſtro, ſive paci invidens, 
ſive amicis et familiaribus proſpicere volens, ad in- 
ſtantiam, ſicut dicitur, Gaufredi Cantuarienſis 
Archi- diaconi, Exonienſis Epiſcopus, ſatis argute 
et inſtanter, Rege, Epiſcopis, et Proceribus præ- 
ſentibus, ſollicitavit circa articulum iſtum, dicens 
opportere, ut, quemadmodum Dominus Rex fideles 
noſtros in gratiam receperat, ita nos omnes qui cum 
illo ſteterant in gratiam reciperemus. Cui re- 
ſpondimus, “hic, fi placeret illi, diſtinctionem ne- 
75 admittendam. Nam in eis, quorum ad- 
vocationem ſuſceperat, erant homines diverſæ con- 
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m. ditionis, et alii nocentiores, ali minds, alii in com- 


munione Eccleſiæ, alii excommunicati, contractu 
et participatione anathematis, aut ſententia, alit in 
ſummi conſtitutionem inciderant, et ſine authoritate 
ejus abſolvi non poſſunt, alii ex variis cauſſis x 
nobis vel ab aliis Paſtoribus ſuis juſto ſunt ana- 
themate condemnati. Proinde in perſonis et cauſis 
tam diſſimilibus ratio juris et æquitatis vetat idem 
eſſe judicium. Nos autem ad omnes, quantum in 
nobis eſt, pacem et charitatem habentes, Domini 
Regis audito conſilio, ad honorem Eceleſiæ Dei, 
ſuum, et noſtrum, necnon et ſalutem eorum quibus 
reconciliatio quæritur, negotium Deo propitio mo- 
derabimur, ut ſi quis eorum, quod abſit, | 
caruerit, reconciliationis expers, hoc ſibi, non nobis, 
debeat imputare,” Cùũm autem ad hec præfatus 
Gaufredus Archidiaconus, adhuc excommunicatus, 
ſicut incentor diſcordiæ, ita et contemptor juſtæ 
ſententiæ, tumidus reſponderet, Dominus Rex, ne 
ſuborientia hinc inde verba cauſas odii et ſopitæ 
inimicitiæ fomitem inſtaurarent, nos de turba ex- 
trahens, rogavit ne curaremus que dicerentur à 
talibus, et ut, pacato animo et tranquillo, et licen- 
tiam et benedictionem dantes, cum gratià Dei et 
ſua rediremus ad hoſpitium noſtrum. Poſteà verò 
accepimus, quod venerabiles viri, Dominus Rotho- 
magenſis et Epiſcopus Nivernenſis, quos inter nos 
et Dominum Regem juſſeratis eſſe mediatores, et 
qui de pace noſtra folliciri extiterunt,. Epiſcopo 
Sagienſi tranſeunti in Angliam .dederunt in man- 
datis, ut excommunicatos noſtros abſolveret, ſed 
incertum eſt, an ei formam quam illis dederatis 
præſcripſerint, aut, fi præſcripta eſt, an cam ſit 
idem Epiſcopus ſecuturus. Verumtamen nec illis 
mandare licuit, niſi quatents poteſtatem à vobis 
acceperunt, nec ille aliquid egit, ſi fines, quos præ- 
ſcripſeratis, exceſſit. Unde fi placet, neceſſe eſt, 
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ut, {i aliter abſoluti ſunt, præcipiatis eos ſententiâ, BOOK Ii. 
2 tenebantur, arctari, donec ſecundùm Eccleſiæwʒ 


formam jurent, ut ante juſſeratis, ſe veſtro mandato 
parituros, et illis, qui taliter abſolvi meruerint, in 
virtute obedientiæ injungatis, quatenùs mandatum, 
quod eis ex parte veſtra faciemus, inviolabiliter ob- 
ſervent, vel ad vos infra terminum quem præfigetis 
accedant, ut audiant veſtrum, ſubjectà pœna, niſi 
paruerint, ut in priſtinam ſententiam, ſublato Ap-- 
pellationis obſtaculo, reponantur. Neque hæc 
dicimus, Deo teſte, vindictam expetentes, cum 
ſcriptum eſſe noverimus, non quæres ultionem, nec 
memor eris injuriæ avium tuorum; ſed ut Eccleſia 
correctionis exemplo poſſit per Dei gratiam im- 
poſterum roborari, et pœna paucorum multos 
ædificet. Nam, ut Spiritus 8. Author, flagellats 
peſtilente ſapiens eruditur. Nec vigere poterit Apo- 
ſtolicæ ſedis authoritas, niſi percellantur et hi, qui 
Laicorum patrocinio abutentes, excommunicati 
aut prohibiti præſumpſerunt Divina celebrare. 

uid enim ſolus Epiſcopus, quantum libet Ec- 
cleſiæ Romanæ devotus, poterit, fi ab obedientia 
ejus ad nutum potentum receſſerint ſacerdotes et 
clerus ſuus? Nihil enim eſt quod Eccleſiam magis 
debilitet, quam quòd Apoſtolica ſedes talia, cum 
emergunt, facile preterit impunita. Hæc dicentes 
ſcimus nobis in his exequendis, fi placuerit vobis, 
magnos, Deo tamen propitio vincibiles, imminere 
labores, Sed præelegimus arctam et anguſtam 
viam ſequi, quæ ducit ad vitam, quàm latam et 
ſpatioſam, quæ per illecebras ſæculi trahit ad inferos. 
De mandato veſtro damnorum noſtrorum ad præſens 
tacita eſt repetitio. Placeat Serenitati veſtræ, 
qualiter vos hic procedere oporteat i Latore præ- 
ſentium exaudire, et injuriam corrigere, quæ nobis 
et Eccleſiæ noſtræ illata eſt in coronatione filii 
Regis, alio, contra morem antiquum et mandatum 
By : L1l4 veltrum, 
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———— noftram. Neceſſitas nos coëgit excedere modum 

| ſcribendi, timor et reverentia de dicendis plura 
reprimere compulerunt, fed Apoſtolica Dignatio 
et Clementia Paternæ Manſuetudinis immodera- 
tioni, ſi placet, veniam dabit, et quæ dicenda fue- 
rant, a Latore præſentium ſolità pietate exaudiat, 


et petitiones, quas per eum porrigimus, celerids 
jubrat adimpleri. | 


No XXI. 
Ep. Ixx. JI. v. Thomas Cantuarienſis Arcbi- 
| epiſcopus Dilectæ Filie ſue Idones. 


Thomas Dei gratia Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopus, et 

ſedis Apoſtolice Legatus, Dilefiz Filiæ ſue Idoneæ 
ſalutem, et per ſeverantem in virtute Obedientiæ et 
Juſtitiæ zelo vigorem. 


This refers to I NFIRMA mundi elegit Deus, ut fortia debel- 
p. 345. vol. J laret, intumeſcentemque contra Deum audaciam 
ley Holofernis, viris deficientibus, -Ducibus exanimatis, 
et ſacerdotibus fere deſerentibus legem, feminæ 
virtus extinxit. Heſter electa eſt, ut exulantis et 
condemnatæ Eccleſiæ ſalutem procuraret. Titu- 
bantibus Apoſtolis, fugientibus, et, quod magis 
eſt, in perfidiam lapſis, Dominum Paſſioni addictum 
proſecutæ ſunt mulieres; et, quod amplioris eſt fidei 
manifeſtum, etiam mortuo obſecutæ meruerunt 
Angelorum viſu et alloquio confortari, et percipere 
Dominicæ Reſurrectionis primitias, et, latentibus 
Apoſtolis et ferè deſperatione ſubmerſis, redemp- 
toris gloriam et Evangelii gratiam nunciare. Spe- 
; ramus autem te in illarum, Deo authore, tranſituram 
«lie confortiym, quarum Chriſti zelo ſuccenſa ap- 
„ I prehendis 
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prehendis exemplum. Quia ſpiritus charitatis, qui ; OO K Ii. 
a corde tuo timorem expulit, per gratiam ſuam  .—J} 


faciet, ut tibi, licet ardua videantur quæ neceſſitas 
Eccleſiæ fieri conſtantiùs et inſtantids exigit, non 
modo poſſibilia, fed facilia ſint credenti. Hic ergo 
de fervore, quem habes in Domino, ſpe concepta, 
tibi mandamus, et in remiſſionem peccatorum in- 
jungimus, quatends literas Domini Pape, quas tibi 
mittimus, Venerabili Fratri noſtro Rogerio Ebo- 
racenſi Archiepiſcopo tradas, ſi fieri poteſt, præ- 
ſentibus fratribus et Co- epiſcopis noſtris; aut fi 
eos præſentes habere nequiveris, hoc ipſum facias 
in præſentia eorum quos adeſſe contigerit. Et, ne 
originale ſcriptum poſſit aliqua tergiverſatione ſup- 
primi, tranſcriptum ejus legendum circumſtantibus 
tradas, et eis, prout pleniùs te nuncius inſtruet, 
mentem aperias literarum. Labori tuo, filia, præ- 
mium grande proponitur, remiſſio peccatorum, 
fructus immarceſcibilis et corona gloriæ, quam 
tandem Beatæ peccatrices, Magdalena et Ægyptiaca, 
deletis totius anteactæ vitæ maculis, a Chriſto 
Domino receperunt. Aderit tibi magiſtra miſeri- 
cordiæ, Filium, quem pro mundi ſalute edidit, 
Deum et hominem, rogatura, ut is ſit dux, comes, 
et patronus itineris. Et qui inferni clauſtra dirum- 
pens Dæmonum contrivit poteſtatem, licentiam 
coarctavit, ne tibi nocere valeant, manus cohibeat 
impiorum. Vale, ſponſa Chriſti, et eum cogites 
ſemper eſſe præſentem *. 


* N. B. Some faults in the printed Bruxelles edition of this, 
and ſome other preceding letters, have been corrected from the 
Cottonian and other Manuſcript copies, 
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Page g. For this purpoſe the archbiſpop bad before 
employed Jobn of Saliſbury, to compile' a book, chiefly 
drawn from the writings of Eadmer, a monk con- 
temporary with Anſelm, in which, with an account 
_ of thi merit of that prelate to Rome and the church, 
. ſeveral miracles, ſaid to have been done by him 
3 durimę bis life, and after his death, wers #tcorded. 
v. Johan. Sa- It is faid in the abovementioned bobk, that a hare 
riſb. de vita purſued by a pack of dogs having run under the 
Anſelm. in feet of Anſelm's horſe for protection, he, in com- 
Sacre, paſſion to the poor little beaſt, bid her go off ſecure- 
| the hotinds, We are alſo told in another place, that 
being to dine with a monk, who had nothing for 
his dinner but bread and cheeſe, he bid him caſt 
his net into a neighbouring river, and aſſured him 
heſhould take a fiſn big enough to feed the whole 
company: the monk did ſo, and 4 fiſh of a wonder. 
— ful magnitude wa inſtaniy caiight, to the great 
aſtoniſbment of all preſent. There are other ſtories, 
16 poſſible; ſtill more ridiculous; but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to inſtruct us what regard is due to that le- 
gend and what abſurdities the credulity of thoſe 
times could ſwallow. At the ſame time it muſt be 
noted that the author of this book was one of the 
moſt ſagacious and learned men of that age: but 
neither he, nor his patron Becket, nor Pope Alex- 
ander himſelf, was aàſhamed of any lies, which it 
was thought would be ſerviceable to the intereſt of 
the church, and do honor to it's champions in the 
opiniowof the people. 


« - 1 . = of 

This ſhould have been placed firſt after the Text; but, 

by a miſtake in dividing the copy, it was not diſcovered till 
the ſheets were worked off. 
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A. 

' AIDELAIS, daughter of Godfrey duke of Louvain, 

FF ſecond wife of Henry I. vol. i. pag. 200. : 

Adrian, pope, turned the Lord's prayer into Engliſh 
rhyme, iii. 480. 477 mg 

Agriculture, canon of a ſynod, in k ing Stephen's time, in 
favor of it, iii. 187. 

Aid for making the king's eldeſt ſon a knight, how long 
arbitrary, iii. 334. 479 2 . 

Aids, which, according to Glanville, the lord could de- 
mand of his vaſſals, of three kinds, iii. 107; one of 
them aboliſhed by Magna Charta, 108; one more, 
not mentioned by Glanville, but which naturally aroſe 
from the feudal principles, ibid. more particulars con- 
cerning aids, 401—406. 1 

Albemarle (Stephen) earl of, ſet up againſt William Ru- 
fus, i. 91; falls into his hands, but is ſet at liberty, 
ibid. William, earl of, gains a victory over the Scotch, 
288; his behaviour at the battle of Lincoln, 33. 

Albigenſes, ſome of them being come over to England, are 
cenſured by a ſynod held at Oxford, iv. 113. 

Alexander III. pope, letter to him from the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, iv. 4733 letter of his to king 
Henry, 478; letter to him from the Engliſh biſhops 
and clergy, 491; letter of his to Becket, 4943 to the 
archbiſhop ot Vork, 498. | 

Alexander and Victor, rival popes,.of whom, though the 
latter was ſupported by. the emperor and the northern 
potentates, the former, chiefly through, the favor and 
aſſiſtance of king Henry, prevails at laſt, iii, 1; Henry's 

policy wrong in not ſupporting Victor, iv. 36; _ 

35. ander 
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ander denies two requeſts made by Henry, and 
grants a third, but in ſuch a manner as to render 
it ineffectual, 34; encouraged by Louis le Jeune, 
he protects Beeket, notwithſtanding Henry's remon- 
ſtrance, 80; gives audience to the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors concerning Becket, 81; refuſes to ſend legates 
to England, to try him, 85; lets him plead his cauſe 
before him in perſon, ibid. reſolves to ſupport him, 863 
at Matilda's requeſt, procures an interview between the 
two kings, Henry and Louis, 93; a conference pro- 
poſed between him and Henry, but broken off, on a 
diſpute whether Becket ſhould be preſent; he goes to 
to Rome, 99; gives Becket power to proceed againſt 
_ his adverſaries, 138; promiſes Henry to ſend legates to 
determine Becker's cauſe, 148 ; but limits their com- 
miſſion on the road, 153; his diſcreet advice to Bec- 

" ket, 197; he ſuſpends'Becket's authority in England, 
till he had recovered the royal favor, 198; reaſons of 
bis yielding ſo far at that time, 199 ; he apologizes for 
it to Becket and Louis, yet perſiſts in his meaſures, 
201; being provoked by ſome expreſſions of Henry, he 
ſends him a threatening letter, 234; refuſes to tranſlate 

« Becket to another ſee, 242 ſenos nuncios to Henry in 
© Normandy, 250 ; conſents that the archbiſhop of York 
ſhould crown the young prince, 285; his double deal - 
ing in that matter, 286 ; remarkable words in the man- 


date, 290; he commiſſions the archbiſhop of Rouen and 
the biſhop of Nevers to conclude an agreement between 
Henry and Becket, $07—312 ;' threatens Henry and his 


dominions with excommunication and an interdict, it 
he did not make peace, 313; after that was made, he 
enforces the execution by new mandates, 339. 
Alfred, king, increaſes the maritime force of England, iii. 
623 a northern trade, one of the objects of his attention; 
he employs navigators to deſcribe the coaſts, inhabitants, 
and fiſheries of the north, 77; law of his concerning 
ſlaves, 194; author of the police of frank pledge, 196; 
© a patron of learning, 287. | 
Almoner, the pope's, prevails with Becket to make conceſ- 
ſions, iv. 23. 2 e IE 
Angevin family, or earls of Anjou, hiſtorical account of 
them, i. 162—194 ;.. Henry ſecures their friendſhip, 
208; further account of, ii. 72, 


Anſelm, 


IN DI El X. 

Anſelm, his being canonized is propoſed at the council of 
Rheims, iv. 113 his conduct and Becket's LEONE, 
I ** 

Anſelm, archbiſhop of Cariterbvi „bis conteſt with William 

Kufus in favor of the papal authority, i. 100, &c. 
leaves England, and appeals to the pope, 11); an 
honeſt and pious, but narrow-minded man, 1193 is 

recalled by Henry I. and faithful to wy? 146 yet 
ſtill obſtinate, 1 52. 

Apparel, the mode of it in England both dees and after 
the Norman Conqueſt, iii. 45-4838. 

Appeal to Rome, in Stephen s reign, ii. 28. 

regulations concerning them, iv. 481. 

—— to Rome, 59 z. ſee Becket, Henry. = 

Aquitaine, what numbers William Vim. duke tiereol, 

was able to bring out of that dutchy to the Holy war, 
ii. 81; his character, 83; Henry II. gets a right to 
this dutchy by his marriage with Eleanor, 198. 

— un inſurtection there cruſhed in its firſt begin- 
ning by Henry, iv. 205; his preſence We See 

again on a like occaſion, 249. | 

Archers, an account of them, iii. 320. 

Archdeaconry of Canterbury, how: conſiderable a aer. 
i 

Wear - earl 5 his foothing ſpeech to the pope, as am- 

bdiaſſador in Becket s affair, iv. 75; meeting with a de- 
nial, he alters his tone, 97 ; conducts the young princeſs 

of England to the duke of Saxony her huſband, 222. 

Arundel caſtle, queen Matilda lands there, 317; William 

de Albiney, earl of, adviſes ceſſation of arms between 
Stephen and Henry Plantagenet, ii. 228. 

 Athelftan, king, a remarkable law of his, iii. 74. F 

Avranches, Hugh de, earl of Cheſter, i. 82. | 

Auvergne, being a fief of Aquitaine, and the earl thereof 

having appealed to Henry, he une an aß, thither, 
n does him Juſtice, 1 Iv. 1 5 4 
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BaLDwiy, earl of Flanders, i. 192. 

f king of Jeruſalem, offers the ſucceſſion there to 
the earl of Anjou, i. 212; the advantage to Stephen by 
marrying his daughter, 2422. 

3 Baliol, 


IN D E X. 
Baliol, Bernard de, one of the northern barons, who de- 
ſended their country againſt the Galwegians, i. 271. 
Barre, Richard, envoy from Henry to the pope, iv. 303. 
Barons, how originally created, iii. 139 / ſervices re- 
_ quired of them, 130; bad more or fewer knight's- fees 
under them, 131 ſee Nebility, Tenur e, &c. 
Baronie, rule of ſucceſſion, and in eatidoms, iii. 126; 
wers territorial, 3453 yet not poſſeſſion of land alone, 
but other concurrent circumſtances, created nobility, 
3473 the «alle, or. chief ſeat of the baron, was the 
2 of the barony, i 
Barnſtaple, petition of that 8 claiming a very antient 
right to ſend burgeſſes to parliament, 404. 
Baſt, Richard, and Anbray de Vere, joint ſheriffs of eleven 
6 counties, 144 
* of Rag, that memorable one, e William 
the Conqueror and Harold, i. 29-368; of Tinch- 
braye, between Henry I. and his brother Robert, x55 ; 
of Cuton Moor, — . the Engliſh barons and. the 
Scotch, 229; of Lincoln, between Stephen and the earl 
of Gloceſter, 333. 
Beauchamp, William de, ſheriff of Worceſterſhice, and 
_ three other counties, iii. 1453. 
Becket, Thomas, raiſed to the office of the king” s chan- 
.  cellor, i, 306; accaupt of his birth, education, and 
flirſt negotiations, 307—314 3 he was the firſt Engliſh- 
man raiſed to any high office in church or ſtate ſince 
the reiga of William the Conqueror, and why, 318; 
à conſtant companion of the king, 3213 his perſonal 
. accompliſhments, ibid. manages the marriage treaty 
between the young prince and the king of France's 
daughter, 335; bis ſplendid appearance on that occa- 
fon ibid. he adviſes Henry to beſige Toulouſe, in hopes 
of his taking the king, of France priſgner, 417; bis 
ſervices and exploits in the war, 424; Henry's reaſons 
for promoting him to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
and his own conduct relative to that affair, iii. 21 ; the 
education of the young prince committed to him, 25 ; 
he is elected archbiſhop, 28; great change in his man- 
ner of life thereupon, iv. 5; ſends back the great ſeal 
to Henry, then in Normand 1 73 is cgoly received by 
bio: at his coming to Englan n. is required to give 
2 up 
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J 
up his archdeaconry, 8; goes to the council of Rheims, 
* where extraordinary honors are paid him by the pope, 
—12; ſpirit of that meeting, ibid. at his return, he 
ets up claims to ſeveral lands poſſeſſed by barons, and 
by the king himſelf, as having been alienated from the 
church, 13; he excommunicates one of the king's 
tenants without acquainting him with it, ibid. refuſes 
to yield up criminal eccleſiaſticks to the ſecular judica- 
ture, 15 ; oppoſes the reformation intended by Henry 
proceedings thereupon ; the king takes from him the | 
government of his ſon and the cuſtody of his caſtles, 
17, 18; intelligence is given to him (Becket) by the 
biſhop of Liſeaux, ibid. he continues his oppoſition to the 
' Kking's demand, but at laſt gives it up at the perſuaſion 
of the pope's almoner, 21; promiſes to obſerve the 
cuſtoms of the kingdom without any referye, 23; pro- 
© ceedings at Clarendon, ib6.—32; obſervations there- 
upon, 36; he ſecretly. obtains abſolution from the 
pope for what he had done, 373 having failed in an 
attempt * of the land, he openly oppoſes the 
| laws enacted at Clarendon, 40; refuſes to appear in the 
king's court, whither he was cited by John the king's 
mareſchal, 41; proceedings againft him at Northamp- 
ton, and his behaviour there, 42— 6; he flies from 
- thence, #b:d. particulars of his eſcape till his landing 
| near Gravelines, 57; obſexvations on the proceedings 
againft him at Northampton, 58—62; account of what 


happened to him in EY 


tram the place where he 
landed to the abbey of St. Bertin, 64-67; he has an 
interview with Richard de Lucy at St, Omers, 70; goes 
from thence into France, 71; arrives at Soiſſons, and 

receives à viſit from Louis, 81; goes to pope Alexan- 
der at Sens, ibid. pleads his cauſe before bim, and com- 
palains of the canftitutions of Clarendon, 82 ; offers to 
reſign his ſee to the pope; bis reſignation is got ac- 
cepted; he retires to the abbey of Pontigni, 873 writes 
letters of admonition and commination to the king, 121 
* ſuſpends the biſhop of Saliſdury, 123; watches three 
nights in a church at Soiſſons, before the ſhrines of ſaigts 
and the Virgin Mary, to prepare for his ſpiritual com- 
bat, 134; having excommunicated ſeveral principal 
perſons; hd intending to excommunicate the king, the 
W. Engliſh 
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Engliſh biſhops and clergy appeal againſt him to the 


pope, 139 hearing that the king had obtained legates 


from the pope in oppoſition to his legatine power, he 
prevails with the latter to make the grant of little 
effect, 177; he embarraſes their negotiation, ibid. re- 
fuſes to meet them on the borders of Henry's foreign 
territories, though promiſed a ſaſe conduct, 181; his 
report of this air to the pope, and complaints againſt 


the king, 188; is much diſtreſſed to make up his pe- 
cuniary accounts with Henry, and writes to the pope, 
191—195 ; ſubmits himſelf to his ſovereign at the in- 


ſtance of the king of France, but with certain clauſes, 


230—235 3 threatens to proceed to extremities with 
Henry, as ſoon as the reſtraint laid upon him by the 


pope ſhould be expired, 250; his petition ſent to the 


king at St. Denys, and the king's anſwer, 260 a ſe- 


cond petition, with the anſwer, 263 ; he ſtands out with 
the king about the formality of the kiſs of peace, 265 ; 
exclaims againſt the pope's conceſſions to his prejudice, 


- 289—291; beſtirs himſelf too late, to prevent the 


prince's coronation by the archbiſhop of York, and his 
chagrin on that account, 301—3o5 ; inſiſts ſtill with 
the legates on the king's kiſs, 310; and with difficulty 
conſents to come to the conference, 315; his narra- 
tive, in a letter to the pope, of the circumſtances of the 
Teconciliation, 316; his behaviour afterwards, 324; 
while accepting peace, he carries reſentment with him 


to England, 340; is particularly mortified by the king's 
_ appointing. John of Oxford to conduct him thither, 
23343; his landing at Sandwich, and triumphant re- 


ception at Canterbury, 348; refuſes to take off the ex- 
communication laid on ſeveral biſhops, 350; his ſer- 
mon and other acts on Chriſtmas-day, 352; his con- 


verſation with the four knights, 355; his behaviour 


under the aſſault in the cathedral church, where he is 
aſſaſſinated, 359 ; his character, 361. | 


Bedford, taken by Stephen, i. 263. 
Beleſeme, Robert de, earl of Shrewſbury, expelled by 


8 775 i. 160; an inſtance of his cruelty, 185. 


Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, exhorts to the cruſade, ii, 89; 
his great influence, 160. | IF 
Bertrade, wife to Fulk IV. earl of Anjou, her intrigues, 

1. 177. | igot, 


ND EX; 
Bigat, Hugh, earl of Norfolk, ii. 140. 2 
Biſhops, their lands declared, inſtead of frankalmoigne, to be 
| baronies, i. 68; their dioceſan rights infringed by the 
ſee of Rome, 153 | : 

Biſhopricks, nomination to them by the king, ii. 27. 

Blois, the earl of, affiſts Henry I. in Normandy, and gains 
a victory over the French king, i. 183; is wounded, 
ibid. ſtands by the French king as his ſovereign in diſ- 
treſs, 205; young earl aſſiſts prince Euſtace's pretenſions 
to Normandy, ii. 71. * N 

—— William de, dying, Henry procures a match be- 
tween his daughter and the ſon of che earl of Flan- 
ders, and thus ſerves both houſes, ii. 432. 

— the earl of, mediates with Louis in behalf of Henry, 


300; ſome diſputes between him and Henry adjuſted, 


— peter of, an author in Henry's time, commended, 
200; his letter, deſcribing the perſon and character of 


Henry, 3 $5 
Bac- land, what, iii. 97. | | 
Bohuri, Humphrey de, conſtable of England, in right of 
his wife, daughter of Milo, earl of Hereford, 147. 
Boterel Geoffry, ii. 15; his valor, 19. 
Boulogne, the earl of, takes up arms againſt Henty, on ac- 
count of the earldom of Mortagne, but is pacified by 
an annual penſion, iv. 167-171. 
account of the princes of that houſe, i. 242. 
Bretagne, Conan and Hoel dukes of, i. 18; held as a fief 
of Normandy under Henry I, 194. 
the ſucceſſion to that dutchy becoming diſputa- 
ble upon the death of Conan le "; Try a train of cir- 
cumſtances gives Henry at laſt the right of deciding it, 
ii. 393—400 z through the marriage of his third ſon 
Geottrey to the then duke's daughter, he obtains the 
government of it to himſelf, iv. 118; ſuppreſſes an in- 
ſurrection there, 157; his ſon eſtabliſhed in that dutchy, 
240. 
Brad, William, refuſes the regalia to Henry I, i. 138. 
Briſtol, poſſeſſed by Matilda's adherents, i. 299; prince 
Henry Plantagenet educated there, ii. 58; its great 
= anos taken notice of by W. of Malmſbury, iii. 
* . 
Vor, IV, | M m Brito, 
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Brito, Richard, iv. 353. | 
Broc, Ranulph de, threatens Becket, i iv. 2443 ; attempts to 


ſearch his papers at his landing, 347; the four knights 
- conſult with him, 355. 
Bruce, Robert de, i. 274; ſent to treat with David king 
of Scots before j Joining. battle, 276. 


C. 


CAMBRIDGE, beſieged by the earl of Eſſex, ii. 2903 | ſlate 
of it in thoſe times, iii. 292, 293. | 

Cambridgeſhire, whether annexed to the 7 of Hunt- 
ingdon, 460. 

Canon-law, taught by Vacarius, and exalted above the law 
of the land, ii. 469 ; a digeſt of it publiſhed by Gra- 

tian ea Benediine monk, at * account of that 
work, iii. 198; 3 . | 

Canute, king, 1. 2. | 

IV, king of Denmark, attempts to recover the 
kingdom of England, i. 53; is killed at bome, 

monk of Canterbury, abridged Pliny, iii. 288. 

Cary Cofile, taken by Stephen, i. 270. 

Caſtle: guard, a ſpecies of knights ſervice, i. 264. 


» 


Cathari, or Albigeneſs, an account of their tenets, iv. 


* the En glim deficient therein at the battle of 
Haſtings, i. 29. 

Celibacy, firſt impoſed on the clergy here by Henry I, i. 
153; but contrary to ſound policy, 154. 


 Cearls, i iii. 189 ; account of them, 368. 
Charters of William I, i. 59; of Henry I, 141; of 


Stephen, 243. 

— granted to towns, the import of, and motives to 
them, iii. 72; ſee Henry, John, Wi lliam, 

Champagne, earl of, his ſcheme to promote the election of 
Victor to the papacy, iii. 3. 

Chancellor of 1 the nature of his office in Henry 
IPs time, ii. 312 


Chandos, Sir John, made a knight banneret by the Black 


Prince, iii. 180. 


Chatre, Pierre de la, conteſt about his becoming 7 
biſhop of Bourges, i. 70. 


Chaumont, 


Chauniont, a caſtle and magazine of Louis in the French 
Vexin, burnt by Henry, iv. 156. 


Cheſter, Ranulph earl of, nephew to Edwin earl of Mercia, 


i. 329; provoked by Stephen's ſeizing the caſtle of 
Lincoln from his brother William de Raumara, 3303 
joins the earl of Gloceſter in ſupporting Matilda, 3313 
his part in the enſuing action, 336; reconciled to 
Stephen, ii. 145; uſed unkindly by him, and arreſted, 
155158; upon his releaſe, he attacks that king, 
160; treats with Henry II, i. 221 ; dies, ibid. 
— an carldom palatine, iii. 140. c 
earl of, excommunicated by Becket's order, iv. 
273. 
Chich2her, the biſhop .of, reprimanded by Henry, for 
_ pleading the. papal againſt the royal authority, iii, 
23, 24; is the only prelate who agrees to obſerve the 
antient cuſt-ms and laws of the realm, without the 
ſaving clauſe propoſed by Becket, iv. 17; endeavours 
to perſuade Becket to ſubmit, 21; in the name of the 
clergy renounces him, and cites him to appear before 
the pope, 52; ſpeaks before the pope, as the king's 
ambaſſador, 76. | | 
Church of England, by its original conſtitution, indepen« 
dent of any foreign juriſdiction, i. 245. 
Cingue- ports; ſee Ships. 
. Ciftertian monks, how numerous, ili. 295. | 
Cities and boroughs; ſtate of them in thole days, iii. 272— 
281, 
Civil law, account of it in that age, and particularly how 
far it prevailed in England, iii. 198. 
Civil war, reflexions on it, ii. x 
Clarendon, a parliament called to meet thete, to fix the 
rights of the crown and cuſtoms of the realm, iv. 22 ; 
which the laity immediately ſwore fo, 23; and the 
+ clergy at laſt complied alſo, 26; ſixteen of theſe conſti- 
tutions related to eccleſiaſtical matters, 28; ten of 
which are. ſpecified, 16.31; alfo the other ſix, 83; 
how treated by pope Alexander, 87. 
conſtitutions of, from the Cottonian manu« 
ſcript, 4143 obſervations upon them, 370—376, 
Coin, ancient in England, how much filver contained in 
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each ſort, i. 401; the proportion between the value of 
ſilver then and now, 404. 

Cologne, archbiſhop of, comes to England as ambaſſador 
from the emperor, iv. 107; Henry's letter to him after 


his departure, 108, 109; he comes again as ambaſſador 
in the ſame affair, 222. 


Common law, account of it from the times of the firſt 
Saxon kings to thoſe of Henry II, iii. 271, 212 
Conan le Petit, becomes duke of Bretagne by means of 
| Henry, ii. 402; is relieved by that prince from a re- 
bellion raiſed againſt him; but goes into retirement, 
and leaves the dutchy to Henry, whoſe third ſon had 

been eſpouſed to his daughter, iv. 118 — 720. 

Confiſcation, i. 42. 

Congueft, a right from it diſclaimed by William, 40-—42 3 
ſenſe of the word in that age, 374. 

Conrade III, emperor of Germany, embarks in the cruſade, 
ii, 96; is unſucceſsful, 100; comforted by Louis le- 
Jeune, 105, 

Conſtable of England, his authority and juriſdiction, iii. 
x47 the nature of his office explained, 352. | 

Conſtitution, the Anglo Norman, both its advantages and 

_ defects pointed out, i. 228; the latter redreſſed in our 
latter times, 230; the great outlines of that and the 


Saxon ſtill e to this day, ibid. 
Cornage, what, iii. 


Cornwall, Reginald — of, raiſes an army againſt Rhees ap 
Gryffyth, 31. 

Coronation oath, William the Conqueror, in his, made the 
ſame compact with his ſubjects as the Saxon kings had 
done, 43 ; contents of it, 74. 

Councils or ſynods in England, that of Hatfield under the 
heptarchy, i. 387; one in n Henry Fs time, 1 $33 in 
Stephen's, 300. 

Counties, each an earldom, iii. 137 ; how far the earl re- 
mained governor of the county after the Conqueſt, 136 ; 
each county divided into hundreds and tithings, 1963 
each of theſe, how made aſſiſtant to the execution of 


a juſtice, 1 97. 


the three northern of England, reclaimed from 
the king of Scotland, ii. 327. 


Courtenay, Joſcelin de, carl ot Edeſſa, ii, 793 ; beſieged by the 
| Turks, 80. Coxoa, 


NN 
Coxo, 4 Engliſhman, murdered for his fidelity to William I, 
* 11-40. | T9 
Criſpin, William, his encounter with Henry I, ii. 196. 
Crown, account of the revenues of it in ancient times, 
ili. 453—456 ; which alienable, and which not, 458. 
Crown-lands, alienated by Stephen and Matilda, but re- 
ſumed by Henry II, ii. 291; done with the aſſent of 
_ parliament ; on what motives, 477, 478. 
Cruſade ; fee Holy War. 
Cumberland, ancient ſtate of that county, i. 456. 
Cummins, John, ambaſſador from Henry to the emperor, 
iv. 73; ſent to Alexander with Radulf de Tamworth 
and John of Oxford ; he and Radulf de Tamworth pro- 
cure for Henry all the letters which Becket had written 
to the pope againſt him, or which other perſons had 
written in favor of Becket, 146. 
Curfew, reaſon, and mitigation of that injunction, 397. 
Cuſloms, Norman; ſee Feudal Lato. 


D. 


Danes, their government in England, i. 347. 

Danegeld, meant at firſt money given to the Danes, after- 

- wards money to build ſkips to reſiſt them, iii. 64—68. 

David I; ſee Seetlond, 

Decretum ; ſee Gratian. 

Defy, the meaning of the word, iii. 357. 

Demeſne, ancient, of the crown; ſee Royal Revenue, 

Dinan, an inſurrection there quelled by Henry, iv. 213. 

Divorce, upon very remote pretexts, ii. 199. 

Doctrines, popiſh, ſubſervient to the intereſts of the clergy, 

ü. 379. : 

Dombec, the book fo called, iii. 211. | 

Domeſday- boot, iii. 188; occaſion of its being made, and na- 
ture of it, 237. 

Donald-bane, deteated by Edgar Atheling, i. 97. 

Dover, importance of that place to William the Con- 

- queror, i. 37— : „ 

Dreſs, what Camden ſays upon the modes of it in thoſe 

times, ili. 484. ; 

Dreux, Robert earl of, ii. 104; attempts to depoſe Louis 
le Jeune, 179; is reconciled to him, 190; joins in tae 
confederacy againſt Henry Plantagenet, 209. | 

M m AY E. 
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E, 
EapuER, monk of Canterbury, an hiſtorian, iii. 286. 
Earldoms, the Saxon ones not hereditary, iii. 348; earls, 
why girded with a ſword when inveſted with their 
earldoms, 349; firſt charter now extant for the creation 
of an earl, ibid. earldoms differed in the number of 
knight's-fees, 251. IJ | 
Earls, had always a barony annexed, iii. 1 32; value and 
extent of their poſſeſſions, ib.— 136; their power, 1373 
difference between the Saxon and Norman earls, 135; 
titular earls created by Stephen, deprived of their titles 
by Henry II, 137, 138. 1 | 
Edgar Atheling, gcandion of Edmond Tronfide, i. 3; ſet 
aſide from the ſucceſſion, 4— 12. 356, 3573 flies to 
Scotland, 43; returns thither again from Apulia and 
Normandy, 93; truſted by William Rufus with the 
command of an expedition there, 99; goes to the Holy 
war, 157; his death and character, 158, 159. 
Edmond Ironſide, valiantly reſiſts the Danes, i. 2; is forced 
to divide the kingdom with Canute, ibid. | | 
Edward the Conſeſſor, his character and reign, i. 1; his 
death, 3; his teſtament, 13; had. no iſſue, 347; of his 
leaving the crown to William duke of Normandy, 
351 ; his laws; fee Saxon Laws. N 5 | 
Edioin, earl of Mercia, and Morcar his brother, repel 
Toſti, i. 22; dreaded by William the Conqueror, 443 
voluntarily capitulates, ibid. yet diſtruſted by him, and 
obliged to fly, 45; Edwin's death and amiable cha- 
N ibid. Morcar, though innocent, impriſoned, 
bid, | | | 
Eleanor, daughter to William IX, duke of Aquitaine, 
married to Louis le Jeune, ii. 41; he becomes jealous 
of her, 122 ; ſhe is divorced, and marries Henry Plan- 
tagenet, 199—202; ſhe comes over with him to Eng- 
land, 283; did not poiſon Roſamond, iii. 44 3 left by | 
him, K. Henry, regent of Maine and Aquitaine, at his 
return to England from one of his foreign expeditions, 
Iv. 117. N | 123 31 1 
Emma, +5" Wh to Edward the Conſeſſor, i. 2. 12. 
Engliſh, ancient, proofs of their valor and fidelity, i.! * 


C » 


86; whether properly ſlaves under the Normans reigns, 
ſee Saxon; were admitted to more places of honor and 
power under Henry, than during the preceding Nor- 
man reigns, ii. 303; character of the ancient Engliſh, 
compared with the Normans, according to William of 
Malmſbury, reflexions thereon, iii. 46 — 50. 

Enſigns on ſhields, to diſtinguiſh families, beginning and 
progreſs thereof, 359. | | | 

Eſſex, Henry de, hereditary ſtandard-bearer of England, 
behaves ſhamefuily in an action againſt the Welſh, ii. 
384 is accuſed on that account by Robert de Mount- 
tord, whereupon a duel enſues, in which he is van- 
quiſhed, 389, 390; by the clemency of the king, is 
permitted to live a monk in the Abby of Reading, ibid. 
his honors and lands are forfeited, 468. 

Eſpec, Walter, his ſpeech before the battle of Cuton- 
moor, i. 277. , . 

Ethelred, abbot of Rivaux, an author in Stephen's time, 
ii. 286. | 
Eudo, earl of Pontievre, has pretenſions to the dutchy of 

Bretagne, ii. 402; upon a ſecret treaty with Louis, he 
renews them, but is defeated by Henry, iv. 213; de- 
prived of ſeveral of his honors, 284. 
Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, affiſts duke William in his de- 
ſign upon England, i. 17; quarrels with him, but is 
reconciled, 49. 85 
—— eldeſt ſon of king Stephen, married to Conftantia, 
ſiſter of Louis le Jeune, and' inveſted with the dutchy 
of Normandy, ii. 46; knighted by his father, and his 


military atchievements, 178; deprived again of Nor- 


mandy, and trifled with by Louis, 183; returns to 
England, 192; emulation between him and Henry 
Plantagenet, 227; oppoſes the agreement between his 
father and Henry, 237; is ſeized with a fever and 
frenzy, of which he dies; his character, 2414. 

Evereux, Simon de Montfort, earl of, aſſiſtant to Henry 
in his deſign upon Toulouſe, ii. 426; who in return pro- 
vides for his ſafety, and makes certain ſtipulations for 
his benefit in the treaty concluded, 427. 

Exchequer, the methods of accounting there, ſettled by 


William the Conqueror, iii. 271; power and gon, 
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of that court, ibid. payments from thence for the king's 
uſe on various accounts, 268. | 
Exeter, its great traffick noted by W. of Malmſbury, 
80. | | | 


q F. 


FAMINE, a terrible one in Stephen's time, ii, 134. 

Fealty, oath of, to the king, i. 64. 153; fee Homage, 

— diſtinction between feudal fealty and allegiance, 

iii. 336 3 women could take the oath of fealty, but 

could not do homage, 339. | | 

Females, a late account of the reaſon of their excluſion 

from ſucceſſion to the crown of France refuted, 426; 
the excluſion itſelf not clearly eſtabliſhed in thoſe times, 
eds) 7 . Ny. 

Feudal law, account of the compilation - publiſhed at 
Milan; what authority thoſe books obtained in Eng- 
land, iii. 198—200; origin and different ſtates of the 
feudal ſyſtem, 200-206; more completely introduced 

here by William the Conqueror, i. 60. 384; which 
changed in many reſpects, both power and property, 
63; rendered the conſtitution more ariſtocratical, and 

more oppreſſive to the inferior orders of freemen, ibid, 
88; the tenure of biſhops lands made feudal and mili- 
tary, 64. 386; aids levied by William on the feudal foot- 
ing, 89 ; ſeudal rights, both thoſe claimed by the king 
over his tenants, and by them over theirs, conſiderably 
mitigated by Henry I, 142; inconveniencies of the 
feudal ſyſtem, 326; ſee Meſue Lords. | 

Feudal conflitution, account of it in England, during the 
times treated of in this work, with obſervations upon 

it, iii. 96. 130; ſee alſo 138. 234. 

Feudal military tenures, account of them as ſettled in 
England after the Normans came in, 83—gg ;. good 
and evil ariſing from them, ibid. 

Feudal policy, the ſtatute which firſt eſtabliſhed it in Eng- 
land is none of thoſe now extant, 316; paſlages in 
Spelman, and in Wright's Tenures, on this matter con- 

ſidered, 317. 

; Fines, 94:3 abuſes therein, 96. f 
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Fitz- comte, Brian, lord of Wallingford and Abergavenney, 
in favor with Matilda, ii. 15 ; ſends a meſſage to Henry 
Plantagenet, 219. 

Fits-haimon, names of the twelve knights who ſerved un- 
der him in the conqueſt of Glamorganſhire, ii. 488, 
Fitz- John, Euſtace, and Robert de Courcy, lain in fight- 

ing with the Welſh, ii. 383. 

Fitz- Oſborn, earl of Hereford, juſticiary of England under 
William I, i. 52. 

Fitz- Urſe, Reginald, he and three other knights ſet out on 
a raſh enterpriſe againſt Becket, iv. 353, 354; they 
firſt come unarmed, and endeavour to perſuade him to 
take off the cenſures from the biſhops, or elſe quit the 
kingdom, 355; he refuſing either, they come again 
armed, and aſſaſſinate him, 360. | 

Fitz-Walter, Milo, earl of Hereford, hereditary conſtable 
of England, his territories and perſonal talents, i. 331; 
joins Matilda, ibid. ſhe and Brian Fitz-comte attend 
her with their forces, ſhe conſults him on the ſtate of 

her affairs, ii. 9. 15; faves the ſiſter of the earl of 
Cheſter from falling into the hands of the Welſh, 266 ; 

his death, 134; the young earl, his ſon, obliged to give 
up the caſtles he had belonging to the crown, 295. 

Flambard, Ralph, a miniſter of William Rufus, i. 87; 
puniſhed by Henry I, 148. bx 24 

Flanders, Robert le Frifon, earl of, i. 51; Theodorick earl 
of, aſſiſts abbot Suger to maintain the crown to Louis 
le Jeune, ii. 181. 5 

—— the count and counteſs of, going to the Holy 
land, chooſe Henry to be protector of their dominions, 
which adds to his power, il. 324. 

earl of, articles of the treaty between Henry and 
him, iv. 170—173; true nature of the penſion paid 
him by Henry, 309; the treaty between them, 481. 

Flemings, ſent by Henry I, to ſettle about Tenby and 
Haverfordweſt. in Wales, ii. 353; more ſent thither by 
Henry II, 380; attacked by Rhees ap Gryffyth, iv. 


9 * 

Fleet, Harold's, i. 35; William the Conqueror's, 371. 
463. . 

Florence, of Worceſter, an hiſtorian, iii. 286. 

Foliot, Gilbert, biſhop of Hereford, and afterwards of 


London, 
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London, a paſſage in his letter to Becket, iii. 20; he 
complains of the ſcutage laid on the clergy, 23; op- 
poſes the election of Becket with extraordinary firm- 
neſs, 27; his ſpeech before the pope in behalf of the 
king, iv. 74; writes a memorable letter to Becket, 
125 — 129; being excommunicated by him, the king 
and ſeveral others intercede in his favor, with great 
teſtimonies to his honor, 237 — 240; but none of the 
| biſhops, except his fellow-ſufferer the biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, ' ventures to appeal to the pope in the ' caſe, 
244; the pope orders him to be abfolved, and ſpeaks 
honorably of him, 289; excommunicates him again on 
falſe ſuggeſtions, 342; he goes to the king in Nor- 
mandy,.to implore his aid, 350; his letter to Becket, 
419 ; Becket's to him, 465. Belt 
Foreſt latus, of William the Conqueror, impolitick as well 
as oppreſſive, j. 55; new foreſt which he made in 
Hampſhire, 280. | | ; 
Forfeitures of fiefs, iii. 263; might be ineurred by the 
lord as well as the vaſſal, if breaking the ſtipulation, 
iii. 340— 345. * 8 | 
Forteſcue, lord chief juſtice, quotation from his treatiſe on 
abſolute and limited monarchy, iii. 471. 
Fougres, baron de, it. 394; raiſes a rebellion againſt 
Conan duke of Bretagne, after he had been the inſtru- 
ment of advancing him, iv. 117 ; is defeated by Henry, 
119. et HE T6095 
Pi i. 60; a tenure peculiar to eccleſiaſticks, 
iii. 182; duties required by it, 183. | 
Fran- pledge; the inſtitution, nature, and uſe of it, iii. 197. 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, emperor of Germany, calls a council 
at Pavia, and eſpouſes the part of Victor as candidate 
for the papacy, iti, 43); another is held by him at Lodi, 
about the ſame affair, 344; and a meeting is propoſed 
at St. Jean de Laone, between him and Louis, on that 


ſubject, iii 4 cauſes why it failed, and conſequences 


thereof, ibid. in encampments and fieges, he followed 
the rules of the antient Romans, 51; conſtitution 
made by him concerning feuds, 121; why he ad- 
vanced men of low birth to knighthood, 167 ; he com- 
mits to writing ſome part of the feudal law, yet is a 


favorer of the civil law, and carries his claims as em- 


1 | peror 
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peror too high, 205, 206; ſends an ambaſſador, and 
propoſes a confederacy with Henry, iv. 107; comes into 
Lombardy at the head of a formidable army, 146; is 
_ crowned at Rome by the antipope, 174; ſoon after- 
wards his army is much weakened by a peſtilent fever, 
175; which obliges him to retire into Lombardy in 
great diſtreſs, ibid. a ſentence of excommunication and 
depoſition is paſt againſt him by Alexander, which 
cauſes moſt of the cities in Lombardy to revolt from 
him, ibid. he is driven out of Italy, and eſcapes with 
great difficulty, 196 ; Alexander's ſentence of depoſition 
_ againſt him diſregarded in Germany, ibid. he ſends an- 
other very ſplendid embaſly to Henry, 222. 
Freebolders, the right they had among the old German na- 


tions, lil. 372, 373. 


Fulk V. earl of Anjou, i. 162; favors William Clito, 


ibid. marries the daughter of Baldwin, and becomes 
king of Jeruſalem, 212; his death and charaQter, ii, 


73: 
G. 


GALWEGIANS, a deſcription of them and their ravages, 
i. 278. 

Geoffrey, ſon of Foulk IV. earl of Anjou, his laudable 
adminiſtration, i. 180; death, 181. 

Plantagenet ; ſee Plantagenet. 

king Henry's third brother, why Henry did not 

reſign to him the earldoms of Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine, according to his father's will, ii. 316; he re- 
bels againſt that prince, and loſes his three caſtles of 
Mirebeau, Chinon, and Loudon ; Henry leaves him 
the lands belonging to thoſe caſtles, and aſſigns him a 
penſion, 319, 320; aſſiſted by Henry in regard to the 
earldom of Nantes, 395 ; dies, ibid. 8 

w——— Henry's third fon, contracted to the daughter of 
Conan le Petit, iv. 118; becomes duke of Bretagne, 


249. 
Gerrard ; ſee Albigenſes. 
Grraldus Cambrenſis, iii. 289. a 
Gifers, a frontier town of Normandy, diſpute about it, 


i. 184, 
1 Glanvile, 
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Glanvile, chief juſticiary of England under Henry II, ii. 
100; his treatiſes of the laws, zb:4,—110; the moſt 
antient of our law books now extant, 210. 

Gloceſter, Robert earl of, natural ſon to Henry I, 2093 

ſupports Matilda, 267. 320 ; takes Stephen priſoner, 
336; afterwards becomes priſoner himſelf, while he 
prevents Matilda's being ſo, ii. 19; his ſteady beha- 

viour on that occaſion, 20; brings over the young 
prince Henry II, and takes care of his education, 58; 
his death and character, 148, 149, 150; ſee Matilda, 
Stephen. | 

Godfrey of Boulogne, his expreſſion at refuſing to be 
crowned in Jeruſalem, i. 241, 242. 

Godwin, earl of Weſſex, 2. 4. 9, 10» 

Grand and petit ſergeanty, what, iii. 93. | | 

Grandcour, William de, goes into exile with his prifoner, 

i. 202, 203. 3 * 

Gregory VII. pope, his extravagant pretenſions, i. 64. 

Grants made by the crown, a petition of the commons on 
that head in Henry the Fourth's reign, iii. 462, 463. 

Gratian, his Decretum, 198. 

and Vivian, nuncios from the pope, come to 
Henry, in Normandy ; Gratian's ſaying to that king 
they yield ſome points to him, iv. 250; but, other dif- 
ficulties ariſing, the conference is broke off; Henry's 
language frights them into more complaiſance; they 
abſolve his ſervants; but juſt afterward complain of 
him to the pope, as if he had altered the agreement, 
2531 diſcuſſion of that tranſaction, 254—256 3 they 

prepare to return into Italy, 258; Vivian is recalled 
by Henry, ibid. he tries to ſoften Becket, and bring 
him to approve of his return, but in vain, 259; ſends 

him a copy of Henry's offer, and entreats him to attend 
on a conference between that king and Louis, ibid. 
being diſſatisfied with Henry's proceedings, he refuſes 

to meddle any more in the negotiation, 206. 

Grenteſmeinil, Hugh, baron of Kinkley, ſeneſchal in 

" HearyT's time, iii. 151 | | 

Guader, Radulph de, earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, his con- 
ſpiracy againſt William I, i. 46. 57. 378. 

Gurth, brother to Harold, his offer to him, i. 28; he and 

his brother Le Ofrine fall in the battle, 33. 
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H. 


HARD ICAN UTE, king, i. 9. 
Harold, king (ſon of earl Godwin), his conduct and cha- 
racter, i. 5,6; intruſted with the affairs of the kingdom 
under Edward the Confeſſor, ibid. bis election to the 
throne, ibid. 381; beloved by the nobles and people, 
11; had in diſtreſs been compelled by duke William 
to ſwear to aid his pretenſions of ſucceeding to Edward 
the Confeflor, ibid. ſubdues the Welſh, 15; makes 
preparations to refiſt William's invaſion, 20; but is 
obliged firſt to give battle to the king of Norway, and 
his own brother, who had invaded the northern parts of 
England, whom he defeats, 23—25; he haſtily en- 
counters William and his army, 27; deſcription of, 
and remarks upon the battle of Haſtings, 29, &c. 368 ; 
Harold is ſlain, 33; the Saxon government ends with 
him, after having laſted 617 years, 3 
Helie de la Fleſche, buys the earldom of Maine, i. 169; what 
paſſed at his being taken priſoner by William Rufus, 
171. 
Helie de St. Saen, educates William Clito, 162. 182. 
Henry I, ſurnamed Beauclerc, third ſon of the Conqueror, 
his endowments natural and acquired, 134; ill uſed by 
his brothers, and exerciſed with troubles in the former 
part of his life, 1373 _ claim to the crown, and ſeizes 
the regalia, 138; reaſons why the nation ſo readily 
choſe him, particularly his talents for government, and 
promiſe of eſtabliſhing good laws, 1439—142; which, 
after his coronation, he fulfilled to the joint benefit of 
his ſubjects, Normans and Engliſh, ibid. juſt and po- 


pular acts of his, 143; he is in danger from his brother 


Robert, now returned from the eaſt, but is ſupported by 
his Engliſh ſubjects, 145 ; eſpecially, becauſe married 
to a princeſs of their nation, the niece of Edgar 
Atheling, ibid. ſuppreſſes vice, 149; bis conduct in 
church matters, 1 50; defeats and impriſons Robert, 
and aſſumes the government of Normandy, 155.; taxes 


his Engliſh ſubjects, but maintains order and juſtice, 


£59. 184—186;; is encompaſſed with treaſon from the 
Normans, and brings over an army of Engliſh, 188; 


does 
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does an act of juſtice unnaturally rigid, 190; is neat 
loſing his life in an engagement with the French king, 
yet gains the victory, and makes peace, 196; loſes the 
prince his ſon, and the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 
by a ſhipwreck, 199; marries again, but has no ſecond 
iſſue, 200; having ſuppreſſed other competitors, - and 
appointed his daughter to ſucceed him, he ſpends the 
reſt of his days in peace, 280; his death, and ſup- 
poſed cauſe thereof, 227; his character in brief, ib. &c. 


in his reign the Anglo-Norman conſtitution was firſt 


regularly ſettled, 228; his charter to the city of Lon- 
don, 488. 105 


Henry II. or Plantagenet, deſcended both from the Saxon 


and Norman kings of England, i. 223; yet had not 
the firſt lineal right from the Saxon family, ibid. comes 
over to England, and is there educated, ii. 58; returns 


to Normandy, 1483 | diſpoſition in England in his fa- 


vor, 177; David king of Scots invites him hither, but 
his expectations not being anſwered, he goes back 
again, 178, 179; is inveſted with the government of 

lormandy in his father's life-time, 191; at his death, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine are bequeathed to him for 
the preſent, 194; he marries Eleanor, the divorced 


queen of Louis of France, and with her obtains the 


dutchy of Aquitaine, 202 is detained in Normandy 
by a powerful attack made by the French king and 


others on his dominions, but which he ſoon. quells, 
208; reſolves to leave them at great hazard, and goes 
cover to England to ſuccour Wallingford caſtle, 220 ; 


lands with only 3000 foot, and 140 knights, 222; his 


friends diſcouraged at the fewneſs, 223; he takes 


Malmſbury, relieves Wallingford, and offers battle to 
Stephen, 225; by means of the earl of Arundel, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms is agreed to, 237; at the expiration 
of which, ſome of Stephen's troops having made an in- 
road into his part of the country, he defeats them, but 
reſtores the plunder to the perſons from whom it was 
taken, 239; earl of Arundel's plan of accommodation 
reſumed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 246. 2545 
Henry at laſt conſents to it, 255; particulars of that 
ſettlement, ibid. he diſmiſſes according to a clauſe there- 
in, his foreign troops, though Stephen deferred doing ſo, 
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259; returns to Normandy, where he oſs matters 
to his ſatisfaction, and conciliates the affection of the 
French King, 267; he has a ſon born, 2750; hears of 
the death of Stephen, but will not haſten to England 
till he has firſt compoſed the affairs of Normandy, 
279, 280; confers with his mother, happy agreement 
between them, ibid, —282 ; ſummons a council of the 
| barons and prelates of Normandy, and confides to 


his mother the government of that dutchy, ibid. is 


detained a month at Barfleur by contrary winds, puts 
to ſea in ſuch weather that he is in danger of ſhip- 
wreck ; but eſcapes and lands in the New F oreſt, 282 z 
welcomed as the deliverer of his country, 283; crown- 
ed together with his queen, ibid. his conduct with re- 
gard to his coronation oath, and the oaths to be taken 
to him; what meaſures he obſerved towards reſtoring 
the tranquillity of the realm, and union among his ſub- 
jects, ibid. he meets his parliament, and in performance 
of the treaty of Wincheſter immediately ſends away 
the foreign troops left by Stephen, 286; and demoliſhes 
the caſtles erected in the late reign, 288; proſecutes 
W. de Peverel for the murder of the earl of Cheſter; 
in purſuance of the above treaty, he reſumes the crown= 
lands and poſſeſſions which Stephen had alienated, 2903 
wherein he meets with great difficulties, but ſurmounts 
them by firmneſs and clemency, 295; he calls a parlia- 
ment at Wallingford, which ſettles the ſucceſſion on 
his eldeſt ſon, and in caſe of the death of that prince, 
on his ſecond, 298; confirms to his people the chartec 
of king Henry I. 300; looks after the adminiſtration 
of the laws, and good order of the kingdom, 301, 302; 

makes a wiſe choice of his miniſters, 303; an account 


of theſe, and of the reaſons upon which he choſe them, 


ibid. excludes the biſhop of Wincheſter from all power, 
and why, 3133 orders all that prelate's caſtles to be de- 
moliſhed, on his leaving the realm without permiſſion 
from him, 314; lets him return, but confines him to 
his epiſcopal duties, ibid. does homage to Louis for his 
fieſs in France, ibid. 315; applies to the pope for a 
. diſpenſation, to releaſe him from his oath to obſerve his 
father's will with regard to the three earldoms of An- 
Jou, Maine, and Touraine, which he obtains, 316, 
| | 3175 
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ſtrengthens the Flemiſh colony in 


317; his brother Geoffry rebelling on that account, he 
takes from him his caſtles, but leaves him an honorable 


maintenance in lands and money, 319; obliges the no- 


bility of Gaſcony and Guienne to give him hoſtages, 


323; is made regent of Flanders and Vermandois, 


3243 recovers the three northern counties from the 
king of Scotland, and makes that prince acknowledge 
himſelf his vaſſal for Lothian, but at the ſame time con- 
fers on him the earldom of union, 325—328; 

outh- Wales, by 
ſending thither ſome of Stephen's mercenaries, whom 


he drove out of England, 380; makes war on the 
_ Welſh, 382; falls into an ambuſcade, where his life is 


in danger, but repels the enemy, and changes the plan 
of the war, by means of which, and his Kindneſs to 


-Rhees ap Gryffyth, the prince of South-Wales, he 


gains an honorable peace, 386 ; appoints the liſts for 
a duel between Henry de Eſſex, his conſtable, and 
Robert de Montfort, on a charge of high treafon againſt 
the former, for his cowardly behaviour in the war 
againſt the Welſh; mitigates the doom of the van- 
quiſhed, 389, 390; receives homage at Cheſter, from 
Malcom the Third, king of Scotland, for the fiefs that 


prince held of England, but with a faving to all his 


royal dignities, ibid. 391; holds his court, not in the 
city, but fuburbs of Lincoln, at the Chriſtmas feſtival, 
out of regard to an antient ſuperſtition, ibid. an in- 
ſtance of his contemning the ſuperſtitions of the Welſh, 
though he paid this regard to thoſe of his Engliſh ſub- 
jets, 392; he reſtores the coin of his kingdom to 
its due weight and fineneſs, 393; he goes over to 
Normandy, and ſupports his brother Geoffrey in the 
dominion of Nantes againſt Conan, duke of Bretagne, 
ibid. 394; on the death of Geoffry, he ſucceeds to 


that dominion, 395; to prevent the king of France 


from diſputing his claim to it, he propoſes a treaty of 
marriage between his eldeſt ſon Henry, and Margaret, 
daughter of Louis, by his ſecond wife, which Louis 


| Faun, accepts, 396, 397; he is invited to Paris by 


uis, where he obtains from that prince an approbation 
of his title to Nantes, and a commiſſion to judge and 


determine the diſpute between Conan and Eudo, earl of 


Pontievre, 


Pontieure, upon the right to the dukedom of Bretagne, 
401; Conan makes him a ceſſion of the city and earl- 
dom of Nantes, and he paſſes ſentence in his favor, 
402; ſoon afterwards he takes poſſeſſion of Nantes, 
ſuppreſſes a revolt in Poitou, and returns into Nor- 
mandy, to attend on Louis at Mont St. Michel; 


gains the favor of that king, by the reſpect he ſnews 


him on this occaſion, which he makes an advantageous 
uſe of, for his greatneſs in France, 404; brings the earl 
of Blois to yield to him the ſtrong caſtles of Freteval 
and Amboiſe, which had been uſurped from Anjou; 
and the earl of Perche, to reſtore two fortreſſes unjuſtly 
taken from his demeſne in Normandy, conſenting that 
the latter ſhould hold the town of Beleſme as his vaſ- 
ſal, 405; recovers all that had been alienated, during 
the late civil war, from his demeſne in Normandy, ibid. 
promiſes Louis to be his confederate in a Holy war 
againſt the Moors in Spain, but truſts to pope Adrian 
for the preventing of that prince from executing this 
project, which was improper at that time, and avails 
himſelf of the levies made, under pretence of it, in all 
his French dominions, to revive and inforce the pre- 
tenſions of his queen on Toulouſe, 406—410; he 
forms confederacies for a war on this account, ibid. 411 ; 
he returns into England, to aſk the aſſiſtance ot the 
Engliſh, 412 ; holds a parliament, or great council, on 
the Eaſter feſtival, at Worceſter, upon which occaſion 
he and his queen wore their crowns (as was uſual), 
but, when they came to the oblation, laid them down 
on the altar, and vowed to wear them no more, ibid. 
finds the barons of England, and all his military tenants, 
ready to aſſiſt him in the war againſt the earl of Tou- 
louſe, ibid. 413; reaſons for that complaiſance, ibid. 
he is attended to it by Malcolm, the young king of 


Scotland, 414; finding that Louis had thrown himſelf 


into the city of Toulouſe with a reſolution to defend 
it, he abſtains from attacking it, againſt the opinion of 
his favorite Becket, 417, 418 ; reaſons for this reſo} u- 
tion, ib.—422; but he proſecutes the war with vigor 
and ſucceſs in other places, ibid. concludes a ſecret 
treaty with the earl of Evereux, which helps to bring 


on a truce, 423; he and Louis conclude a treaty of 
Vor. IV. N n peace 
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peace on terms that are honorable and advantageous to 
Henry; particulars thereof, 425—428 ; ſee alſo 445 
Henry conſents, after the death of William de Blois, 
king Stephen's ſon, that his ſiſter Mary, who was a 
nun, ſhould be ftolen out of her convent, and married 
to the ſecond ſon of the earl of Flanders, by which 
marriage that prince gains the earldom of Boulogne; 
though this act is oppoſed by Becket, as offenſive to 
religion, 439—432 3 Henry makes a proviſion for 
Hamelin, his natural brother, by marrying him to the 
' widow of W. de Blois, daughter and heireſs to W. de 
Warren earl of Surry, 433 ; he concerts meaſures with 
Louis on the part they ſhould take in the ſchiſm be- 
tween the two popes, 434—444 ; he ratifies the peace 
with that king, but does not attend the celebration of 
his nuptials with a ſiſter of the earl of Champagne, ibid. 
445; on his return into Normandy, he celebrates the 
form of a marriage, or publick and ſolemn eſpouſals, 
between his fon n and the princeſs Margaret, by 
which he gains the Norman Vexin, with three caſtles 
on the Frontier, 447 ; he is juſtified, by the clear words 
of the late treaty, from the charge of fraud in this matter, 
448; he takes the caſtle of Chaumont, in the county 
of Blois, from the brother of the French queen, deli- 
vers it to one of his vaſſals who had a claim to it, and, 
expecting a war with Louis, ſtrengthens his territories 
with additional fortifications, and repairs of the old ones, 
where wanting, 449; he alſo builds a palace in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, and an hoſpital for; lepers, 
450; he does not ſeek to fight with Louis, when he 
finds that a battle is avoided by that monarchy, who had 
made a faint attempt againſt his frontier, but conſents 
to a truce, during which he ſuppreſſes a rebellion in 
Aquitaine, and takes Chatillon above Agen, 4523 
preſides, together with Louis, at the council of Lou- 
louſe, 453; does a very important ſervice to that 
monarch and pope Alexander the Third, by aſſiſting 
them againſt the emperor, Frederick Barbaroſſa, iii. 
11—14; he and Louis have a meeting at Touci, on 
the Loire, with that pontiff, whom they lead to a pa- 
vilion prepared for their reception, walking afoot on 
each fide of his horſz, and holding the reins of his 
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bridle, ibid. obſervations on that act, 15; through the 
mediation of Alexander, he obtains a peace from Louis, 
without giving up any thing to him, 16; he receives 
an extraordinary embaſly from the Mahometan king of 
Valentia and Mercia, ibid. 17; upon Theobald's death, 
he advances Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, againſt 
the general ſenſe of his clergy and of the whole nation, 
and though his mother Matilda did her utmoſt to diſ- 
ſuade him from it ; his motives to. this choice; violent 
means by which the oppoſition to Becket's election was 
got over, i8—29; Henry returns to England, and ap- 
peaſes a great commotion in South-Wales; after which 
he holds his court at Woodſtock, where the king of 
| Scotland, and all the princes and chiefs of Wales, pay 
| | "their homage to him, and to his eldeſt fon, ibid.—34; 
perſonal qualities of Hey, his private life and man- 
ners, 35—46; he undertakes to correct ſome great 
evils in the church, and to reſtrain it's encroachments on 
the civil power, iv. 4 ; oppoſed herein by Becket, ibid. 
is much alarmed at his ſending back the great ſeal inwv 


F | Normandy, and aſhamed of having been duped in the 
| choice he had made, 7; comes to England on that ac- 
|| count, and ſhews him marks of his diſpleaſure; yet 


permits him' and moſt of the other Englith biſhops to 
o to the council held at Tours by pope Alexander the 
| | hird, :b:4,—g ; he takes occaſion, from this prelate's 
having protected ſome clergymen guilty of capital 
crimes againſt the royal juſtice, to begin his intended 
. reformation of the clergy, 14—16 ; his ſpeech to the 
- biſhops on that ſubjettg 17 3 further proceedings on 
this ſubject, 19 ; council of Clarendon, and tranſactions 
there, 22—32 ; Henry applies to the pope, to obtain a 
confirmation from the apoſtolick fee of the cuſtoms and 
dignities of his realm, 36; a like requeſt had been re- 
| fuſeSto him before, and this, though Becket ſeemingly 
concurred in deſiring it, was alſo denied, 37, 38; an- 
other demand of the legatine power for the arcubiſhoy 
of York is made by Henry, and without fuccels, 244, 
be is much diſturbed at hearing that Becket had fle! 
beyond the ſea; but that prelate being driven back, and 
coming to his court, he treats him mildly, yet drops 
words that alarm him, 40; is admoniſhed by his nobles 
125 Nn 2 and * 
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and counſellors to take care of himſelf and his ſucceſſors 
againſt the attempts of the clergy, and particularly of 
Becket, to encroach on the royal power, 41; he cites 
Becket to appear before him, for denying to John his 
mareſchal, ibid. on that prelate's refuſal, he calls him to 
anſwer for this offence, and other matters, ibid. de- 

mands of him five hundred pounds, which he ſaid he 
had lent him when he was chancellor, 43; requires 
him to account for the rents of ſeveral vacant abbies 
and biſhopricks, and other caſual profits belonging to 
the crown, which he had in his hands many years, ibid. 
grants him a reſpite, which he prays for, before he 
makes his anſwer, 44; being informed of the manner 
of his coming into the chamber where he and the 
peers were aſſembled, carrying a croſs in his hands, he 
retires into an inner room, and there complains of this 
behaviour, 49; he requires only that juſtice ſhould be 
done him on the debt he claimed from that prelate, and 
ſends ſome lords to demand of him, whether he would 
give pledges to ſtand to the judgement of the court on 
that article, or was prepared to do the king right, ac- 
cording to his promiſe z on his anſwer, it is reſolved 
by Henry and the temporal barons to attaint him of 
high treaſon 3 but Henry permits the biſhops to appeal 

to the pope againſt, him on account of his perjury, 
50—52z while they declare this to him, Henry de- 
mands juſtice againſt him from the temporal lords, and 
calls in certain ſheriifs, and ſome barons of inferior dig- 
nity, to aſſiſt in the judgement, ibid. after his with- 
drawing himſelf from hearing that judgement, Henry, 
fearing ſome act of violen& againſt him, orders pro- 
clamation to be made, forbidding all perſons, on pain 
of death, to do him or his people any harm, 59 ; pro- 
miſes to adviſe with his council on his peticion for a 
licence to go out of the realm, ibid. obſervations on 
all the proceedings at Northampton, 58—62; on no- 
_ tice of his flight, Henry orders the ports to be guarded, 

and ſends an embaſſy to the king of France, the pope, 
and the earl of Flanders, 63; this proving ſruitleſs, he 
confiſcates all the archbiſhop's eſtate, does other acts, 
which he was impowered to do by law, againſt him and 

his adherents, and ſtops the payment of Peter- pence, to 


the 


INDE . 


the pope, 89; but acts unjuſtly in baniſhing all the re- 
lations, friends, and dependants of Becket ; obſervations 
on that edict, 90; letter to Henry concerning it, from 
one of his friends, 91, 92; inutility and miſchief of it to 
his affairs, ibid. he has an interview with Louis, 93, 
943 conſents to one with Alexander, but conditionally, 
that Becket be not preſent, ibid. returns to England, 
and makes an unſucceſsful war againſt the Welſh, 
95—101 ; puniſhes their hoſtages; remarks on that 
act, ibid. ſee alſo 391 ; Henry gives his eldeſt daughter 
to the duke of Saxony, 104; writes a very extraor- 


dinary letter to the archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſends an | fl | 
embaſſy to the diet of Wurtſburg, aſſembled againſt [ | 
pope Alexander in favor of Victor, 108, 109 ; re- | 


flections thereupon, 110; Henry preſides in a ſynod 
held at Oxford, for the trial of ſome Germans accuſed 
of hereſy, and orders them to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
113—116 ; he goes to France, and chaſtiſes ſome of his 
barons in Maine, for diſobedience to queen Eleanor, 
whom he had left regent of that earldom as well as 
of Aquitaine, and ſuppreſſes ſome commotions in Bre- | 
tagne, which had induced Conan to treat with him for | 
a ceſſion of the adminiſtration of that dutchy to him, in 
truſt for Geoffry, his third ſon, till he ſhould be of age, 
on a contract of marriage between that prince and Con- 
ſtantia, Conan's daughter, he (Conan) retaining only 
the earldom of Guingamp for himſelf, 117, 118; im- 
portance of this aquiſition, 120; Henry's good go- 5 
vernment there, 121; he calls a great council at 
Chinon, in Touraine, to adviſe with them by what 
means he ſhould reſiſt the excommunication he was 
threatened with by Becket; and follows the council of | 
the biſhop of Liſieux, to appeal againſt it to the pope ; | 
orders two of his biſhops to notify this appeal to Becket, 
but they not finding him, he eſcapes excommunication 
only by his ſickneſs, which did not laſt long, 136; 
impropriety of this appeal, 137; he ſends into Eng- 
land orders, for preventing letters of interdict being 
brought into that kingdom, or received there, or obey- 
ed, under ſevere penalties, ibid. 138 ; he drives Becket 
from his retreat at Pontigni, 140; cenſure of that act, 
ibid, he negociates with Alexander, through the me- 
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diation of the Marquis of Montſerrat, who aſks one of 
his daughters in marriage for his ſon ; reaſons againſt 
his employing John of Oxford in this buſineſs, which 
yet the event ſo far juſtified, that great points were 
gained for him, from Alexander, by that miniſter, 141 
—143z what conceſſions or promiſes were made by 
him, and how far authorized by Henry, 144; to what 
his ſucceſs muſt chiefly be aſcribed ; Henry obtains, by 
other miniſters, John of Oxford's colleges, the ſight 
and poſſeſſion of ſome very important letters, 146,147 ; 
be had ſought to gain time, in hopes of Alexander's 
death, or of ſome diſtreſs into which the emperor 
might bring that prince, 151, 152; a war breaks out 
between him and Louis, on a feudal diſpute about 
Auvergne, 154; events of that war, which brings on 
an armiſtice, during which Henry ſuppreſſes a rebellion 
in Bretagne, 156; he receives an account of his mo- 
ther's death, 157; his care to caution her againſt the 
arts of Becket in a mediation ſhe undertook, between 
him and that prelate, at the urgent deſire of the pope, 
158 — 162 a ſpirited declaration made by him, about 
that time, in a letter to the college of cardinals, 165; 
dhe pays large ſums, bequeathed by Matilda, to pious 
and charitable uſes, 166 paciftes the earls of Bou- 
logne and of Flanders, who threatened to invade Eng- 
Jand, by a ſubſidiary treaty concluded with the earl of 
Boulogne, 167 —170; account of former treaties of 
the ſame nature, 171; Henry ſhews great indignation 
on reading the letters brought by the cardinal legates, 
1793 his diſcourſe and offers to them, ibid. he is de- 
ſirous to fill up the vacant ſees in his kingdom; preſſes 
the legates to hear his cauſe with Becket, and offers 
them any ſecurity, that he would ſtand to their judge- 
ment on every article, if they would do bim juſtice, 
190 at the end of this conference, he ſaid publickly, 
1 that he wiſhed bis eyes might never more ſee the face of a 
1 eardinal; yet, at their audience of leave, he begged 
I their interceflion with the pope to rid bim of Becket, 
| aud ſpoke with ſo much emotion that he even ſhed 
B __ tears, 191; on receiving a letter from the pope, which 
3 | ſuſpended Becket's authority over him or his realm, till 
that prelate ſhould recover his royal favor, he ga 
| 2 4a | ce 
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ſee him, which he had promiſed to do before, and, be- 
ſides other boaſting expreſſions, ſays to the biſhop of 
Worceſter, that he had ngw got the pope and all the car- 
dinali in his purſe ; he even declares in his family what 
bribes he had given, and to whom of the ſacred col- 
lege, 195; his offer to cardinal Otto, concerning 
Becket and the royal cuſtoms, 20x ; obſervations upon 
it, 202; he ſuppreſſes a revolt in Aquitaine, and treats 
of a peace with Louis, 205, 206; he implores the 
biſhop of Chartres to reconcile him to his liege-lord, 
the king of France, with whom, and for whom, he was 
ready to go to a holy war againſt Egypt, 209; the con- 
cluſion of the peace is retarded by ſeveral incidents, 
particularly by the murder of Henry's general in Aqui- 
taine, the earl of Saliſbury, and by a revolt in Bretagne, 
both which are puniſhed by Henry, 210; Henry is ac- 
cuſed to Louis, by Eudo, earl of Pontieure, of having 
debauched his daughter, whom he had delivered to him 
as an hoſtage of peace, 214.; an interview is propoſed 
between him and Louis, but he coming to it late, and 
with a multitude of armed knights, it gives an alarm to 
the French, and prevents the conference, 216; a de- 
ſcription of the effects of the paſſion of anger upon 
Henry, approaching to frenzy, 220; he receives a 
ſplendid embaſſy from the emperor, to offer him aſ- 
{iſtance againſt Louis, if he will join in the ſchiſm ; 
he returns an anſwer, which intimates that he might 
accept this offer, if Louis and Alexander ſhould con- 
tinue to act as for ſome time paſt, 221, 222 ; this ac- 
celerates the peace, which is ſoon afterwards concluded 
at Montmirail ; articles thereof, 224, 225; obſerva- 
tions thereupon, 225 ; declarations ſaid to have been 
thrown out by Henry, and confirmed by oaths, that he 
would never again do homage to Louis for the dutchy 
of Normandy ; the truth of this very doubtful, 229 
what paſt between Henry and Becket at Montmirail, 
250 his anſwer to the monks, who delivered him a 
letter of commination from the pope, 234 ; he vainly 
uſes his utmoſt endeavours to prevail on the pope, that 
» Becket, by orders from his Holineſs, ſhould be called 
out of France, and tranſlated from Canterbury to ſome 
foreign ſee, 242; he requires Louis to expel Becket 
| Nn 4 out 
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out of France, 246; be compleats the eſtabliſhment of 
his ſon Geoffry in Bretagne, and ſubdues ſome rebels in 
Gaſcony and Poitou; makes ſtrong lines for the de- 
fence of one part of his frontier in the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, builds a caſtle at Beauvoir, and carries on other 
great works for the benefit of his people, particularly a 
dyke, or bank, to reſtrain the overflowings of the Loire, 
250; he receives Gratian and Vivian, two nuncios 
from the pope, and angrily breaks off the two con- 
ferences with them, which renders them more com- 
plaiſant, ibid. 251; but new diſputes ariſe, which pre- 
vent an agreement, 254; the nuncios depart from 
Henry, but he recals Vivian, 258; has a conference 
with Louis, in which he promiſes to treat, in an amica- 
ble manner, with the earl of Toulouſe, on the claim of 


his ſon Richard, as duke of Aquitaine, to that earldom, 


and to ſend that prince to be educated in the court of 
France, 259; his anſwer to an- artful petition from 


Becket, 261; and to another of the ſame kind, 262— 


204 ; diſpute about the #:/5 of peace, 265 he (ends over 
ſevere injunctions to England; remarks on the 6th and 


— 


7th articles, concerning the baniſhment of the kindred 


of offenders, and of all who belonged to them, 268 ; Henry 


propoſes to crown his eldeſt fon ; nature and intent of 
ſuch coronations ; reaſons for and againſt the practice, 
274 280; it appears that the king had intended to do 
this act ſome years before; what prevented it then, and 


determined him to it now, 282; difficulty ariſing from 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury's being out of the kirg- 
dom, ibid. how got over, 283; Henry makes a pro- 
greſs over all Bretagne with his ſon Geoffry, to receive 
the homage of the nobles and freemen of that dutchy, 
who had not paid it before; he proceeds judicially 
againſt the earl of Pontieure, 284; returns into Nor- 
mandy, and makes a new offer to Becket for an en- 
gagement between them, ibid. Henry does net enough 
attend to the inſidious wording of the pope's bull about 


his ſon's coronation, 292; he is in great danger from a 


tempeſt in paſſing the channel, ibid. having been abſent 
alnoſt four yeais, he finds that many diſorders had 


ariſen in his kingdom, particularly with regard ta the 
collection of his revenues, and to all judicial proceed- 


ings, 


FN . 


ings, except thoſe of his own court; in a parliament 
held at Windſor, he appoints a commiſſion of enquiry 


into theſe abuſes ; obſervations thereupon, 293—296 z 


effects of this commiſſion, ibid. he cauſes his ton to be 
crowned, and miniſters to him at the coronation-feaſt, 
297; words he is ſaid to have ſpoken on that occaſion, 
298 ; he goes to France, in order to pacify Louis, who 
reſents his daughter's not having been crowned; with 
her huſband, 299; has an interview with that king, in 
which the peace between them is renewed ; he is irre- 
concileably offended at Becket's malignant and arro- 
gant proceeding about the #i/5 of peace, 315; reaſons 
that induce him to promiſe to yield this point, ibid. 
yet deſires. ſome delay, ibid. account of what paſſed in 


their meeting in a meadow near Frettevalle, 316—321; 
cenſure of Henry, for ſome things he ſaid to Becket on 


that occaſion, 322, 3233 after the extraordinary marks 
of favor, he had publickly given to Becket, he thinks 
he muſt not go back, and therefore grants his petition, 
though materially different from that form of words 
which he (Henry) had ſettled with the pope, 324; 
his condeſcenſions are ineffectual to ſoften Becket, 325 
being very ſick in Normandy, he makes his will, 330; 
contents thereof, and remarks upon one clauſe therein, 


by which he deſigned to be buried in the monaſtery of 


rammont, at the feet of an abbot there interred, 331; 
he delays the execution of the peace with Becket, 332 ; 
in a Ciſcourſe with that prelate, he reproaches him with 
ingratitude, and annexes a new condition to his pro- 


miſe of full reſtitution to him and his followers, 337 3 


in another conference, he ſays to him, Oh! my lord, 
why will you not do what I deſire? I then ſhould put every - 
thing into your hands, 338; on hearing the complaints of 
the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury, againſt Becket, he expreſſes great reſentment, 
and in the violence of his paſſion throws out words 
which occaſion the murder of that prelate, 353 3 
words falſely ſaid to have been ſpoken by him, iii. 310; 
an inſtance of his good nature, ibid. account of his 
pleaſantry with "Becket, and cenſure of it, as carried 
too far in the ſight of the publick, 311 ;-did not ground 
his title on conqueſt, 4533 his proceedings with, and 

puniſhment 


E of, thoſe officers of his, who had oppreſſed 


is people, iv. 408; the articles of enquiry on that oc- 
15 caſion, ibid. his words, which occaſioned Becket's death, 


otherwiſe related, 411; ſome promiſes at his recon- 


- Ciliation with him, probably miſrepreſented, ibid. 412 ; 
his charter, confirming the liberties of England, ii, 
509; copy of the treaty between him and Louis of 
France, from an antient manuſcript in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum never printed before, 514, ; his charter to the city 
of London, ili. 400; the articles he ſent over to Eng- 
land, to prevent letters of interdict from being brought 
thither, iv. 473; injunctions of like import, three years 
after, ibid. | | 


Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, eſpouſed to Margaret of 


France, ii. 396; the marriage ſolemnized, 447; he, as 
earl of Anjou, performs the office of ſeneſchal of 
France, iv, 248; of what age the prince and princeſs 
were when married, ii. 506, 507 ; is crowned king of 
England in his father's lite-time, iv. 297; an arrogant 
expreſſion of his on the occaſion, 298 ; reaſons why 
his conſort could not be crowned at the ſame time, 

299; refuſes to admit Becket to come to him, 349. 

—— the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, propoſes 

marriage to Matilda, king Henry's eldeſt daughter, iv. 

104; that prince's illuſtrious family, extenſive domi- 

nions, and perſonal qualities, ibid. 105 ; he ſuppreſſes a 
rebellion in Saxony, 222; receives his conſort the 

princeſs of England, ibid. joins in the embaſſy from 
the emperor to his father-in-law, 223. 

— ſon of David king of Scotland, holds the earldom 
of Northumberland in fief under Stephen, i. 294; his 
lie ſaved by Stephen, 297; his marriage, ibid. his 
death and character, ii, 264. 

Heptarchy Saxon, and the ſublequent monarchy, i. 41. 

Hleraldry, the origin of it, iii. 53. 


Hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown, how far obſerved 


formerly in this land, i. 4. 6. 77, 78. 350. 
. Hereford, Roger earl of, plots to dethrone William the 
Conqueror, i. 46. 57. 378. 
Hertford, Gilbert de Clare, earl of, and that whole houſe, 
forſake Stephen, il, 157. 
| Heretoch, 


* 


Heretoch, an officer ſet over the militia, iii. 318; whether 
his office devolved afterwards to the earl of the county, 
319 3 whether not always ſubordinate to him, ibid. 
Hides, or ploughlands, ancient diviſion of the land of 
England' into theſe, according to which the military or 
other charges of the kingdom were impoſed, definition 
of a hide of land, iii. $2, 82. 
Holy war, or cruſade, ſet on Bot by pope Urban, i. 122; 
hiſtory of the cruſade, ii. 72. 132, | 
Homage, liege and feudal, i. 4373 how performed, iii. 
110; the words of the oath to meſne lords, 111; to 
4 the king, 112; from eccleſiaticks, 113; done to the 
king, but not to him alone, 336; evidence which 
\ proves it was done to the king, not only by his tenants, 
but alſo by his ſubvaſſals; what the ceremonies of it 
ſignified, ibid. 345. 
Hoveden, Roger de, an hiſtorian, iii. 286. | 
Howel Dha, his laws and the prefaces to them, iii. 486, 
487. | | : 
. Richard de, juſticiary of Normandy, has full 
power from Henry to conclude a peace with Louis, iv. 
207. | 


j X 
Jews, how treated in England from the reign of William 
the Conqueror to that of Henry II. incluſively, iii. 264 
—268, | 
Impoſitions, without conſent of parliament, the pretence 
for their neceſſity, how obviated, iii. 469, 470. 
Impriſonment, arbitrary, i. 270. 301. 400. | 
Inheritances feudal, how ſettled, iii. 90, &c. 
Interdict, the firſt laid on England, ii. 170. 
Invaſions, foreign, all freeholders were bound to aſſiſt in re- 
pelling them, by the common law, iii. 318. 
Inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots, aſſerted by William the 
4. Conqueror as his own prerogative, i. 64; and by 
William Rufus, 100; the claiming and exexciſing this | | 
right a deep policy of the ſee of Rome, 101; Henry I. 
yields it up to the ſaid fee, 152. 435. 
| Febn, king, his charter to the Jews, ii. 448 5; to the town 
| WEE of Dunwich, 491. 5 35 1 
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Jobn of Saliſbury, a paſſage from one of his letters iv. 400 
ridiculous miracles aſcribed by him to Anſelm, 1b:4. 
—— of Oxford, preſided. in the parliament at Northamp- 
ton, where Becket was tried, iv. 344; ſent from Henry 
to Wurtſburgh (or Wittenberg), his errand and con- 
duct there, 110—112; made dean of Saliſbury, but his 
election is annulled, and he excommunicated by, Bec- 
| ket, 123; ſent to Alexander, reſigns his deanry to that 
pontiff, but receives it from him again with abſolution, 
141, 142; negotiates with him, and obtains great 
oints for his maſter, ibid. 148; arrives in England, 
and declares the contents of letters he brought from the 
pope; conſequences of that declaration, ibid.— 151; 
Henry ſends him to caution the empreſs Matilda againſt 
the arts of Becket ; his accuſations againſt that prelate, 
161—163; conducts Becket to England, 344; pro- 
tects him from inſults, 347. 
Joſeph of Exeter, citation from his poem, iii. 479. 
Tvelchefter, Richard of, archdeacon of Poitiers, Henry's 
embaſſador to the pope, iv. 113; excommunicated by 
Becket, 135; propoſes to the clergy the articles and 
oath enjoined by the king, 273; words of his, which 
come to Becker's ears, 306. 


Juliana, lady of Bretuil, natural daughter of Henry I. his 
rigour towards her, i. 192. 

Juſlinian, the emperor's pandeQts diſcovered during the 

© life-time of Henry II, iii. 198; his Code, Novellæ, and 

* Inſtitutes, ibid. &c, 98 1 

Juſtitiary of England, his functions and powers, iii. 151, 

1523 as this office declined, that of the chancellor grew, 
154 | | | 


* | K. 


"Kixs, his ſupremacy within his dominions, i. 64. 149. 
| Knighthood, conferred by David king of Scotland on Henry 
Plantagenet, ii. 178; account of that inſtitution, 1 58— 
172; more particulars concerning it in ancient times, 
„  . | 
* Knights Bannerets, what they were, iii, 179, 180. 362. 
- Knights of the ſhire , ſee Parliament. 
| Ti.”  Kvights 


+ 


* 
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Knights fees, how large, iii. 315; diſtinction between thoſe 
of the old and new feoffment, 216. 


Ln 


LANFRANC, atchbiſhop of Canterbury, educates and is 
helpful to William Rufus, in aſcending the throne, i. 
79; becomes ſurety for his good government of the 
kingdom, 85; his death and character, 86 ; he reſiſted 
the encroachments of the ſee of Rome, ibid. had a 


wholeſome influence on William Rufus as long as he 
lived, 87. 
Normans, iii. 282. 

Law ; ſee Canon, Feudal, Foreſt, Saxon. 

Legates, from Rome, the firſt inſtances of ſuch, i. 63. 
386 z not to be ſent unleſs deſired, 153; the legates in 
king Stephen's time, 308— 312. 

Leiceſter, earl of, i. 216 ; his policy, 218. 

Robert de Bellomont, earl of, grand juſtitiary of. 
England, ii. 303; goes from the king and peers, at the 
parliament of Northampton, to demand of Becket to 
give an account of the money with which he was 
charged ; or, if he refuſed, to pronounce the ſentence of 
the peers againſt him, iv. 52, 53; he alone, of all the 
nobles, refuſes to meet the arcabiſhop of Cologne, ar 
his entry as embaſſador, on account of the excommu- 
nication which that prelate lay under, 107. 

Letters, remarkable ones from the biſhop of Liſieux to 
Becket, iv. 18; from Becket to Henry, 91; from the 

_ Engliſh clergy to the pope, 123; from Becket, in an- 
ſwer to that letter, 124; from Gilbert Folliot biſhop- 

of London, to Becket, 125—133 (ſee alſo Appendix to 
the fourth volume, Ne iii. p. 419.) ; from the pope to 
Henry, 137; from Becket to his agent at Rome, 190 ; 
from the ſame to the pope, 152,153; from Beoket to 
Matilda, 158, 159 ; from Heary to the college of car- 
dinals, 165, 166; from John of Saliſbury to Becker, 
176 ; from Becket to cardinal Otto, 177; trom Bæket 

to the pope, 178; from the cardinal legaf#s to the 
pope, 179-183; from Becket to the pope, 284; from 
the appellant Engliſh prelates to the pope, 191 ; * 

| the 


. Language, Engliſh, change in it after the coming in of the 
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the pope to Becket, 192; from Becket to his agents at 
Beneventum, 198; from the priors of Montdieu and 
St. Peter's Vale to the pope, 230 ; from Becket to the 
pope, 235; to the biſhop of Oſtia, 247; from the 
pope to Henry, 285; to Becket, ibid. from Becket to 
- cardinal Albert and Gratian, 290; to Becket from a 
. ſecret friend, ibid. from Becket to one of the legates, 
| — from Becket to the pope, 316; to the biſhop of 
ia, 319; to cardinal William of Pavia, ibid. to a 
nun, . 
incoln, William de Raumara made earl thereof by 
Stephen, but reſerving to himſelf the caſtle, 329; 
the battle fought there, i. 357. * 
Liſbon, conquered from the Moors for the Portugeeſe, by 
Engliſh voluntiers going to the Holy war, ii. 132, 
Liſieux, the biſhop of, his artful advice to Becket, iv. 
231. | | as 5M 
. n ſtate of it in England, in Henry II's time, and 
; before that reign, iii. 285—294. | 
Londen, city of, receives William the Conqueror, i. 39 ;' 
+ is gently treated by him, 49; Henry I. gives them a 
charter, 144 ; their deportment in the competition be- 
- tween Stephen and Matilda, ii. 4; charter of Henry II. 
to that city, iii. 271; obſervation upon it, ibid. de- 
- ſcription of the ſtate of that city in his reign, with re- 
. ſpect to buildings, wealth, number, manners, and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants, 273—277. + 
Lothian, that earldom held in fiet under Henry, ii. 328; 
its antient dependence on the Engliſh crown, 482. 
Louis VI. of France, ſurnamed Le Gros, character of that 
monarch, ii. 38. : 
— VII. ſurnamed Le Jeune, engages in the Holy war, 
ii. g0—9g5 ; his exploits, 107; a weak king, 183; 
divorces his queen, 199 (ſee Henry II. and Plantagenet); 
receives homage from Henry for his fiefs, 314 ; con- 
* cludes a marriage treaty with him, concerning his 
daughter and Henty's eldeſt ſon, and invites him to 


= 8 | Faris, 387 ; ends an expedition with him againſt the 
© | Moors in Spain, 406 appears and acts againſt him, 
W when I attempts to poſſeſs himſelf of Toulouſe, 416 ; 
= makes peace, 425; his queen dying in childbed, he 


ſuddenly matrices again, 444, 445 3 quarrels with 
F enry 


Henry, 451 3 his perplexed proceedings in the affair of 
the two anti-popes, whefein Henry comes to his relief, 
iii. 11; he treats Henry's embaſiidors cooly, harbours 
Becket, and recommends him to the-pope, iv. 69, 90; 
viſits Becket at Soiflons, 81; the diſcord between him 
and Henry increaſes, 92; he has a ſon born, 103; 
| temarkable words ſpoken by him concerning his daugh- 
ter, who was married to Henry's eldeſt ſon, ibid. he pro- 


miſes to ſupport a remarkable revolt againſt duke Conan 


in Bretagne, 118; his zeal for Becket, 150; the oc- 
+ cafion of his commencing actual war upon Henry, and 
the firſt operations on both ſides, 156, 457 ; treaty of 


peace, defired by Henry, rendered ineffectual through 


offence taken by Louis, 20) 2123 is concluded at 


— 


miſſion to his ſovereign, 230; he protects him ſtill, in 
ſpite of all remonſtrances to the contrary, 246; of- 

fended that his daughter had not been ctowned alon 
with her huſband, 299. | 3 


Lucy, Richard de, though he had been of Stephen's party, 


et, for the reputation of his integrity, preferred to the 
bighef truſts by Henry, wherein he proves faithful and 
able, ii. 304; joined with earl of Leiceſter in the office 
of juſtitiary, ibid. ſent over by the king from Nor- 
mandy, to effect the election of Becket to the ſee of 
Canterbury, iii. 26; his interview with Becket at St. 
Omers, iv. 71; Becket excommunicates him, 135; be 
prevents an invaſion, with which England was threat- 
ened, 169; empowered by Henry to conclude a peace 
with Louis, 207. | 
Luſignan, Guy de, murders the earl of Saliſbury, iv, 210. 


M. 


MAcgzrñ, the tyrant of Scotland, vanquiſhed- by an 
Engliſh army out of Northumberland, i. 15. * 

Magi/irates of principal cities, called barons, iii. 351. 

Magna Charta, as io its ſubſtance, exiſted berore king 
John, i. 142. 427. | ' 


Magnavilla, Gecftry de, earl of Eſſex, his character and 


abilities, ii. 137 3 leaves Matilda, and aids Stephen, 
| | f ibid. 


laſt, 225; Louis prevails on Becket to make ſome ſub- 
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ibid. is raſhly impriſoned by the latter, 138; acts 
againſt him, 139; is ſlain, 141. 

Maine, that province how acquired by William duke of 
Normandy, i. 167 ; upon the death of William Rufus, 
Helie de la Fleſche holds it under Anjou, 171; held, as 
well as Bretagne, as a fief under Henry I, 182; obtained 
by him for his ſon, through a marriage ſettlement, 
185. | | 

Malegim IV, king of Scotland, reſtores the three northern 
counties to Henry, ii, 327; does homage (with a 
ſaving to his royal dignity) for the fiefs he held of him, 
and attends his great council, 390. 

Malmſbury, William of, an hiſtorian, iii. 28 5; the cha- 
racter he gives of the Normans and Engliſh, 46. 
Manor, a number of freemen requiſite to conſtitute one, 

nl, I . 

Marechal, of England, his duties military and civil, iii. 
150 ; the word, in its firſt ſenſe, ſignified maſter of horſe 
to the king, ibid. what is ſaid of him in the Dial. de 
Scaccario, 353. 

Mart, ſee Coin. | 


Martel, Geoffry, earl of Tours, takes up arms againſt 


his father, i. x64; encroaching on his neighbours, is 
. repelled by duke William, 166; dies, 167. 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
married to Henry I, i. 144. 


Z daughter of Henry I. married to the emperor 


Henry V, i. 187; becomes a widow, go? ; is declared 
next heireſs to the Engliſh crown, with the conſent of 
the barons, 208; is married again to prince Geoffry 


Plantagenet, ſon of the earl of Anjou, 212; bears him 


a ſon, afterwards Henry II. of Englaud, 219 ; the earl 
of Gloceſter forms a party for her in England, in op- 
poſition to Stephen, 256; ſhe lands at Arundel caſtle, 
317; is conducted from thence to Briſtol, under a ſafe 
conduct from Stephen, ibid. ſtrongly ſupported by her 
brother the earl of Gloceſter, and by Brian Fitz-Comte, 


. and Milo Fitz-Walter, with the laſt of whom ſhe re- 
ſides in the caſtle of Gloceſter, after a ſhort abode at 
Briſtol, 321; is proclaimed queen of England, 439 
her great haughtineſs; her ſeverity to Stephen now in 
priſon, and attack upon the biſhop of Wincheſter, 405 

na 


—— — oem — — 
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had helped her to the throne, alienate from her the af- 
fections of the nation, ii. 5; being beſieged in the city. 
of Wincheſter, ſhe narrowly eſcapes, 18, 19; ane ſtiil 
more wonderfully makes her eſcape from Oxford, 
where ſhe was incloſed by Stephen, 56 ; is ſupported by 
the fidelity and conduct of the earl of Gloceſter, 147 ; 
retires to Normandy, 151; acquieſces in the claim of 
her ſon Henry to the kingdom of England, without 
any formal renunciation or reſignation of her own, 281 
her merit to him therein, 282; at his going to Eng- 
land, ſhe ſtays in Normandy, the government of which 
is confided to her, ibid. ſhe does her utmoſt to diſſuade 
him from promoting Becket, iii. 26 ; ſhe procures, by 
means of the pope, an interview between the French 
king and Henry, iv. 157—166; her death and cha- 
racter, ibid. epitaphs on her, 398; account of a fine 
ſtone-bridge built by her at Rouen, 26:4. . 
Mapes, Walter de, citation from one of his poems, iii. 
Br. | | | 

Meredith, Madoc ap, his ſervices to Henry, ii. 386; his 
death, 387. 

Maſue lands, the good and bad effect of that ſyſtem, i. 60, 
229. ; 

2 Robert earl of, principal miniſter to Henry Ig 
i. 138; his ſon Waleran, to Stephen, 301; betrothed 
to one of Stephen's daughters, ii. 34; his character, 
44 he abandons Stephen, 62. 217. oh 

Military ſervice, alteration in the mode of perform ng it in 
England, iii. 346. 

— art, was in many particulars the ſame wi:h that of 
the ancient Romans, iii. 52; moveable towers and 
baliſta uſed, ibid. but the principal ſtrength was in the 
cavalry, ibid, account of their offenſive and defenſive 
arms; obſervations thereupon, and facts relating there- 
to, 153, 154. 5 

Militia ot the Saxons, to what number it amounted, iii. 82 
law of Athelſtan concerning it, 83; except in the caſe 
of beneficiary tenants, reſtrained to the defence of the na- 
tion, ibid, to this, and to the building and repairing of 
bridges, all the Jands of the kingdom were ſubject, by a 
fundamental law of the Anglo-Saxons, 82; manner of 
Vor. IV. „r raifing 
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raiſing it for Henry's expedition againſt the Welſti, it. 
88. | 
Mihur, William de, made earl of Dorſet by Matilda, ii. 


15. 
Aeg ee no leſs then three hundred built in England, 
during the reigns of Henry I, Stephen, and Henry II, 
iii. 2943 the notions and motives, which in thoſe days 
contributed to the increafe of them, 295; the pernici- 
ous conſequences thereof to the publick in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, ibid. 296; whether William Rufus had a deſign 
of reſuming their lands and poſſeſſions, 297 3, their 
opulence and luxury, 286. | | 
Montferat, Marquis of, aſks one of Henry's daughters in 
marriage for his fon, iv. 1413 procures a paſſage for the 
emperor Frederick, in diſtreſs, through the territories of 
Savoy, 196. 


Montfort, Amauri de, nephew of the earl of Evereux, 


| having been baniſhed from England by Henry I, i. 182; 
joins with his ſiſter Bertrade in a revolt againſt Louis, 
ibid. refuſed by Henry the earldom of Evereux, 188 z 

becomes an aClive enemy of his, ibid. when taken pri- 
ſoner, ſaves himſelf by his addreſs, 196; ftops Henry 


from making incuriions on the French borders, 201. 


Montmirail, treaty concluded there between the kings of 


France and England, iv. 224. | 
Aorcar, made governor of Northumberland, and Harold's 
generoſity to him on that occaſion, i. 21; ſee Edwin. 
Aortagne, diſpute about that earldom's being re- annexed 
to the demeſne of Normandy, iv. 167. 
Mortimer, Roger de, together with the earl of Hereford, 
obliged, aſter reſiſtance, to cede the caſtles they had be- 
longing to the crown, ii. 297. 

Mortmain, it's evil tendancy, ni. 297. 

Mowbray, Robert de, his conſpiracy againſt William Ru- 
tus, 28 91. 275. . 1 

w—— Roger de, joins in the eruſade, ii. 97; an exploit 
of his, 132. 


13 


; Nawrzs, revolutions of that earldom, ti. 394—400 3 


ſee alſo Henry and Geoffry Plantagenet, 
| : N. aples, 


1 Dat &. 
Nopler, cardinal John of, his letter to king Henry, iv, 


Na power of England, from the time of Alfred to that 
of Henry II, and of Richard I, iii. 61—74. 

New Foreft in Hampſhire, made by William the Con- 

| queror, i. 55. 124. 380; fee Fore/?, 

Nobility, Enzliſh, much deftroyed at the Conqueſt, i. 8g 
the flower of it loſt in a tempeſt, 198; their way of 
living, and magnificence in building and apparel z 
modes of dreſs in thoſe times, iii. 299 - 304; good 
and bad effects of their high ſpirit, ibid. their. attendance 
on parliamentary meetings was co-eval with the Engliſh 
monarchy, 227. 

Non obſtanie clauſe, when firſt admitted, iii, 451 3 com- 
plained of in parliament, 452. 

Norman titles, why ſometimes given to the Engliſh, iii. 
338 ; firſt beginning of connexions between them and 
the Engliſh, i. 8. 

Normandy, i. 7; ſtate of affairs there in the reign of 
William I and II, and Henry I, fee William and Henry; 
in Stephen's time, ii, 31; its conſtitution, i. 76, ſee 
Feudal Law; the government of it intruſted by _ 
to his mother during his abſence, ii. 280; his tranſ- 
actions there from time to time, fee under Henry ; 
war between him and Louis in the Norman territories, 
iv. 1$2—157 ; he erects ſtrong fortifications along the 
frontiers, 249. 

Normans, their character and that of the Engliſh com- 
pared, according to William of Malmſbury, iii. 46— 
49 ; obſervations thereupon, 151d.—52. 

Northampton, great council held tnere, iv. 41, 42. 

Northumberland, the tenure of it ſettled berween Stephen 
and David of Scotland, iv. 204. | 

North Wales, kings of, had a pre-eminence above the other 
Welſh princes, 1i. 486. | | 

Norway, Harold Harfager king of, making a deſcent on 
England, is ſlain by Harold, i. 25. | 

Norwich, biſhop of, publiſhes Becker's ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the earl of Cheſter, notwithſtand- 
ing the king's prohibition, iv. 2733 why the king did 
not puniſh him for doing ſo, 407. | 

: Oo2 O. 
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Odo, earl of Kent, and biſhop of Bayeux, in the reign of 
William I; juſtitiary of England, i. 82; intending to 
leave the kingdom, was arreſted by that monarch with 
his own hand, ibid. 83; intrigues with the Norman 
lords againſt William Rufus, ibid. 

— de Boring, a gallant officer of Henry I, i. 202. 

Offa's Ditch, ii. 485. | 

O/i:a, Alberic biſhop of, legate, his pacific endeavours, i. 
us 


93. | I&4 
Otto, cardinal, legate in Becket's affair, his ſpeech at tak- 


ing leave of the king, together with the king's anſwer, 
and reply of the legate, iv. 201—203; his queſtion to 
Becket, and the anſwer, ibid. 204. | 

Oxford, beſieged by Stephen, ii: 51 ; ſtate of learning in it's 
ſchools in thoſe times, iii. 291. | | 


P, 


PALATINnE, ſome earldoms why made ſo, iii. 139. 

Paris, Henry invited thither by Louis le Jeune, ii. 4o1 ; 
its univerſity, iii. 293, 294; quotation from a late re- 
monſtrance of it's parliament, iv. 1. 

— Matthew, a remarkable paſſage cited from that 
hiſtorian, to ſhew the opinion of that age, concerning 
the right of reſiſtance in the vaſſal againſt the lord, iii, 

44. . | 

Parliament, called Witena-gemot, or great council of the 
nation, i. 5. 11. 356; its power in the queſtion of ſuc- 
cefſion to the crown, 81; ſettles proviſionally the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Mytilda in Henry I's time, 208 ; confirms 
the agreement between Stephen and Henry II, ii. 249; 

applied to by the latter for redreſs in ſome points, 261 ; 
enquiry into the ſtate and conſtituent members of it 
in thoſe times, ii. 234—2343 notes concerning the 
right of electing, or of being elected, as agpears from 
records, or from ſtatutes, or from paſſages in contem- 
porary hiſtorians, 372—4 50. 

Paſchal III. a ſecond Anti-pope ſet up againſt Alexander, 
iv. 724 crowns the emperor Frederick, 174. 

Patrons, 


— . RCs 
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Patrons, the ideas of antient Rome, on the reciprocal du- 

ties of them and their clients, conformable to thoſe of 

the feudal law on the reciprocal. duties of lards and 
vaſſals ; wherein they differed, iii. 335. 

Pavia, the council held there, ii. 437. 

——— William of, appointed legate in Becket's affairs, 
iv. 142; arrives in Italy, 179; his letter to Becket, 
and the latter's anſwer, 176; he and his collegue have 
a conference with him, 182, 183; they report to the 
pope the obſtacles they met with, and the ſmall ſucceſs 


of their commiſſion, ibid. Becket's letter of thanks to 


him, 329. | 
Pembroke, the earl of, eſcapes from Stephen, ii. 150; poſ- 
ſeſſes Cardiganſhire, 436. | 


Penalties, extended to the innocent kindred of offenders, 
remarks thereon, iv. 89. | 


. Penance, impoſed on William the Conqueror's ſoldiers, 


iii. 206, 


People of England, no certain eſtimation of their number 


in this reign, iii. 275; the country was then more po- 
pulous, in proportion to the metropolis, or other prin- 
cipal cities, than at preſent, 276. | 


Peter- pence, the payment of them ſtopt by Henry, iv. 


89. WT 
Percy, William de, and Allan de, of different ſides at the 
battle of Cuton Moore, 1. 281. | 
Poetry, Latin, in that age, ſpecimen thereof, iii. 478— 
481. 


| Popery, its principles tend to encroach on the civil au- 


thority, iv. 4; the obſtacle Henry met with, in re- 
drefling the grie / ances ariſing from theſe principles, 


. Plantagenet, occaſion of the name, i. 213 Prince 


Geoffry (of) marries Matilda daughter of Henry I, 
ibid. being now earl of Anjou, and having got a con- 
ſiderable footing in Normandy, he declines coming to 
England, but ſends his ſon, ii. 50; compleats and ſe- 
cures his poſſeſſion of Normandy, 1793 gains the 
friendſhip of Suger, 182; who ſaves him from a war 
with Louis le Jeune, 184; cedes Normandy to his 
ſon, 186; takes the caſtle ot Montrieuil, which en- 
8⁴8es him and his ſon Henry in a war with Louis, 
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189; obtains peace on eaſy terms, 191; dies, 193; 

his character, ibid. his teſtament, 19c. 

Police, good, ſettled in the * by William the Con- 

queror, i. 66. 

Pound; ſee Coin. | 

rigen, 97 of, when introduced in feudal ſuc- 
ceſſions, iii. 96. 

Priſage, what, iii. 251. 


; R. 


RAIN TroyRAs, a miſtake of his corrected, ji. 481; an- 
other error of his, ibid. | 
Raymond de Poictiers, prince of Antioch, entertains Louis 
le Jeune, ii. 11 
—— = earl of "APY anther Louis le Jeune to 
interpoſe in his favor againſt Henry's pretenſions, ii. 


IC. 

Redvers, Baldwin ves earl of Devonſhire, aſſiſts Matilda, 
ii. 

Regal Fuer, in England, the nature of it in thoſe times ; ; 
great prerogatives and great influence belonging to the 
crown, ili. 234—237 ; wealth of the crown, ibid. of 
what the royal revenues at that time conſiſted, 238. 

Reliefs, iii. 100. 109. 

of knight's am, the ſum thereof, whether and how 
fixed, iii. 325—33 

Rheims, council of, . and other biſhops go thither, 
iv. 8; acts of chat council, 11. 

Robert, eldeſt ſon of the Congueror, rebels apainſt his fa- 
ther, i. 67; becomes duke of Normandy, 76; tries to 
gain the crown of England from his brother William, 
but fails, 813 after being attacked by William Rufus, 
makes peace and a proviſional ſettlement with him, 92; 
goes to the Holy war, 122; where he ſhewed great 
valor, 1333 on his way back, marries in Apulia the 

daughter of the earl of Converſana, ibid. returns to 
Normandy ſoon after his brother Henry's acceſſion to 
the Engliſh throne, 145; comes to England to claim 
the crown, but yields it to Henry without fighting a 
battle, and renews the former ſtipulation, 147; bis 
political character, and Henry's motives for taking from 
him 


him the dutchy of Normandy, 154; battle between 
them on the occaſion, 155; Robert impriſoned till his 
death, 156. 224. 442. 

Robert le Friſan; ſee Flanders. | 

Rome, biſhop of, when and how he ſtretched his authority 
over England, i. 152. 249. 292. 435- 

Roſamond, Henry's miſtreſs, the true part of her hiſtory 


diſtinguiſhed from the fabulous, iii. 43 ; her body in- 


terred at Godſtow, 312; afterwards taken up, ibid. 
Rauen, archbiſhop of, joined with Matilda in the media- 
tion between Henry and Becket, iv, 166; empowered 
by Henry to conclude a peace with Louis, 207; en- 
deavours an accommodation between the king and Bec- 
ket, 256; commiſſion ſent to him by the pope, 2863 
Henry's letter to him, 308; he and his collegue ſuc- 
ceed at laſt in bringing about the reconciliation, 315. 


8. 


ST. ALBANs, petition of that town, claiming an ancient 

right to ſend burgeſſes to parliament, iii. 405-412. 

St. Clare, Hubert de, governor of Colcheſter caitle, re- 
ceives in his own breaſt an arrow, levelled at the king, 
and, expiring, recommends his daughter to the pro- 
tection of that prince, ii. 290. 

Saliſbury, Roger biſhop of, made grand juſtitiary by 
Henry I, i. 238; fides with Stephen againſt Matilda, 
ibid. is ſuſpected by Stephen, cited to a council, and ar- 
reſted, 302; his treaſures ſeized, 303; his death, 

22+ | 

| - he earl of, appointed by Henry as his general in 
Aquitaine, iv. 208; is treacherouſly murdered on his 
return from a pilgrimage, 210; an account of the mur- 
derers, 402. . 

che biſhop of, ſuſpended by Becket, iv. 209 ; ap- 
peals to the pope, as do alſo the other biſhops, ibid. 
he is excommunicated, 291; is excommunicated a 
ſecond time, and goes to the king, 342. 

Mohn of, account of his writings, and character, 

iii. 289, 290; ſee Becket and Letters, 

Saracen Caliphs of Bagdat, ii. 74. 


Saxon government ends with Harold, i. 39. ; 
Oo4 Saxon 
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1 Saxon laws, remained the baſis of the Engliſh conftitution, 

1 even in the reign of William the Conqueror, with only 

| the ingraftment of the feudal tenures and other cuſtoms 

{ of Normandy upon them, i. 59. 384 ; reſtored alfo by 
Henry I. at the ſame time annulling all illegal execu- 
tions, 141. 

Scotland, the conſtitution and royal Caccefon thereof, i. 

| 96; Malcolm Canmore receives Edgar Atheling, 433 

Malcolm III. makes peace with William Rufus, yet 

ſoon after makes an incurſion into Northumberland, 92; 
his magnanimity, 94 inroads of the Scotch in king 
Stephen's time, 268—296 ; David treats with Stephen 
aſter being worſted by him, 293; his treaty with Henry 
tie Second, ii, 1743 death, and encomium on that king; 
264— 267. 

Scutage, a pecuniary commutation for de military 
ſervice, iii. 71. 933 the firſt introduction and nature of 
that impoſition, 314; ought to be aſſeſſed in parlia- 
ment, 318. 

Sea. feht, an account of one in that age, iii. 61, 62. 

Seneſchal, nature and extent of that office in England at 
different periods, iii. 151. 
of France, Henry inveſted with that dignity, ii. 
401; he and the family of Anjou deprived of it by 
Louis, iv. 93; who reſtores it again, 225; Henry's 
ſon, as earl of Anjou, acts in that quality, 2.48 z 

Sergeanty, iii. 1 57—160. | 

Sheriffs, or viſcounts, iii. 1433 their functions, ibid. earls 
ſometimes made ſheriffs i in their own counties, 144+ 

collected the king's rents, iii. 24 1. 

Ships, thoſe of war were all galley s, iii. 61; king Alfred 

had built ſome upon a new model, 63; deſcription of 
theſe, ibid. remarks on what is ſaid of the fleet of Ed- 
gar, 64; the Cinque ports, and other towns, obliged 
to provide ſhips, 71 ; veſſels of trade, and buffes, 74 ; 
laws concerning wrecks, 8o; the ſelling to foreigners 
any Engliſh ſhip, or drawing away any ſeaman into 
foreign ſervice, forbidden under the higheſt penalties to 
the buyer and ſeller, 8x. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, compared with the chevalier Bayard ; 


great teſtimonies to his extraordinary merit, and to his 
abilities as à 1 lil. 359. 
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Silver; ſee Coin. 


Simeon of Durham, an hiſtorian, iii. 286. 

Srward, earl of Northumberland, i. 45, 46. 377+ 

Socage and ſoc-men, iii. 121; they held their land by free 
ſervice, and were freemen, ibid. all tenures turned in 
latter times into common ſocage, 123. 367. 

Speeches, that of the biſhop of Wincheſter in behalf of 
Matilda, i. 308 ; another of his in favor of Stephen, 
ii. 26; earl of Arundel's, propoſing an accommodation 
between Henry II. and Stephen, 228—235. 

Spiritual courts, mandate of William I. for erecting them, 

i. 61; the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction then firſt exerciſed 
ſeparately from the civil in England, ibid. 384. 


Stamford and Nottingham taken by Henry II, ii. 240. 


Stephen of Blois, acknowledged in England firſt prince of 
the blood after Matilda, i. 209; had taken an oath to 
ſupport her, 232; yet aſpires to the crown, and ſeizes 
the royal treaſure, 237; aſſiſted by the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Saliſbury, 238; makes conceſſions to the 
people, 2443 ſoons acts arbitrarily, and hires a foreign 
ſtanding army, 252; reduced to diſtreſs, 254 ſome 
Engliſh barons fight for him againſt the Scotch, 271; 
his queen's activity and prudence, 291; he exaſ- 
perates ſome of the clergy, 298 ; his brother, the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, convening a council againſt him, he 


weakly appeals to the pope, 314; congreſs between his 


miniſters and thoſe of Matilda, ii. 23; miſerable ſtate 
of the realm during this contention, 133, 134; ſhews 
great perſonal valor at the battle of Lincoln, but is 
worſted, and put in priſon, i. 336 ; he provokes the earl 
of Cheſter, 329 ; further efforts of his queen, 344 ; he 
is ſet at liberty, by being exchanged for the earl of 
Gloceſter, ii. 24; in the abſence of that earl, the chief 
ſupport of his rival Matilda, he gains ſome advantages, 
51, 52; in attempting to turn a nunnery into a fort, 
is ſuddenly ſurpriſed, and forced to fly, boz by taking 
Faringdon caſtle, and the earl of Cheſter's reconci- 
liation to him, his party recovers credit, 147 ; he makes 
that nobleman his enemy again, 152—157 3 ſuffers 
greatly. by the proceedings of Theobald archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 160; makes himſeif maſter of Newbury, 
and blocks up Wallingford caſtle, 219 ; confers with 

| ; Heury 
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Henry from the oppoſite bank of the Thames, 236; 
concludes an agreement with that prince, whereby, de- 
claring him ſucceſſor, he enjoys the crown for lift 
248—251 ; after Henry's departure, he takes aÞrogreſs 

_ through ſeveral parts of the Wen, 271; dies, 2723 
his character, 273—277 3. his death conduced to the 
peace of England, 279 ; coins of his, 490. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury in William I's time, 
i, 393 depoſed, 63. 

Subinfeudation, hed AT by the feudal law, lil, 317; the 
limitation thereof, 318. | 

Sager, abbot, miniſter to Louis le Sms, his prudence and 
fidelity, ii. 90. 179. 182. 199. 468, 

Support of the nauy, what were the ancient 8 ong 
that purpoſe, iii. 314. 
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TALLAGE, freemen exempted from it by William the 
Conqueror, i. 59 on what lands it was laid, iii. 256; 
it made many covet feudal tenures, becauſeof it s falli ling 

heavy on poſſeſſors of allodial eſtates, 128. 
Tankervile, William de, Henry the Firſt's great chan 
berlain, i. 202. | 
Taxes, i. 88. 122. 159. 


Tienure; fee Feudal Conſtitution. 


Thanes and Thane lands, what, iii, 97. 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, goes to a council at 
Rheims, without the king's permiſſion, ii. 164: ca- 
bals with the _ pope againſt him, 167; quarrel be- 
tween him and the king, which ends in his triumph 
over the royal authority, 169; he refuſes to crown 
prince Euſtace, 213; conſequences thereof, ibid. 214. 
he joins with the biſhop of Wincheſter, in mediating 
an agreement between Stephen and Henry, 247 ; has 
the chief confidence of the latter, 257 ; inſtrumental in 
preſerving the peace of the realm till Heary arrived, 
282; treated by the king with great regard, 30g 3 his 
character and conduct in publick affairs, 30 1 af- 


ſectionate letter to the king, and his death, iti, 18. 19. 
Tilts and tournaments, their origin and uſes, in. 58, 55 
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Toſti, brother to king Harold, and earl of Northumber- 

land, the people of that earldom revolt an account of 

his tyranny, i. 20; Harold admits their plea, 213 

Tofti& rancour and hoſtilities againſt Harold, and his 
death, ibid. 25. | 


Toulouſe, Henry's pretenſions to that earldom in right of 


his queen, and his proſecution thereof, ii. 410, &c, 
ſucceſs of his arms in that 9s 422; authorities 
to ſhew that Henry avoided to beſiege it out of regard 
to Louis, 493; treaty between the two kings, 494. 

Trade, the early encouragement given to it, iii. 74 ; ſtate 
of it in thoſe days, 75 — 78. 

Troops, foreign, kept in pay by Stephen, i. 252. 

Troparium, what, iv. 381. | 

Tyrrel, Sir Walter, whether he was the cauſe of William 
Rufus's death, 124— 126. 

Tythings ; ſee Counties. 

V.. 

VALENCIA and Mercia, Mahometan king of, ſends an 
embaſly and preſents to Henry, iii. 16. 

Vaſalage, i. 444, 445: 2 

Vavaſor, meaning of the word, iii, 84. 318. 

Vexin, Norman, ceded to the king of France, ii. 186 
king Henry juſtified in his proceedings concerning that 
country, 494. 5 

ictor, anti- pope, ſee Alexander; his election to the pa- 
pacy, ii. 506 his death, iv. 72. 

Villeins and bondmen, account of them in thoſe times, iii. 
188—196; laws concerning them, modes of infranchiſe- 
ment, ibid. 

Viſcount, what it anciently ſignified, iii. 1433 powers of 
the office ; how held in thoſe times, 144. 

Vivian, the pope's nuncio, at Henry's requeſt, returns 
back, and tries to bring Becket to comply, but in vain, 
iv. 258; is diſguſted alſo with Henry, 262; - goes 
back to Italy, 265; his final exhortation to Henry, 
ibid. ERS 

Uſary, iii. 470, 477. | 
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Wack, Maſter, his verſes concerning the fleet oÞWilliam 


the Conqueror, and Taillefer, iii. 492. 


Maldenſes, an account of them, and the Albigenſes and 


Cathari, iv. 292. 


Waltheof, earl of Nerthambeclnd, ſon of "ROY is ch 


favored by William the Firſt, yet conſpires againſt him, 
N 


Wards of the crown, duke i in that matter, i. 88. 


— male and female, power which the lord had in re- 


gard to their marriage, iii. 1023 en ariſing to the 
crown ſrom them, 454 


 Wardſhip, its origin, iii. 100; how far We by Henry I, 


1013; how exerciſed, eſpecially with regard to the mar- 
riage of females, 102—107. 


Farrene, William de, earl of Surry, i TH 63. 
IVarwick, Roger earl of, takes part with Matilda, ii. 1 5 


mY ih, defeated by Harold, i. 15; William Rufus has 


war with them, 1143 attached to the earl of Gloceſter, 
and why, 3113 earl of Cheſter deſires aid againſt them, 
11, 152; abridged hiſtory of that people, from the time 
of the retreat of the Romans out of Britain to the reign 
of Henry II, 329—379 ; Henry II. ſends ſome Flemiſh 
mercenaries. to their countrymen in Pembrokeſhire, 
380; at the inſtigation of ſome of the leſſer princes in 
q Wales, he. determines to make war againſt Owen 
Gwyneth, king of North- Wales, 381; account of that 
war, 382—388; ambuſcade laid by them for the Eng- 


Jiſh troops, 4tg; honorable peace obtained, by which x 


the ſovereignty of England is eſtabliſhed over all Wales, 
389 ; new commotions in Wales, iii. 29—33; haw 
compoſed,. 34; a new rebellion in South- Wales, which 
ſoon becomes general, iv. 95; oppoſed by Henry un- 
ſucceſsfully, ibid.— 103; ſeverity uſed towards their 
hoſtages, 100. 3913 Kuthlan caſtle and Preſtayn are 
taken by Owen Gwyneth and Rees ap Gryffyth, which 
makes them maſters of Flintſhire, 219; all the Welſh 


princes offer aid to the king of France againſt Henry, 


Wilf-ig, 


5 ibid. 
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Wilfrid, biſhop of York in the ſeventh century, tranſ- 
actions concerning his deprivation, i. 387. | 
William I. or the Conqueror, his birth, and advancement 
to the dutchy of Normandy, i. 6, 7; prepares go in- 
vade England, 14; the difficulty of that enterpriſe, 


ibid. his auxiliaries, and forces, 15. 362. 463; lands at 


Pevenley in Suſſex, 25 ; his precautions, 27; his con- 
duct in the battle with Harold, 29, &c. takes Dover 
caſtle, 37. 372; is acknowledged by the county of 
Kent, 38; and the city of London, ibid. is crowned, 
after demanding the conſent of the nobility and people, 
140; ingratiates himſelf in the beginning, ſes all 
methods to ſtrengthen his government, 4; ſeveral 
conſpiracies againſt him, 42 ; grievances in his reign, 
55; his government tyrannical ; but the conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed under him, no abſolute monarchy, 59; a 
ſtatute of his in favor of the liberty of the ſubject, ibid. 
his conduct with regard to the church and clergy, 61 ; 
meets with troubles in his own family, and an inſult 


from the French, with regard to his Norman domi- 


nions, 67; in a war on that occaſion, he ends his life, 
693 his character, 73—75 ; ſome ſtatytes of his, 464— 
469 his charter confirming the laws of king Edward, 
ibid, 


II. or Rufus, the crown bequeathed to him by his 


father, 75. 396—4oo; confirmed by the nation, 77 
he . poſleties himſelf of his father's treaſure, and makes 
burgeſſes, 80. 401—410 ; conſpiracy againſt him, on 
which occaſion his Engliſh ſubjects ſtand by him, 84. 
4123 oppreſles his ſubjects by exaction, but is lavith to 
the army, 88; makes peace with Scotland, 100; re- 
fuſes Anſeim leave to fetch his pall from Rome, 101 ; 
obtains it himſelf from the pope, with the power of 
diſpoſing of it, 112; aſſiſts his brother Robert to go to 
the Holy war, and by that means gets full poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, 122; his further ambitious views. inter- 
cepted by a ſudden death, 124; uncertainty about the 
circumſtances, ibid. 125; his character, 126—132; 
profligacy of manners prevailed in his reign, ibid. 
— Clito, ſon of duke Robert, ſtruggles with dif- 
ficulties in his youth, 161; his ſpirit and capacity,187 ; 
2 bravery 


573, : 


bravery in an engagement with king Henry, 1953 by 
contract of marriage with the earl of Anjou's 
daughter, obtains Maine, 201; is made earl of Viand- 


ers, 210; unſucceſsful attempts in favor of his pre- 


tenſions to Normandy, 212 ; his laſt adventures, 
death, and character, 215—219, 

William, fon of Henry I. the reverſion of Maine ſettled 
upon him, in virtue of his marriage with the earl of 
Anjou's daughter, 1933 is drowned, 198. 446, 

— of Ipres, Stephen's chief general, 255 ; de- 

prived of his town and caſtle of Ipres by William 


Clito, ibid. beſieges the Deviſes, 302; is preſent at 


the battle of Lincoln, 333; maintains the county 
of Kent for Stephen, ii. 1; fires the church of a 
nunnery near Wincheſter, 18; takes the earl of Glo- 
ceſter priſoner, 19 ; aſſiſts Stephen in Normandy, 3s ; 
together with all his foreign troops, obliged to leave 
the kingdom, 288 ; ends his days as a monk at Laon 
in Flanders, ibid. 289. LPR 
V. duke of Guienne, impriſoned by his vaſſal 
- Geoffry Martel, i. 165. 
— archbiſhop of York, his character and election, 
ot ii. 160 - 168. a 


—— the Lion, king of Scotland, ſends embaſſadors 


to Louis, with offers of a confederacy againſt Henry, 
iv. -218 ; deſires to regain Northumberland, 220. 


. incheſter, how conſiderable a city in ancient times, iii. 


Dune jy 
0 Henry de Blois, biſnop of Wincheſter and ab- 
bot of Glaſtonbury, brother to king Stephen, i. 133. 
his character, 239, 240; Stephen owes his crown 
chiefly to him, ibid. yet, upon that prince's injuring 
the biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln, he ſummons 
him before his legatine council, 305; he gives him 
perfidious advice with regard to the perſon of Matilda, 
319; mediates a peace between him and her, 325; 
acknowleges her as queen of England, 338—346; 
is diſguſted by her, and leaves her, ii. 10; ſhe, ſuſpe« 
ing him, attempts to ſeize him, 13; he calls a lega- 
tine ſynod at Weſtminſter, in which he juſtifies his 
return to his brother, declares him lawful king, and 
2b I excommu- 


Excommunicates all who ſhould continue to adhere to 
the counteſs of Anjou, 25, 26 3 his commiſſion of le- 
teu not renewed after the death of pope Innocent the 
Second, 159; he manages the plan of accommodation 
betwixt Stephen and Henry, begun by the earl of 
Arundel, 246; goes abroad without his ſovereign's 
permiſſion, 313; at his return, diſabled by Henry 
from moleſting his government, but ſuffered to live 
quietly in his biſhoprick, 3143 reaſon why he did not 
ut himſelf at the head of the eccleſiaſtical faction in 
Becket's affairs, iv. 32, 333 bis opinion at Northamp- 
ton, about the acgount demanded of Becket, and about 
reſigning his archbiſhoprick, 44; his excuſe why he 
would not appeal to the pope in behalf of the biſhop 
of London, 244; becomes at laft feebly active in 
Becket's faction, 245 ; refuſes to take the oath enjoined 
by the king, and is followed therein by the reſt of the 
clergy, 273- | , 
Witena-gemot, i. 43 ſee Parliament. | 
Woman, but one inftance in the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, 
before Matilda, of one being allowed to ſucceed to the 
Crown, i. 233. 449. 
MWoreeſter, biſhop of, prevailed upon, by Becket's flattery, 
to attempt carrying to England the pope's mandate in 
his behalf, iv. 301, 302. 


Y, 


YEOMANRY, iii. go. | 

York, taken by the Norwegians, but ſoon relieved, i; 
243 archbiſhop of York, lieutenant to the king, ani- 
mates the barons to defend their country againſt the 
Scotch, 272; city. of Vork much declined in the 
times of Henry II. from its priſtine greatneſs, iii. 2773 
archbiſhop of York, his ſpeech before the pope, as 
the king's embaſſador, iv. 76; Henry's deſigns to have 
his ſon crowned by him, 282; the right of the arch- 
biſhop of York to do this act ſtated, 286; he ac- 
cordingly performs the coronation, 297; is ſuſpended 
for it by the pope, though authoriſed to do it by that 

Pontiff 


e 3 
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pontif Pima, + 342; the 3 with this pre- 
l, not committed to Becket, but reſerved by the 
pope to himſelf, 349; on the powers granted to Henry 
appointing the archbiſhop of York to be legte, a” 
letter to him from the pope; 497. 6 $ 
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